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INTRODUCTION 


T-p was originally intended, at the snggestion of Mr. K. be B. 
^ Codrington, now the Keeper of the India Mnsenm, London, 
to write on the regional and dynastic distribution of the 
monuments of the post-Harsa period in Nortliern India. After 
working f5r some months on the subject, it was thought advisable 
to restrict the field of inquiry to a particular region only and study 
its archmology exhaustively. Gujarat was accordingly selected. 
Campbell had published its early history in the Bombay 
Gazeiieer, Yol. I, Part I (1896), from the notes prepared by 
Bhagwaulal Indraji and Jackson. This dealt principally with 
the outline of political history from about 300 B.d to 1300 A.D. 
with a few remarks here and there on the religious tendencies of 
Idngs and on territorial units and administrative officers. No 
attempt was made there ( nor was it indeed intended ) either to 
study these subjects (ully and critically tracing their development 
through the entire period under review, or to correlate them with 
the archmological material which Bnrgess had published in his 
Reports on the work done by him and Couseiis in Northern 
Gujarat and Kathiawar from 1870 to 1890. 

The aim of the present writer, therefore, was to study the 
entire archajological material, prehistoric as well as historic, of 
Gujarat and Kathiawar, specially with a view to correlating the 
monuments of both these regions with their epigraphs from the 
early historical times to the end of the 14th century. Besides 
going through the Reports of Burgess dealing mainly 
with the monuments in the territory of His Highness the 
Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda, pai’ts of Ahmedabad and Eaira 
Districts, the Reports of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, and the work of Consens on the Mediaeval Temples of 
KathiawSr, the writer personally visited many of the important 
monuments at Patan, Modhera, Ruhavi, Sunak, Sidhpur, Dhaiik, 
Sandera, Junagarh, Girnar, Kadvar, Sutrapada, Somnath, Mt. Abu 
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and Dtibhoi, ^Yhen the [Inivcrsity College of [jontlou and the 
Loudon University gmutetl him permission to I’clnrit to hulin for 
the inu'pose of field work. An opportnniby was also taken to study 
the collection of antiquities in the Prince of Wales Mnseum, 
Bombay, and the inuseinns at Baroda, Patau, Rajkot aiul Jm\5gavh. 

Except in the case of a few mniuiineuts of the Oanlukyas, 
definite relation could not be established between the inonuinents 
and the epigraphs, tbougii the latter were sysfematically 
examined from the beginning. Hence the former are classified 
and arranged chronologically into ancient and mediaeval 
monuments, following rather arbitrary methods based on dynastic 
periods, mainly on stylistic considerations. They are again 
classified on religious basis to ascertain the popularity of different 
religious in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

The chapter on iconography includes images which are 
illustrated by Burgess and Cousons, and also those which the writer 
has seen personally and taken note of. 'Pho rest which are merely 
mentioned by Burgess and Oousens arc omitted, as without their 
description and photographs it is not possible to cliuck the 
identification made by these authors. The scope of this subject 
was restricted in the interest of precision. In this chapter as 
well as in the chapters on architecture and sculpture, comparison 
is made between the objects found in Gujarat and those outside 
it, merely to note the treatment of certain motives in different 
places, but not with a view to drawing any inference from it. 

Besides extracting the chief contents of inscriptions, their 
formal aspect is also considered fqr finding out its development in 
Gujarat as well as any peculiar feature it might exhibit. This is 
embodied in the chapter on epigraphy. 

The chapter on coins is merely a sort of review of the firiatiTig 
material. The task of filling up tiie gaps in Gujarat numismatics 
is extremely difficult. This chapter and the map (No. YI ) may, 
however, serve the purpose of drawing the attention of all 
interested in Gujarat numismatics to the necessity of a systematic 
search for coins, particularly of the Caulukyan period. 



It will be noticed that there is a departure from tlie orthodox 
fashion of arraiigiiig chapters hiasmxich as chapters on administra- 
tion, society and religion are given after chapters on architecture 
etc. This is due to the fact tliat they are not strictly jiertinent to 
the main body of the thesis ; secondly, such an arrangement has 
enabled the writer to utilize fully the archicological evidence rather 
than anticipate it. No doubt, the method has resulted in a little 
overlappii^ of treatment, but it adds to the fullness and clarity 
of the subjects. 

Appendices D and E give lists of place-names and territorial 
units, as well as gotras etc. of Brahmanas, which, when worked 
out and correlated with those collected from literary sources, will 
throw light on the ancient geography and the organization of the 
Brahmanas of Gujarat. For the present, this material has been 
used in the chapters on administration and society only to give 
some idea of the temtorial divisions and the status of the 
Brahmanas. 

The archroological sources known so far have enabled the 
writer to trace the antiquity and evolution of architecture, 
sculpture, cults, iconography, epigraphy, numismatics, admiuis- 
tration, society and x’eligion in the pre-Muslim Gujarat and 
KathiawSr over a period of about 1600 years. It is complete 
as far as it goes. But the recent researches by the Baroda 
Archaaological Survey — short reports of which were published 
just when the writer had completed his work — when fully 
available, may, to a certain extent, affect the conclusions 
arrived at in this book. If they do, they will confirm the 
statement of De Morgan that “No book can ever be definitive 
which deals with questions based on discovery and observation. 
Such works can only be up-to-date on the day of publication ; 
a month latev the author will already have occasion to modify 
certain passages of his text.”* They will demonstrate, further, 
the truth of the fact that a full account of Gujarat’s past 
can only be written when all its phases have been properly 
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investigated. Us prehistoric period has htirely hegnn to bo 
known. The work done by Brace Foote in the beds of the 
tialurmati and tlie Tapti and old geologic d deposits in tlio 
Baroda State has not been followed up. Wliat is now easenlud is 
to take up the clues su[)plied by Bruce Foote and iilst) to follow np 
the excavations made roceiitly by Pandit Madho ISarup Vats, 
Dr. G. S, Ghurye and Dr. lliranaiul S'^astri in Ivathitiwar. A 
systematic and extensive exploratioid of the hinterland as well 
as the coast of Gnjarat-Kathiawar, Cutch and parts of Ilajpntaua 
is urgently needed, as geographically this entire area is linked 
up with Sind which is at present an important store-house of 
prehistoric culture in India. Just as Pandit Vats found remains 
of this culture in Eathi5war, one may find them also in the valleys 
of the Narbada, Tapti and the Purna in Southern Gujarat, 
Mr. Manibhai Dvivedi of Navsari has already drawn the attention 
of archiuologiats towards the examination of certain ‘ancient’ sites 
in the Purija valley in his Purcilan Jhk^in (hijarHL 

The early mediaeval and raedboval histoi'y of Gi^javal will bo 
complete when a thorough analytical and syuthetical study is 
made of Jaina Prakrit works like the Kumdaijamald and of the 
Caulnkyan literature. Of the latter only the most important 
publications— Hemacandra’s DvyUamya, Meritlnnga’s Frabandha- 
cintdMani, Somesvara’s Kirtikaumudi and others mentioned in the 
bibliography have been used by the writer in this work. 

The Tines of investigation suggested here anticipate not only 
co-operation among the various research institutions in GujarSt, 
hut active support from the Kathiawar States. It will then 
be possible to co-ordinate and supplement the work which has 
been recently undertaken by the Baroda State. 


Deccan College Post-Graduate 

AND 

Research Institute, Poona; 
18th September, 1940 


H. D. SANKALIA 


* For the details and method of work sea the writer's articles in the t{ew 
Review, April, 1939, and the tllustmiei WeeUy of India, 27th March, 1938, 
respectively. 
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PART I 


Phyaiflal Umita 


CHAPTER I 

GEOGRAPHY 

pi-IYSIQALLY Gujarat fills the north-east corner of Western India; 

politically it forms the northern part of the Bombay Piesidency. 
Its form is not easy to describe. If the peninsula of Kathiawar looks 
„ , „ like a “ caricatured head ", bending down, the 

Position of Gttiarat , , , • i . j 

coastal plain suggests a lean body, supported 

by the Malwa plateau and the Satpura range. 

The two parts of Gujarat, the coastal plain and the peninsula, need a 
sepaiate desciiption. The coastal plain ol 
Gujaiat is bounded on the noith by the desert of 
Marwar; on the noilh-west by the Gieat Rann of Culch; towards the 
south-west the sill- of the rivers Banas and others has filled the sea-bod 
and joined it with the mainland of Kathiawar ; on the west is the Gulf ol 
Cambay and the nortli-oastern aroit o) the peninsula ol Kathiawar ; but 
lower down after Surat till Daman is the Arabian Sea. On the south 
Gujarat is bounded by the Deccan plataiu which abuts on the coastal plain 
between Daman and Dahnu. On the east are the gorges of the Narbada 
and the Tapti, with Satpura in between ; on the north-east lie the Mewar 
and Malwa plateaux, The peninsular portion, Kathiawar, has the Gulf 
of Culch on its north and north-west ; the Arabian Sea on the west, the 
Gulf of Cambay and the coastal plain on its south-east ; on its north-east 
a bulk of salt land, the long lagoons of the Nal Lake and the sill of 
the Banas and other rivers connect it willi the coastal plain. 

Gujarat thus presents three or four fronts to the rest of India, and one 
to the sea. All these have been crossed at somo 
time or other. The sea route to the Persian Gulf, 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean lay through one of its numerous ports.* 
The northern route lay through the modern Palanpur and opened out 
into Marwar and Rajputana.l Dohad-Ratlam is even now the only outlet 
to the east and north-east, to Malwa,* Central India and the Gangetic 
plains.** In the south or south-east, the road from Broach or Surat passed 


Routes 


I Broach, r-iiibay, Surat or Frabhas, and Dwarka on tbe Kathiawar coast. 

" The roa .larted from Broach ia the west and went to east across India by 
TTjjain and VidiS (Bhilsa) to Ko^ambi (Kosam) on the Jumna and thence to the 
Ganges and Fataliputra (Patna) , 
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along the cm.'it or lliuniHli llio idiimH I >('<•< an pl.iU'aii luio.''. Uu' t>in‘({i'. 
of the Navbailil, TiiiiLi and tin* Wislian (lliil, l)iin*im>; Knnlvanj tht* 
Deccan and the Cenlral Pioviiuvn in ctmlai I with (Injaiai.' l.a'Sllj,, 
inenlion nuwl lie made of the Gulf and Kaiin nl (‘iilidi on (l\i' umdi-wtsi 
of Katliiawar. Holh ran bo nw^oil and it w.is thioiitib tlir r iliju riilniu"! 
often infiUralcd Kutluawar fioiu Culrb, Sind and A\.ibia. , 

During the Caiilubya (Solafiki) period, the ro.ad ironi llu) roasial plain 
to Katliiawar started frain X'itainuain (wlu'rr now the ionuor’s north 
western limit ends) and passed v/Vr Wiwlhw.'in to Jiinilftaih. ‘ ‘Ihit lipforr 
that, it lay along the roast, star ting from Dholka or Dhandluik.i, procrrdin;’ 
to Gogha (in the Gulf of Cambay), then south-west to Soinnatli and ilioiirr 
norlh-wost to Dwarka.’ 


Linguistirally, however, (Jujarat comprises a inurli larger area In 
^ . , the, notth, beyond Alinuidfibad, the iiojmlation is 

mixed and the speorh in bilingual, but Cmjainli 
is spoken as far as I’alaniiur, boyoiul whicli the Inngmaue is hlarwan. 
Likewise Gujarati is used in tlio district'? o| Thar ami I’mkar in Sind, ' 
again having Manvdri a'l its neighbour in Ihn norlli. 1 1 ran rlaim t'ulrli 
as well, as it is oniiiloynd there for oflicial purpom's. It spread*! over llu* 
whole of Kathiawar In tlio south, it not only extends uii to Damnn," 
but stretches further down to lloinbay." 'I'lio population between the two 
places i.s mixed, and their langiuigc bilingual, the otlii-r laiitfuaifo hein,'! 
Marathi.’ To the cast, Gujarati is connected with, and menjes into the 
Jaipuri and Malvi ol Eastern and Southern Uajiiiifina, and the Kliamloshi 


The soaihern roiitn started from MasuUpatain and Vinnkonda and then passed 
through 7\aly5ni, Ter, Paitlian, Jnnnarf?) and Nosik (?). Hence within nhnndred 
miles of Broach, the road was dilfionlt because of tlio Western r.hat,s. See JJiAH, 
1901, p. 348. 

* BO., AVffii'aieffe, VIII, p, 693. 

“ Ibid,, p. 339, Side routes joined Valabhl (Vala) with Junagnrh and Vanthli. 

‘ It is believed that the old language of Gujarat belonged to the outer sub- 
branch and thus was connected with Sindhi, which even now belongs to that group. 
At present the link between the two Is Kachhi, a dialect of Sindhi, Cf. l.in&uhlio 
Survey, I, i, p. 176. 

Cf. Ibid,, and IX , i, p. 324. 

" It may be pointed out that Gujaratis of Bombay always feel that Bombay is a 
part of Gujarat. 

■( Berhaps It is not absolutely true that the two languages have no Inlermedlalr 
dialect. In Bombay at least, the Marapn of the Gujaratis called " Ghati Marathi " 
may well claim to be a dialect, 
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of Wcblcvo KhfiiKk“)h llu'oiiiJth IMuli, Iho lanRiWRo of the Uliil Inbe-j 
mluibitinff tlic Anivalli slopes ami the hordi-iK of Klnmlcsh. 

If CiLijatal owes nine h ol its < (uiiplox ciilUuo lu ilb ])usilioii, it owcfa aoL 

Slructui-cofOujurai the two clivi- 

faioii&, ctkistal ami peninsular, have to be discubhetl 
separately. Tlio uoilliem part of tire caistal plain of Gujarat is of recent 
lonnatiou and boIoiiRS to the "Post 'I'citiary” jicriod, tliough, no doubt, 
rocks of the “ Upjier ” and " Lowoi Tertiary ” are found between Surat and 
Uaroda, on the stiips of the Satpura Range which belous entirely to the 
“ Upper Cretaceous ” and “ Deccan Trap.” The southern part, from 
Surat to Daman, is again " Post Tertiary.” But on the cast and north-east, 
the coastal plain is bounded by the rocks of the “ Deccan Trap ", which 
embrace the Satpura, the Vindhya and the Malwa plateaux. Traces of 
“ Arcliacn " rocks are found to the east of Uaroda ; the “ Purana ” by tiie 
Aravalli range. I'he geological formation llms e.xplains the flatness of the 
coastal plain both in the north and the south, relieved by the solitary hill of 
Pavagarh. It coasists of fertile daubs, and is watered by muncrous rivers, 
the most important in the southern plain being the Tapli, the Narbada and 
the Mahi ; in the uortlrern, the Silbimnali and the smaller rivers, the J5aras- 
wall, the Rupon and the Pushiiavali. Uoskles, there are inimorous sunken 
wells. 


The struoluro of Kathiawar is the result of ils geological formation. 
The central tract belongs to the " Upper Cretaceous ’’ and “ Deccan Trap " 
period, while the narrow strijj of coast line all round belongs to the "Post 
Tertiary ” period, (a litllo corner of Dxrarka, to the “ Upper Tertiary”) and 
a small portion above the Mandar Hills (from Sejalcpur to Dhrangadlua 
and Wadhwan to Wankaner) to the “Gomlwana and Marine Equivalents". 
Consequently the surface of the land in the interior is undulating. The 
northern portion, with a few exceptions, is flat, while in the south, is the 
majestic Girnar besides a few solitary hills. The coastal region is an allu- 
vial plain. Its drainage is distributed on all sides over a great • number of 
small river areas.* Of these rivers, the largest is Bhadar passing through 
jetpur and Kutiyana to the sea at Navi Bandar. 

The position and structure of Gujarat are mainly responsible for its 

complex culture. Ils seafront was the gateway 

Position of Gujarat and earliest times through which ideas, influ- 

its culture ... 1 i 

ences and cultures passed to and fro as a result 

of commercial and other intercourses. A succession of influences entered 


For details see Main, Gso, Sny. Ittd., XXI, p, 3, 
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Gujaval in Ihe shape of invaders, refugees and Uninigmnls from Us otlier 
borders, never truly insurmountable, And the nuclei of all theso varicil 
influences — political and cultural — ^were the fertile doabs and river Iraclh 
in the coastal plain, for instance, the Mahlkantha, and the Savaswati 
boasting of good and prosperous ports ; in the peninsula, the fool 
of the hills, and the alluvial strip possessed of a few good harbours. 


On this alignment grew up the kingdoms of Mauryas, Ksatvapas and 
Guptas in Kathiawar with Girinagara (modern Junagarh) as the capital ; 
of the mediaeval dynasties, Gurjjatas, Calukyas and the Raslrakutas in the 
southern coastal plain around Kaira, Broach and Navsari; of the late 
mediaeval Caululryas on the doabs of the SaraswatT and its tributaries — 
the Rupen and the Pushpavati — ^round Anhilvada (Anahilavada) and 
Sidhpur (Siddhapura) ; while the famous harbours of Broach, Cambay and 
later, Sural, and ValabhT (modern Vala), Somnath (Sonignatha) and Dwiirka 
in Kathiawar owed no loss their political or commercial and religious impor- 
tance to their position. 


The present distribution of population in Gujarat in a way conlirnis 
the evidence of history. The coastal plains— 
"'"'polwiSion*'”* ^ particularly the country round about the mouths 
of the rivers Tapti, Narbada and the Mahl— are 
more densely populated than others. For instance, Kaiia lias a population 
of 451-SSO persons per sq. mile, Surat 251-350, Broach and Ahmadabad 
176-250, Baroda 251-350.’ In Kathiawar it is the aircient sites, Junagarh, 
Blavanagar, Dwarka and Dhank that Imve a population varying from 
251-350 to 176-350 persons persq. mile; whereas the rest of the penin- 
sula is sparsely inhabited, only 101-175 persons per sq. mile.* 


Gujarat as the name of the region under discussion is comparatively of 


Tiaditioiwl Divisions of 
Gujwst 


recent origin. Traditionally the region was said 
to consist of three divisions : Anartta, Lata and 
Surastra. The area covered by the first two 
divisions is not clearly defined. Anartta is sard to correspond to modern 
Notthem Gujarat, with its capital at Anandapur or Anartlapura,* as these 


names occur in the records of j*e 6th century.* But it is really doubtful 
whether before this period Anartlapura was the capital, and whether 


‘ Mahl and Rewa Kantha 101-175 persons per sq. mile. 

® Censw 0 / Itidta, 1931, VIII, part I, Map. 

* jBO, , I, p, 6., the modern Vadnagar, 

< See the Ust of places from Yalabhi Ins,, Appendix, p, 45, 
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Anarlla ‘ comprised llie whole of Northern Gujaiat or it and also Surastra 
(Kathiawar) as some Purai^ias tell us, or only the region round about 
Dwarlta." 

Lata roughly covered the present Southern Gujarat from the Main to 
the Tapti and perhaps a little further south, though its application varied as 
the use of it in the inscriptions show. From Indian sources its use 
cannot be traced back beyond the “Ith century A.D.,® though it may be 
identified with Larike of Ptolemy (c. A.D. 150).^ After the +th century, 
however, ISla is frequently mentioned in inscriptions’ and literature. 

Suraslra denoted the modem Kathiawar. In its widest denotation 
the term included the whole of Kathiawr, in its narrowest only the south- 
ern part of Kathiawar, known as Sorath. Its earliest mention is in 
Panini’s (c. 600-700 B.C.)' Ganapatha it is found later in the 

Mahahliaraia* inscriptions' and in the accounts of the Greek merchants'” 
and geographers." 

^ Epigraphically the name Anarttapura cannot be traced before the Valabhi 
inscriptions (o. 500 A.D.), while Anartta as a name of a region like Sar^f’^ is not so 
far found in them, though Anarttapura implies a ^ura (city) in Anartta. However 
Iho latter is mentioned in the JunSgarh Ins. of Rudradaman (A.D, 150). BI., VIII, 
pp. 36-49. 

" Tho location of ancient DvSnivati, capital of Krsna was, aooording to Bhatla^ 
sail, lllQ., X, p. 541, west of the mountain Ralvataka, near modern Junagath. 

*> Sec BG., I, p. 7 for references. 

'• MoCrindle,, Aiioimt India as desaribed by Ptolemy (c. 150 A.D.), p. 38. 

" Of these the earliest is, so far, the Mandasor Ins, of Kumaragupla and 
Uaodhugupta, CII., Ill, pp. 79-88, 

° 13elvalkar, Systems of Sanslerit Qrmmmr, p. 18 ; Keith, History of Sanshnt 
Literature, p. 446 places him about B.C. 400. 

’ Bdhtlingk, Pdnini’s OrmnmaHsoJter Regeln, 1840, p. LXXXVII; BG., I, p, 6. 

” See Sorensen, Index to the names in the Mahabhdrata, p, 661; BG., I, p 6. 

” Of Rudradaman, El., VIII, pp. 36-49; Gotamiputra Satakanl, Ibid., p, 60 ; 
and Skandagupta, CII., Ill, p, 59 ; of. also Sorathaka in BI., XXIV, p, 147. 

Pliny, Natural History (A.D. 77) surprisingly does not mention either 
Surastra, Cutch or the ooastal tract of Gujant by any known name, though ho 
frequently mentions Fatala, the tract near the mouth of the Indus. 

Strabo (60 B C,-A.D, 19, Geography, Book XI, Part XI, Jones' Edition, 
Vol. V, p. 279-80), who quotes Apollodorus, uses the phrase ' the kingdom of 
Saraostos ’ which means ' the kingdom of the king of Surastra ’ according to Tarn, 
The Greeks in Baoiria and India, Cambridge 1938, p, 150. 

Ptolemy ifSIoCrindle, o.c , p. 35 and 37) uses the terms ‘ Syrastra ' and 
’ Syrastrene.’ The latter terms, says Tarn, o.c,, p. 234, included besides Kathiawar, 
the coastal regions of Gujaiit vfs.. Broach and Surat, 
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Of these divisions, only Lata and Surasuu (olteu tailed Saumslr.i) 
survived in tlie lat(? incdiaewd peiiud. Late in llu* 
AppUcaiionof Hio Namo century aftei the spread' ol the t'mrjams 

from Noithctn India, midei the Canlukya rule 
Northern Gujarat began to be culled Gurjanf-Manilirlut (iiirjaivtkitif anti 
Gurjamtra. 

The present name ‘ Gujarat ’ came to be applied to the whole ot 
modern Gujamt under the Muslims in the 
Guj««tjindor the Muslims. 'Mediaeval' period (A.D. Uy5-1473) though 
much of Kathiawar was still known as boralh. 
The territorial limits of Gujarat varied now, as before, with the power 
of its rulers. At its maximum, the hinits extended from Jalor in the north 
to the neighbourhood of Bombay in the south ; in the east, from Malwa, 
to the shores of the Arabian Sea on the west (including Kathiawar). 
The old administrative names of the districts were replaced by the new 
called sarkars, which were further divided into pargams? In spite of 
these official changes, various tracts were still known by their tradi- 
tional names, e.g., Dandal, comprising the Kadi Pargana, Jludawar, including 
Vimmgam." In Kathiawar, Halar included Cutoh and Bbujnagar and its 
neighbourhood j Kathiawar, Navanagar and its vicinity j whereas Kolwad, 
Babriawad and Panjal were in Saurastra,* Besides, there are mentioned 
Oklialdior and Pmbhaskher, which covered the neighbourhood of Dwdvka, 
and Somamithpajan and Us neighbourhood respectively." 


The Mughals (A.D. 1573-1750) made Gujarat one of their provinces 
and appointed a viceroy (or Subahdar) to govern it. They also reduced its 
wide extent, though they retained the old administrative names. 


Under the British, Gujarat falls into two brood divisions. One division 
IS ruled by clilTerent Indian States ; the other forms part of the Bombay 
Presidency. Of the former, Daroda is the largest, while many smaller 
slates share among themselves almost the whole of Kathiawar, 


^ For references see below. 

* In tha time of the Sultans of Gujarat, there were 25 saykafs, whioh were 
reduced to 16 bj Akbar. See IS^irat-hAhmadt, Supplement, GOS., XLIII, p. 162. 

" For full list see Zbul, p. 206. 

* Ibid , p. 207. 

* BO., I, p. 208, mainly oitei Halar, Kathiavada, Gohllvada, Bibariavada and 
JetYid*, cojaprirtng roughly the north-west, centre, south-east, south-west and 
middle-west (round Gumli) respeotively. Others are mentioned in the footnote. 
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Section I 
Ancient Period 
kc.B.C.300—A.D. 500) 

T EGEND aud Imdilion ci edit the Yadavas with the fiist occupation ol 
the peninsular Gujarat. They, under Kisna, are said to have ruled 
the whole province from their capital at Dwarlca, 

But the real political histoiy of Gujanlt, as of almost the whole of 
ancient India, begins with the Mauryas, about 
Mnuryqsfo. B.C. 319-‘200) 319 I3,C. Caiidragiipta, the first king of the 

dynasty spread liis power over the north-west 
Irontiera of India, Northcui India and the gieatcr paitof the peiiinsuln. His 
aoveroignly over llie peninsular Gujarat is attested by a latei insciiption of the 
Ksatiapa Kudiadamaii (A.D. 150), whore an explicit reference is made to 
V.aisya I’usyagupta, as the viceroy (raslriya) of the Empeior Candragupla 
Maurya. ‘ Continuance of the Maurya rule ovoi Gujarat under Asoka, the 
giandson of Candragupta, is proved by fourteen edicts of Asoka himself on a 
rock in Junagarh and secondly by the reference just cited, wherein a Yavam 
'J'usaspha is mentioned as the viceroy of Asolia.* The fact that almost all 
the rock-edicts of Asoka liava been found on the frontiers of his empire, with 
the one that he himself was the viceroy of Malwa, the neighbouring province 
ol Gujarat on the cast, has been adduced to show that the whole of 
Northern Gujaiat was under the Mauryan sway.’ The capital of the 
peninsular Gujarat from this time liU c. 500 A.D. seems to have been 
Girinagara (Junagarh); and Dhrgukaccha (Broach), Baiygaasa of the 
Gieeks, if not the capital, the most important town of southern Gujarat. 
Whether Gujarat remained under Sampiati, the grandson and successor ol 
Asoka, is a moot point. But it is certain that Mauryan rule in the province 
did not last after Samprati (c. B, C. 200). 

^ JunSgarh Kock Ins. of Rndradaman, BI,, VIII, pp. 36-49. 

* Ibid, 

“ BO„I, 1, H. 
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Wlial relation ('riijaral had with the .SiuiftfUrt, tlie iuirra'isors of tho 
MiUiryas, it is not iiossiblo to say tor reiiain, 
Indian literature speaks of two .Suhga inarches 
to the south: one to the north-west and thence to the southern oi'eiin 
under Pusyamitra, ‘ the other to the Sindhu with lire, akvametlhit 
under Vasumitra, «tho gmndson of Pusyamitra. 'rarn thinks ' iliat tlie 
southern ocean refers to the southern ocean at Patalene and Suriislra, 
if this be accepted, Suriistra may be said to be connected with llie 
Joungas, however brief that period may be. The reference to a figlU with 
the Yavanas on the Sindhu, is doubtful, if it means " in Sind,” The 
Sindhu however seams to be the Cliambal,' and so Vasumitra encountered 
the Yavanas perhaps near Mathura which was then under Menander.' 
Hence it is unlikely that the akvantedlia came to Sunislra or Gujarat 
through Sind. 


Early Andhraa 


There is no positive evidence regarding the sway of the early Andhrns 
over (iujarat. They might have ruled over it 
(including Kathiawar) during the height ol their 
power under Kysjjai the second king of the I’uranio lists wlion Andhra rale 
oxtendocl to Nasik and the Woslorn Ghats, lispaciiilly this is probable 
under lorl ioalakarnT, who is known from the Kharavola inscription as the 
' Protector of the West,’ (c. I6fi ll.C.)* 


The inunga or Andhra conquest of (iiijardl ( if there was one ) was 
short lived. For the TBactrian Greeks invaded 
bIc— 100) north-west India under Demetrius (about 

185 B. C. ), advanced down I ho Indus, took 
Patalane and soon occupied the coastal regions in Western India — Cntch, 
Surastra and Gujarat.’ Here they established themselves first under Apollo- 
dotus, probably a brother of Demetruis,* who in the latter’s absence from 

( — — - — 

‘ PMyluski, La Lismde De L'Bmpereur Afoka (Afoka-Avaiiaiw), 1023, 
pp, 90, 93, 301-4 ; Tarn, o.o., p, 177. 

“ Kalidasa, Malavikagnitiiiira, Act V after verse 14, 

" Tarn, o.o., p. 177, 

* Zbia,, p. 228. 

* Cunningham, NC., 1870, X, p. 327 thought this river to be the Sindhu at 
Narwar, '■ a bouudary between the conquered provinoea of Mathura and the Imlepen- 
dant Indian State of Vldl& (Bhilsa) on the south," 

“ For a detailed account of these kings see Banerji, History of Orissa, Vo), I, 
pp. 74, 82, 

'' See above p. 5, n. 11. 

“ Tarn, o o,, p. 76, 
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India ruled the wliolc country between Gandliara and Uarygaza,' while 
Menander, a general of Demetrius liad reached Fatal iputra and was in 
charge of the eastern territories,” Apollodolus’ reign in Gujamt must have 
lasted sufficiently long, for hia coins were current in Ilarygaza and are also 
found in the province." When he and Demetrius both died and IJactria was 
taken by Eucratides, Menander became the king of the Greek provinces 
in India.'’ Of these he lost many of the eastern provinces, ills empire, 
in fact, extended from Mathura in the east to llarygaza in the west 
in the form of a horse-shoe, cutting out Ujjain and Avanti which were 
regained by Pusyainitra." From the lime of the death of Apollodotus till 
his own death in 148 B. C.” he must liave retained hi.s possessions including 
Gujarat. For his coins are found in this province’ and in all the 
territories under him," and were also current at Batygaza." It is 
doubtful if Eucratides ever mled there either when Menander was ruling 
or after his death, though his coins arc discovered from Gujarat.'" It 
is, however, sugge-sted" that the Greek rale over Gujarat did not end with 
Menander, but may have continued under his sou Solev I through his 
general Apollodotus If, as it is the lallcr’s coins” whicli are imitated hy the 
tiaka Satraps Casiana and Nahaixinn. 

'Pho Greeks wore driven out from India by the Sakas. 'I'liese nomad 
invaders, onloring India from !?akaslaiia (Soislan), 
" conquered Abitia on the Indus. Advancing 

.southwards they took Palalene and the Greek sea-provinces of Ciitch and 

' p. I'IS. Tara argues fcoiu the btatemont in the Periplm, p, 'll that 

Apollodotus’ coins were clrcvrlating in Barygaza. 

“ Cunningham, lyimiAmn-ri'c CAtojm'c/* 1870, Vol. X, New series, p. 85, after 
the account of Trogus Pompeins. 

" BG,, I, pp. IG-S, ; Cunningham, o, c,, pp. 78 and 85, 

■■ The exact date of this event is not known. Tarn, o.c., p, 169, 

“ Ibid., p 227. 

“ Ibid., p. 230. 

’ BG., I, pp. 16-18. 

** Cunningham, NO., X, 1870, pp. 220-2. 

“ McCrindle, Periphis, p. 121. 

C(. the remarks in BO., 1, p, 16. Tarn does not seem to have noticed this, 
hence he does not discuss the question, However, in view of Tarn’s fresh study the 
chronology of the Greek rulers la Gujarat, as given in BG,, T, p. 16, must he 
given up. 

'* Tarn, o.c., p. 318, 

Rapson. Indian Coins, 1897, p, 21, 

2 
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Suraslreue. This was Iheiv oviRinal kingdom in India,' In about 8() IJ.C. 
they proceeded northwards from Abiria up the Indus under Maues or 
Moga and concpicred northern India.® According to the Indian tradition 
these bakas were driven out fioin Ujjain in 58 B.C." Hut whether they 
lost Gujarat and Kathiawar also we do not know. 


In fact there is little evidence to determine who the rulers of Gujarat 
were (unless it be the Andhias) till wo meet with 
*^(a!d.* 11 9-1245** another branch of the ^akas in about 100 A.D. 

This dynasty was known as Ksaharata, The 
earliest member of this dynasty, who is known only from his coins, was 
Bhumaka. His coins are found along the coast of Gujarat and 
Kathiawar and also sometimes in Mahva. Nabapana, it is held, succeeded 
him. Very few of the latter's coins are found in Gujarat proper.'* None 
of the coins are dated, but on the strength of the inscriptions (all found 
outside Gujarat and dated in the years 41-46) the Ksaharata rule over 
Gujarat is fixed at the first quarter of the second century A.D. The 
Ksuliariitas were exterminated by loalakarip Gotamiputia and Gujarat and 
Kathiawar passed over again itrto the hands of the Andhras,'”' 


From the Andhras they were taken back by the .second Ksalraixi 
dynasty, Itnown as the Wostoni Ksatrapas, which 
(A.D.*l*^304) Gujarat for about 200 ycaas continu- 

ously. Though very few details of tiro govern- 
ment are available, a few inscriptions and coins of almost every ruler supply 
us with a connected account of the dynasty. It is not necessary, however, 
to go through king by king ; the salient features of their history may be 
noted. The Ksalrapa family of Coslana, as of Bhumaka, was of northern 
origin, either Saka or Fahlva, though it was known later as Ssaka. Each of 
these had come down to Malwa as a viceroy of a northern power, “ ns is 


* Tarn, o.c,, p, 320. 

» lUA. 

" CH/.,p. 168, 

‘ Hifl relation with Gujarat voats only on the reference to places in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar in the inscriptions of his son-in-law K^abhadatta. See EL, VIII, p. 78, 

But this reference to the holy places— PrabhsEs, etc., —should not by itself Imply the 
I^ahorata sway over them. For benefactions ware made in ancient India irrespec- 
tive of territorial possessions. They depended more on the sacredness of the places 
themselves, 

® Nasik Cave Inscription No 2 ; of Sir! Fulumayi Vasithiputa. El , VIII, p. 60. 
“ Vincent Smith, Early History of India, -Ith Ed„ p, 222, holds that 
hddofiSceasagreatSatrapaunderKadphisesIIoftheKushan dynasty, and Nahn- 

i^a, perhaps uader the Indo-Parlhiau king, Gondopheres, [Ibid, , p, 220), 
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evidenL from their litle> ‘Ksaliapa’ meaning ‘salrapa’ or ‘feudatory’. 
The first ruling member of the family seems to bo Caslana, son of 
Ghsasraotika. It reached the zenith of its power under Rudradamau I 
(150 A.D.)* Under him the Ksatrapa dominion extended, as is attested 
by his inscription at Gimar, and confirmed by the distribution of his coins, 
and by the evidence of the Andhra inscriptions, to the greater part of 
Central India, Rajputana, Cutch, Sind, Gujarat, Kathiawar and Northern 
Konkan." In the Girnar inscription his victories over SataltarijT, the 
Lord of the Deccan, are specifically mentioned, as also the fact that he 
won for himself the title of ‘ Mahaksatrapa His capital was at Ujjam 
in Malwa, and Gujarat was mled by a governor, Suvisaklia. What 
happened to this extensive empire under the subsequent reigns is not 
known. The change in the title ‘ Mahaksatrapa ’ to ‘ Ksatrapa ' or 
vice versa is assumed to indicate loss or gain in power, but it gives no idea 
of the extent. It is beyond doubt that the family of Castana ruled without a 
break till Saka year 226, i.e., 304- A.D., and that Ksatrapa Visvasena was 
its last ruling member. 


Gnptas 

A,D. 456-495) 


The K^lmpas, however, continue to rule on. Ksatrapa Rudrasiihha II, 
son of Swirai Jivadaman, perliaps a relative of 
Kwtra^ Branoh Line K^trapa family succeeds Ksatrapa 

^ ‘ ~ ' Visvasona in the year 227, i.e,, 305 A.D. The 

end of this branch lino is reached in Svami Rudrasimha III, when probably 
in A.D. 390 Gujarat was annexed by the Guptas. 

After a period of about 200 years, in c. 400 A.D., the Guptas, probably 
Candragupta II, once more broke through the 
north-eastern frontier of Gujarat. His successors, 
Kumaragupla I and Slandagupta, definitely ousted 
the existing rulers, and appointed their own viceroy, a native, at the 
ancient capital of the province, Girinagara. It is difficult to say what was 
the extent of the Gnpla rule in Gujarat. Cutch seems to form the north- 
western frontier ; the southern is doubtful. The Traikiitaka ruler Dahra- 
sena was ruling the south of the Tapti contemporaneously with Skandagupta, 
(The northern part, as well as the eastern part of Gujarat was, of course, 
under the Guptas, as it was from there that they entered the province), 
Gupta suzereignty over Gujarat was lost with the brealr up of the 
empire after the death of Skandagupta (c. 470 A.D.). 

A small but independent dynasty of the Traikujakas furnishes the 
history of Southern Gujarat for the second half 
of the fifth century A.D. A few coins and 
inscriptions tell this story. Dahrasena, son of 


Tnikutakas 
(A.D. 455-495) 


* For detailed information see Rapson, Doifts of the Aitihra Dywitsty, p. CXIX. 
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Indratlalla, ruled a pail of the counliy huiilh ol llu' 'I'aiili in Ihc yciif 
456-457 A.D, lie was lliius, as mentioned liclore, a i oiUoinpuiary 
of Skandagupta. Tlioie is not suflioionl ei'idcnce to tiaco tlu' 'I'laikiiUiktt 
relations with the Guptas. Most probably Dahrasenn was an mdo- 
pendent king as he boasts ot liaviug performed an ativantcdlin. 
Furthermore, he, as ivell as liis successor, dates liis inscniUicm in Ins own 
era, known us the Traikiitaka, later as Cedi or Kalacuri era.' Under his 
son Vyaghrasena the Traikiitaka dominions extend Inrther south into 
Konkan.^ But in about 500 A.D. the “ever increasing power of the 
Traikiitakas ", boasted ol by the Kanheri plates," was crushed by tlie lasl(?) 
Vakataka King Harisena, whom an Ajaiila inscription credits with I’iclories 
over Lata and Trikiita.* 


‘ It is said to commence on iv^vtna Sudi I in A.D. a-IS, Mirashi. El XXIV 
p. 118. suggests slight modification as to the first day of its coramen’cemenl' 
Jaya8wal,HM/oi-yo/;«di<^, 1933, p, 111 thinks that the era began in A O ’48-49 
and was started by the first Vakataka King Vlndhya&kti. 

“ Known from two inscriptions and coins (undated), 

’ Cave Temples oj ’Western India, ASWl,, X, p. S8. 

* A,lso Kuntala, .Andhra, Kosala, Kalinga and Avantl, ASWI,, IV, p. 127. 
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Early Mediaeval Period 


(c. A.D.500-C. 950 A.D.) 


IN the early mediaeval period only two ancient divisions of Gujarat, 
Lata and Surastra, are frequently mentioned. Of the third, noAV called 
Northern Gujarat, a portion often passed into Lata or Southern 
Gujarat, ‘ and a part into Surastra. It seems to have lost its individuality 
and it is not kno\vn which political power was in possession of it in the 
beginning of the 6th century. The history of Lata and Surastra, unlike the 
preceding period, needs to be separately treated as each had a distinct scries 
of rulers. 


The Vakataka suzerainty over Lata may liave lasted the whole reign 
of Harisena till c. 520 A.D. But after this date 
520**61*0*1 D ) Vakatakas are heard of no more ; whereas in 

Gujarat we find a vassal king (mahasamanla 
maharaja) Samgaraasimha governing the district between the Tapti and the 
Narmada {antarmrmadavisaya) from his capital at Broach (Bharukaccha) 
in A.D. 540.” Who his overlord was is not known for certain. Probably 
it was the KalaccurT King Krsnaraja, as we learn from the records of his 
son Jiankaragana” and son’s son Buddharaja ^ tliat the Kaj.accurl dominion 
extended from Malwa ’ in the north to the modern Nasik district " in the 
south and included the Broach” and Baroda districts* as well. The 
Kajaccurls might have bean, at first, the feudatories of, or a family 
connected with * the Traikulakas. For their epigraphs show acquaintance ’ 

' By ' Southern Gujarat I mean all the country south of the Mahi till Daman 
though often it is applied to the country south of the Narbada or the Tiipti only. 

° Sunaokala Plates, El., X, p. 72. 

” Grant of Santilla, Ibid., II, p, 22, and Abhona Plates of Sahkaragana, Ibid., 
296. 

Sarsavani Plates, Ibid., VI, p. 29^ ; Vadner Plates, Ibid., XII, p. 30. 

For details see list of place-names. Appendix, p, 3^. 

Fleet in EG., I, ii, p. 295. 

For instance, (1) the size of the Santilla Pis. is almost the same as that of the 
Traikutaka pis. 

(2) The title ’ Maharaja ’ and the name Sahkaragana remind us 
of the similar title used by the Traikiitakas and the name 
of " Dahragana ” on some coins. 

(3) Close similarity of their script with those of the 
Traikiitakas. 


IX, p. 
< 

5 

6 
7 
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with those o[ llie latter, and the era vised by them, Ihounh not 
named, is the same as the one used by the latter. Whatever be their 
origin, during a short rule of 100 years, after assimilating the existing ' 
cultural traditions of their predecessors — the Guptas and the Traikutakas — 
they themselves established others '' which were followed by the Gurj jaras 
of Broach and the Calukyas of Navsari. Barly in the 7lh century the 
Kalaccurl King Buddliaraja was defeated by the Western Calukya King 
Mahgalaraja (Mahgalesa), ' and since then southern Lahi, the country 
south of the Tapti, became a Calukya province.* 

Wliat happened to the northern provinces — Malwa and Northern 
Lata — of the Katacciirfs can not be definitely decided.” But a little later, 
in 630 A.D., the country north of the Tapti, 
Gurjiaws rouud about Broach, is found under a Gurjjara 

king Dadda TI.” These Gurjjaras are supposed’ to be a branch and feuda- 
tories of the Gurjura-Pralihara ” dynasty of Jodhpur and Dadda I of the 
Broach branch is identified with Dadda one of the sons of I-laricandra, the 
founder of the Jodhpur branch. Whalovor be the relation of the Pratiharas 
with the Gurjjaras — tribal or otherwise — in connexion with the Broach rulors 
we have to note tliat they call thomselves ' of the family of tho king of 
Gurjjara ’ {Qiirjjara-it^pntivathka) i.e. Gurjjara country and not of the 
tribe of the Gurjjaras. Tlial is, the Gurjjaras of Broach may not have 

' See below. 

* See below. 

" Nerur Flates, I A., VII, p. IGl. Kielhorn’s LM, No. 0. 

^ For its subsequent history see below. 

Might have been conquered by Prabhakaravardhana, who in the Iltn’ijaoayiUt , 
(Ed, by Parab, 1897), p. 130 is said to have subdued the rulers of Sindbu, Gnrjara, 
Lata and Malava. Ganguly, IHQ , IX, 1933, p. 407 says that by this defeat (at the 
hands of Rajyavardhana) Buddharaja did not lose Maiwa ; this he lost to the 

Maltrakas of Valabhi in about 639 or before But what the position of 

Buddharaja was in a period of about 30 years and whether the Maittakas could drive 
him out from Malwa remains to be considered. 

“ Kaira Plates, lA.. XIII, p. 81. 

’ Majumdar, Joitrnal Departmext of Letton, Calcutta University, 1923 
Vol. X, p, 11. 

“ This is a much discussed term. Ganguly, for instance, IHQ., X, p, 613, 
thinks that Gurjaras and Praiibaras are two distinct peoples and interprets the term 
as meaning the PratlbSra family of the Gurjaro country. 
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belonged to the Gurjara tribe.' This much, however, seems probable that 
the ‘ Gurjjaras of Broach ’ were a branch of the ‘ Gurjara- Pratiharas of 
Rajputana,’ though it must be said flat none of their records gives the 
slightest hint of this beyond declaring their feudatory state ; feudatories 
in the beginning, c. S90 A.D., perhaps of the KataccutTs ; later of both the 
Gurjaia-Pratihams and the Calulryas of Badami, and then in about 
640 A. D. of the Maitrakas ofValabhT. 

The genealogy of the Gurjjara rulers presents a problem. The 
earlier grants® of Dadda (II) mention three rulers whose names Dadda, his 
son Jayabhata, and his son Dadda (II) are identical with those mentioned 
in the later grants * but their epithets ' Samanta ' ‘ Vlfardga ' and 
‘ Prakdntaraga ’ are not only not mentioned m the later grarrts but new 
ones ‘ Protector of the Lord of Valabht ’ and ‘ Bdhusahdya ’ are applied 
to the Dadda (I) and Dadda (II) in the grant of 4 56 and in the recently 
published grant of 486. So the natural presumption' is that the earlier and 
later grants refer to two different sets of individuals by the name of 
Dadda (l), Jayabhata and Dadda (II). However, Dadda (l) of the 
late grants must be identified with Dadda (II) of the earlier grants. 
For the latter lived in 630-40 A.D., exactly the time when Ilatsa 
attempted to invade western and southern India but was hold back by Dadda 
(I) of the later grants and by Pulakesin (II) in or before A.D. 634.“ 
Likewise wo have also to identify Jayabhata (ll) of the grant of '1 56 


* The Gurjaras are supposed to have emigrated from Central Asia and entered 
the Punjab through the north-wealern frontier of India. From here they spread out 
eastwards and southwards and in the latter direction their second big halt was in 
Rajputana. Their settlements in the Punjab are now knownras Gujranwala, Gujarat 
and Gujarkhan, whereas in Rajputana, in the9tb century, their settlement was called 
Gurjaratra. Bhandarkar, ' Gurjaras ’ /BBiJAS., XXI, p. 414 and 432 ; Ghatyala 
Ins. of Kakuka, 862-1 A.D,, JRAS., 1895, p. 513 and Danltapur Ins, of Bhoja, 
A.D. 706, EI.,V, p. 211. 

Smitli, EHI., p. 428 says that there is nothing to show what part of Asia they 
came from or to what race they belonged. 

“ (K). S. 380, 385, lA., XIII, pp. 81 and 88 ; S. 391 , 392, El., II, p, 21 and 
V. p. 41. 


» S. 456, I A., XIII, p, 77 ; and S. 486, El., XXIII, p. 147. 

* Bhagwanlal Indraji in M., XIII, p. 72 and 75. 

" Alhole Inscription of Pulake^ji II, El., VI, p. 6 ; Kielhorn’s List No. 10, 
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wilh that of the Kraut ol 48A as their ilcsn-iptions aie ulciUhnl, 'I'lip 
Gurjjaui penealoffy should Ihon stand os folhm’s ' : ■ 

Dadda (I)i Sainaiifa c. 580 A.D, 

Jayabhala {I)i Vltdrifga c. 605 A.l'). 

Dadda (II), Pmkautaraga, Proterlor of the Lord of \'alabliT 
629-41 A.D. 


Jayabhata (11), 
Dadda (III), 
Jayabhata (III), 
Ahirole (D, 
Jayabhata (IV), 


c, 655 A.D. 

Bahusaha^a c. 680 A.D. 
Mahasaniantadhipati c. 704-5 A.D. 
Mahdsamantddhipati c. 725 A.D. 
Mahdsdmantddhipati 734-5 A.D. 


The extent of the Guvjjara fiof is rouftlily indicated by the find-spots’'’ 
ol their inscriptions. But it can be fixed more proci.soly by takiuK i»to 
consideration the places from which the grants wore inada and tlio places in 
which the lands are givou." Excepting one case all the grants are made 
from the Broach district whereas the lands granted are in one case riot in 
the Bharukacchn or Aukulosvaia-OT.yff 3 iff, but in the Saiigiunakhetaka- 
vi^aya. That is perhaps the modern liarotla district which was then called 
by this name after its capital (?) Sarigamakhelaka (Sarikhociri). The 
boundaries of the Gurjjara dominion then were : the Mahi river in the north 
and, the Tapti in the south ; Sarikhecla and the tract known as the Rewa 
Kanthii Agency in the east and the Gulf of Cambay on the west. The 
southern boundary will have to be shifted to the south of the Tapti if the 
places mentioned in the spurious platra ' are taken into, account. 


‘ Aoharya, while editing the new grant of 486, BI., XXIU, p. 149 seems to 
have lost sight of the above facts and identified Dadda, the Protector of the Lord of 
Valabhi, with the first Dadda of the earlier grants, placing thereby the checkmate of 
Harsa, atleast 2S years earlier which Is not warranted by history. Moreover he also 
ascribes to him the Sahkheda Plate of 346, as has been hitherto done ; but it is 
doubtful. It may belong to the Katacourfs who were then in possession of the 
Broach district. After the MS. was sent to the press I find that similar objections 
are raised by Mlrashl in El,, XXIV, p. 179. 

’ See Appendix, A, pp, 2-3. 

’ See Ibid,, pp. 3S-7. 

* See Ibid, , pp, 77-9. 
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'J'he capital ol the Gurjjaras seems to be Nandipuri, from which 
majority of the grants are issued. It is identified with Nfindod,' Ihc 
capital of the Rajpipla State, about 34 miles east of Tjroach.” 


The relations of ihe Gurjjaras with their southern and western con- 
lem]ioraries“ — the Calukyas ol Badami and the Maitrakas ot ValabhT — 
seem to be cordial throughout. Dadda II, peilraps with the help ol 
Pulakesin II, protected * a Lord of ValabhT,’ who must be identified witli 
Dhruvasena II (A.D. 620-40) and not Dhamsena I\’ as suggested by 
Bhagwanlal Indiaji.* On another occasion Jayabhata H'', the last known 
lulerofthe dynasty, went out to ValabhT to help its ruler against the 
'I’ajjikas (Arabs) in A.D. 734-5- and not to fight against him, as so fat 
supposed, on the evidence of his Kavi grant.® None of the ValabhT grants 
refers to these incidents. But the latter must have happened during the 
reign of STladitya V wliose only known date is 723 A.D.’ 

After “Jayabhata IV the dynasty rvas perhaps wiped out hy the Aral) 
raid under Junaid.'’ 


1 lowcver, the 1 Iroacli kingdom did not remain long under the Aiabs. 
- , , . rv Within a decade or so they were diivon out by 

the Cnirjai'a-Praliharas of Avaiili and the 
Icingdom was placcil under one of their feudatories known as the 
Catiamaiuis.'" A member of this family ruled at Broach in A.D. 756 inidiu 


‘ BQ., I, p. 113. 

Bbhler identified this place with an old fort of the same name about 2 miles 
to the north of the east gate of llroach. lA., Vll, p. 62- This means Broach itsell. 
But if this wet e so there seems to be no reason why It should not have been men- 
lioned as it i-j done in the grants of ihe earlier and later dynasties that ruled at 
Broach. 

' The eastern contemporaries, tilt about 630 A.D., were the Kataccurls and the 
Onrjjaras were their vassals. The northern were probably the Gnrjaras of Bajputana. 

‘ no., I, p. lie. 

According to Dr, Chakravarti, commenting on the reading of the recently 
published grant of S. 486, HI,, XXIII, p, ISl, n. 7. 

“ /A.,V, p. 113. ’’ /BBBAS., XI, p. 33S. 

^ Who according to Majumdar, /L., X, p. 21 also broke up the Gurjara oonfl- 
deracy in Bnjpntana. 

“ Thought by Majumdar, Ibid., and Tripathi, History of Kanaitj, 1937, ns a 
branch of the Gurjaras of Kajpntana, 

TIansot Grant of Bhartrvad4ha, V,S. 813-=A,D. 756, El,, XII, pp. 197-20-1. 
For details see Appendix pp. 23, 26, 37, 69. 
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Mr^cuvjilokii, 'I'lii' liilU'i' is iiUiutifioil with till' (iurjina-Pnililiai'A kiuH' of 
A.vanti Nfigahlialu I.‘ U is inipossihli- that Ihp C'ahamiinas nnild Ikui* 
lirevimisly ruled ixlllniai'li ns Ihe kiiiHftloin till r. A. IX 740 wiis luuler n 
different family. I’lit the nnnies^ nl llu- inemheis of tin; ramily iinlii.'ati* 
tlint tlie Cnhanutaiis were perliaiw connecteil or iiciiunintcd with tin* 
issatrapas ' ami Maitrakns of Surasirn.^ 


Southern Lata, tlu' country south ot the ’I'aiili, hecanie peihaps a 
Calukyai (.klukya province, as .said hufoic, when Man{jale.^a 

(o A.D. 610-740) defeated its iiiler Kahaccurf IJiuldharaja.’ ,\ftet 
I'ulakesiu 1 1 stopped the soiithein advance of llarsa on the Naihada m 
about A.D. 630, ‘‘ the Calukya suzerainty over Lata must liavc been tirmly 
e.stablished. Under it ('lujiinit might kive been inllnenced liy the Kanarcsc 
culture,’ and the routes lor this must he either the cuistal country ol 
Konlran or the mountain passes x'ia Nasik. 

Evidence of the acUud estahlishmeul of the Calukya lule in (lujaial 
cannot bo Inxd till about (iTO .k.l)., Ihough Ivacos of tire earlier (c, d.'jo .k.l ).)' 
Kanarese penetration in the pioviucc an* alTordeil by the giant" ol a 
Sendraka'" cliiof Nikumlihallasakti, who S(*oins to he a ' Cahiloa fciulatoi.v .' 
I’romA.iX 670 -740, sons of I tbamsiaya Jayusln'ihavaiman Ihruther of the 
Western Calukya Emperor Vikmmaditya l), tsvyasrya iNdaditya (A.l), (ibO 
()02), Jayasvaya Mahgalaraja (731 A. D.) and tlw latU'r’s son .\vam 


' Konow, Ibid., p. 200 ; J'ripatlii, o.c., p, 22K ; .Majinudar, o o., places DevarHja 
in A.n. 750 while the reference in this grant presupposes Nagnbliata 1, unlose It be 
assumed that the expression " in the increasing reign of the glorious NSgavaloka'' 
implies the rule founded by Nagiivalolia. 

“ These are I Raja Hahesvaradama -i llaradfima 

2 bhimadania 5 Dhrubhatadeva 

3 Uhartrvaddha (1) 0 Ilharirvaddha (It) 

In this list the 1st, 2nd and 4th, kings have Ksatrapa name'endings ; the fifth, as 
pointed out by Konow, has a name similar to that of the Maitrakns of 'ValaMii 
1 ihnibhala. 

■' Ray, Dynastic History o/ Northern India, II, p, 1057. 

* Konow, HI., XII, p 19S, ’ Above p. 14. 

“ I find Dr, Altekar agreeing with tlUs view. AHORI , XIII, 1932, p. 300. 

’’ See below under ' Kpigtaphy ’ and ' Religion '. 

• The earliest record, the Kaira grant of Vijayaraja ot S. 394, I A., VII, p. 241, 
is declared to be a forgery. See Fleet, Ibid., p. 251, and HG., I, p. 111. 

9 Hagumra grant lA., X’VIII, p, 265, For details see Appendix pp, 23, 66. 

<" According to Uuhlev the Sendrakas were a Kanarese family. See Ibid, 
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Janasi'aya Pulakcsiraja (A.D. 73b-y) and peditips Napfavardhana alwi arc 
I'outid ruling over LaUi not as feudalorics, hut as inde.pundenl kings.' 

'I'he names of territorial units “ and other places® meulioned in llu-ir 
inscriptions indicate that the dominion of ‘ tlie W'estern Calukyas of 
Navasarika' " extended in the north to the Narbfula;' in Llio south it was 
linked up with that of the tmporial Calukyas ; in the south-east it included 
the modern district of Nasik. 'I'he capital of this kingdom was Navasarika 
(modern Na\'sari). 

The inscriptions do not give any hint of the relations of the Calukyas 
with the Gurjjaras, nor does it come forth from tlie records of the latter. 
But it is possible that since the time of Pulakesi II, the Calukyas were at 
times nominal overlords of the Gurjjaras An important event, however, 
look place in the closing vears of the Calukya rule in Gujarat. Arahs> 
perhaps under juiuiid, the govci nor of Khalifa Haslnim" (A.D. 724-7-13) 
overran the contemporary kingdoms ol Sindh, Cutch, Surastva, and those of 
the Ciipotakas, “hfauryasof Chilor”* and (Vurjaras of Dhinmal.^ 'rheir 
inroads further southward into the country were elTectively stopiied by 
Pulakesi Jana.sraya. " 

' Though still maintaining cordial relations wilh the finpcrial Calukyas of 
Uadami. 

“ For their names see Appendix, pp. J-4, 37-.38. 

" Cf. Bhandarkar, Liiit of Iiincriptioiis of Northern Imlitr, KL, XXIlf, 
Appendix, p. 38.1. 

' Or perhaps Kaira. Tor a Jtastrakiita record, Sanjan T’lates of Atnogliavar>a I, 
K/., XVni, p. 23S. koka 7 says that as oarly as A,U. 060, the Uastrakiitas fought 
with the Calukyas of Khetaka-mnnttalii. 

Also called Caliph Hisham ; Junald is spelt as Janayd. Cf, Kay, OHNI,< 

I, p. 9. 

" According to Ray, DHNl., p. 1156, following Uhandarkar, El,, XII, p. 11 
12, the Haurya king of Chitor at this time was Uhavalappadeva of the Uabok inscrip- 
tion of Dhauika, £1., XX, A A, p. 187, No. 1371. This may be the same as 
Uhavala of the Kanasuvam ins. of 738 A.D. AS/17C., 1906, p. 61; El., XII, 

pp, 11-12. 

^ This is also reported by an Arab historian Daladhuri, cited by Kay, Ibid , , 
according to whom Junaid raided Uzain, Dahrimad, al-Kiraj, Mirmad, al-Mandal' 
Dabnaj and Barvvas, and conquered ai-Ballamaa and-al Jura. Kitab FutTili 
.[I’BiUiiUn, Tr. Murgottan, Part II, p. 227. The places mentioned are not defi- 
nitely identified. For suggestions, see Ibid, note 2. The Arab raid is said to be 
implied in Ourjara-Pratibiira Ins. of Bhoja I, which refers to a defeat of the jVItecchas. 
See El,, XVIII, pp, 102-107 ; also I A., 1911, p. 240, first cited by Ray, Ibid. 

* Navsari Grant of Pulakes’i-Janasraya (A.D. 738-39), VOC,, OS., p. 230-1 ; 
BCi,, I, I, p. 109. Whether the Araba brought in any Islamic influence |s doubtful, 
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AClev him, in about A.D. 740, IviUi ikiswch iiilci lh(‘ luiiuK oi tiuolhci 
southern dynasty, the Rastrakruas. 


'riiQ Rastralculas of Malklied ropLice the Calukyas not only in the 
Deccan but even in Ctujaial and fjivo a Curlhei 
The Rasirnkutas Gujaial's coutacl witli the 1 lo('( an and the 

(o. A.D. 740-975) 'f heir wars of comiuest also In iiifr ( 'lujar.il 

into relation with Central India, the Central and United I’rovinccs and parU 
of Southern India. The Rastrakuta occuiialion of Lata lasted tor about 
years, from A.D. 743-974. From its nature it is divided into three periods. 


In the first, (A.D. 743-808), Gujarat was under the Imperial Raslia- 
kiilas of the Decean' being ruled by one of the sons of the emperor. 

In the .second, (A.D. 808-888), the Gujarat branch ol the family is 
.said to become independent, but is really a period of fluctuation. ‘ 

In the third, (888-974 A.D.), the main branch ol the Rastrakulas 
tesuino their sovereignly, and the province passes under their direct supei- 
vision. 


'J'ho Uastmku[a compiest of La}a begins with the expedi lions ol 
Dantidurga (c. 750 A.D.) over central India." In one of Iheiu* e.'cpedilioiis, 
lie overran Ltija a.s far as the Main in llio north.’' 'Phe Uaja ruleis 
at this time wore perliaps the Cahamnuas of llrnach, under the Gurjara 
Ihutihara Nag.ibala I, and not the Gurjjaras of llroach." llndor the 
next two rulers, Krsna I and Govinda II (A.D, 7b.5~79.5), the 
position of Gujarat may have renmined the same," Dliruva I (795 A.D.) 
ivas a mighty king, so also was his son Govinda III . 'I'he latter gave over 

* Excluding the branch represented by Kakka (II) (of Antroli grant JJWIiAH., 
XVI, pp, 105-113) which cannot be properly correlated with the Traporlal or tliu 
Feudatory Rastrakuta {amiliee. 

‘‘ It cannot thorefore be said that the period (A. I), 808-888) of 80 years uaa 
” on the whole independent.” 

" Samangad Plate of Dantidurga, lA., XX, p. 112. Perhaps earlier, with 
Indra I, who is said to have fought with the Calnkyas of Kaira. 

* Ibid. 

® As suggested in HG., I, i, p. 122, before the discovery of the Hansot grant. 
See above p, 17. 

* The KarkUa of Antroli Charoli grant A.D. 757 ( not 747 as in 130., I, 122 ) ia 
really an intriguing personality. It is impossible that he could be the same as the 
Karkka of later grants of A.D, 812, 816, 821 A.D.; the very distance of 70 years Is a 
barrier. He seems to be an usurper, dethroned later by Kr^a I. 
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Ihe Gujarat kiiiffclom (L'Ua-/«<r«t?«/(0 to his brother Intlni III, in about 
808 A.D/ 

It is said that with Indra III begins the rule of the “ tlujaiat Kaslra- 
kulas". But none of Indra’s own grants ha\ e 
' been found. His rule, however, was very short, 

lasting for about 4 years, llis son Karkka once 
more became the feudatory of the Imperial Rastrakiila Amoghavarsa I.'* 
Karkka ruled for about 15 years (A.D. 81J-82-1).'' During this period 
and immediately after (A.D. 813 and 827) grants of Govindaraja, younger 
brother of Karkka are found. These raise the tiuestion as to who the rulei 
of Gujarat was : Karkka or his brother Govindaraja. Two explanations aro 
suggested : — ' 

(1) GovincUrraja ruled rn the absence of his elder' brother Kaikka 
who had gone to assist Amoghavar^ ; 

(2) Govindaraja became hostrle iu 813 A.D., so Karkka had to go 
to Amoghavarsa for helir. 

The possibility of simultaneous rule is not admitted. None, of the 
suggestions scorn to be convincing. But from Govintlaraja’s grants, the 
relation between the two brothers does not appear to bo strained, and wo 
have, therefor^, to assume that Govinda ruled twice, once in Karkka's 
absence, and for the second lime “ during the minority of Karkka's son 
Uhruva.”" 

Dhruva II, son of Karkka, came to the throne m about 835 A,D. 
Trying to free himself from the yoke of the main line, he died in a nar 
against Amoghavarsa. But the Gujarat branch was not effaced thereby. 
1-Iis son Akalavarsa succeetled him, accordrng to the grant of his son, 
Dhruva 111,° but on what relaliorrs with the Imperial Rastralrirlas cannot be 
said for certain. 

To Akalavarsa’s son and successor Dhruva III, his grants’ credit 
wars with Vallabha (Amoghavar^), the Guijaras, his relatives, and a. 

^ Kavl Grant, M., V, p. I")?, aloka 28. 

“ Shown clearly by the Brahmanapalli Grant, HI,, XXII, p, 77, which is signed 
both by Karkka II and Amoghavar^. 

’ According to bis extant copperplates. See Appendix, p. 5. 

‘ iJ/.,XXII,p. 78. 

■’ BG„ I, p. 126. 

" lA,, XII, p. 179, Uoka 13. 

^ See Appendix, p. 5, 
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Milliva king.' Probably ho was siuxesslul in these, except against Aniogha- 
varsa, as the nnpublishal Jlarocla grant woiilil sliow, accunling to whicl) 
r!)hruva possibly lost ibti territory south of the Nailwula to the lniperi.il 
branch.''' 


The coiileniporary retord ol Danlivainia tA.l). SO/),' brother nl 
Dhniva, like that ot Go\’indaraja, raises the ciiieslion as to who the iiclii.il 
ruler was. 'fhe conjoint signature of both brothers at the oml dispels the 
suggestion that Dantivarnia was the relative referred to in Dhno'a's 
Bagiiinra grant, who revoUotl against the latter. 

Krsna Akalavarsa, son of Dantivaima,' is, at present, the last king 
of the Gujarat branch of the liastrakutas, according to the Dagtinita grant 
(A.D. 88b).' This grant does not necessarily suggest that the Gujarat 
liaslrakulas recovered the territory south of the Narbada from the main 
branch “ but confirms the view e.'cpressed above that Dhruva had relainetl 
his hold over tlie teirilory .south ol the Narbada. Probably they were 
feudatories, but even this foudril cliaractcr they lose alter Kr,sija, ami the 
Imperial Kastrakulas resume direct control uvei Lata. 


'I'ho suxerainty of the main lino of Hastrakulas ovw ( i\i jurat, whit h 
vva.s sliakon «irly in the reign of Amoghavarsa 
Hesum^iQn by the Mem seeius to be sli'iwly esUiblishiiig 

(A,D**8^Ba”974) '*"'*®** towards the clixso of his reign (A D. 871).' 

Under his son ami successor Krsna Akalavarsa, 
the sway was completely realized in c. 910 A.J).," after .severe lighting with 


' BO., I, p. 111 (according to an unpublished grunt) ; .md according to bis 
recently published grant in fcV., XXII, p. 74. The Mihira king is now idontified 
with Mihira lihoja of Kananj. 

That is the view expressed in BO., I, p, 1 27, but it should be given up 
because the grant referred to above ( note 1 ) grants land on either bank of the Tupti. 
See Appendix, pp. 6, 38-43. 

” £7., VI, pp. 285. 

* lA., XIII, p. 65. Altekar, HI., XXII, p. 70, rightly challenges ihis view and 
enggests that K^sna might be the eldest son of Dhruva II. 

’ p. 328 unnecessarily raises the question as to the klenlity of Ibis 

Uantivarma, Evidently he Is the brother of Dhruva III, and the grantor to the 
Katiipilya Vihara. El., VI, p. 285. 

^ BG., I, p. 128. 

’ According to the Sanjan Plate of Amoghavarsa, El., XVIIJ , p. 235. 

' According to the Kapadvanj grant. El., I, p, 52, and the Bigurara, B}., 
IX. p. 31, 
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llie Giiijiinis.' This is conlirmed by the regmnlintf of about 100 villages 
in Lata by Indi'a Nityavarsa in A.D. 914 at the time of his coronation/'' 

Till recently, no evidence was available regarding the continuance of the 
Kastrakula uile in Gujarat after 935 A.D. which was governeel by 
Govinda IV and V both sons of India Nityavarsa.'* Hut now the 
Harsola Grant of Siyaka" not only gives evidence of the continuance of 
the Rastrakuta power in Lata,“ but furlhei' tells us that it was governed by a 
Mahamaijcjalika-cinja inani Maharajadhiraja STyaka under Srivallabba.' 
Siyaka of the grant is identified with Harsa-Siyaka II, and .Srivallabba 
with the Rastrakuta Kmiia III (c. 940-56 A.D.). It is suggested that the 
former was a Parainara ruler driven out from Malwa by tlie revival of the 
Gurjara-Pratihara power" and ruled l..ala as the feudatory of the 
Rastrakulas.’ Hut .soon tlie overlordship of the Rastrakutas which had 
jiassed into the hands of Khotliga (c. 956-71 A.D.), brother of Krsna III, 
was overthrown by Harsa .Siyaka'* and Liila became a Paramaia province. 
It remained so till, at least, A.D. 070 as evidenced by the Abniedabad 
grant of Siyaka (V). (S.) i0.i!6. 

The away of the Imperial lifi-strakiiUis over Giijaiat e-vlended normally 
iilito and including the modern Kaira district ; to this were added Malwa 
and some lerritor)' in the north-oaal and south-east by victories over 
the Gurjara-Praliharas and olhors. Hut barring a few references to the 
Mahi and the Reva and conquest over J..aja, the evidence so far available 
indicate.s tliat tlie earlier emperors" treated Lata merely as rui outlying 

I These wore the Clurjara-I’ralihatns of Jvanauj. 

Bagumra grants of Indra, HI., IX, p. 24. Indra it was who gave a severe 
blow to the Garjata-Pratihiira power by defeating Mahipala and capturing iCanauj, 

” According to the Cambay Plates of^Govinda (PV) H. 852 (A.D. 930), HI., 'VII, 
p. 28, and Sangali Plates of Govinda (V), S. 855, lA., XII, p, 247 respectively. 

* Ibid, 

’ HI., XIX.. p, 230. Por details see Appendix, p. 23. 

® Thus corroborating the suggestion in HG., 1. p. 134 that the Risiraltuta rule 
had lasted till about A.D. 970. 

’ It is suggested by Kay, OHNI., If, p. 843 that Paramaras' first connection 
with Gujarat began in the time of Bappiraja ( Vakpatiraja 1 } under the sovereignty of 
Krsna 11 of Malkhed. But it is certain that Paramaras had nothing to do with the 
government of the country as shown by the grants of Govinda IV and V cited before, 

■' Kay, o.c.. p, 850, 

" El., XIX, pp. 177-79. 

'» 2&/d,,p. 236. 

" Dantidurga is credited with the oonqne.sl of Lafn but this, even if true, seems 
lo be much exaggerated. 
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piovincc of the ('.nipive. It is only from the tiiiu* of AmoHhtivaisii thiU 
we find that tlie later Mmpeiors Kysna II iuul India HI showed interest m 

1 icita* 

The Lata kingdom {iiiandala) ol the (iujauit Riistrakutas went cm 
expanding' as would appear fioin the study ol the x'illages giaiited liy them,' 
In the eailior giants these aie found mostly within tlie iiuidcnn Ixaira and 
I iroach diatucts, suppoi ling the view ’■ that the (liiiaral branch uiled the 
country betxveeii the Mahi and the Natbada. Hut tliere is no doubt that 
since A.D, 867, from the lime of Dhriiva HI till A.D. 890, Southern 
(lujarat, country' south of the Tapti and even Konkan were included within 
the Gujaiat Rastrakula dominion.'' The limits of Lata corresponded to 
Lentral and Southern Gujaiat, tiom the Mali! to Daman, Koukaii form- 
ing not actually a part of il,‘ but a soulhei'n province. 'J'lio lown.s or 
cities which figure prominently during this period weie, as in ilic pteced- 
ing, Ankiilesvara (Anklosvar), Hliaiukacclia (llroacli), Klictalca (Kaim), 
Navasirrika (NaYsfiri) and Kariialax’aijijya (Kapadvanj). 

The Raslrakfilas were coiUompovarios of the Gurjai'a-l’iatihauis ol 
Avanli and Kauauj, the I’lilas of lU'iigai and IiiUm' of the I Iiiilii\,>iis ol 
Dahftla, the Qindellas of Jojabhukti and the I’aiivmmiis nl Malwii. Willi 
the first they wore constantly at war from the Imgimiing." Oflmi thiy ovni- 

' See Appendix, pp JH ‘13. 

“ Bhattaoharyyn in HI., XXll, p. 77 and lUililer In M., V, p. 145. 

" See Appendix, p. S 0 and pp. 38-43. 

* As Biihler said in 7/1 ., V, p. 145. 

'■ Thus:— 

t Dantidurgii c. 750 with Devaraja...!. 

2 Dhruva 779-794 with Vatsarija 783 -84 A.D. ...11 

3 Govinda 111 794-814 with Nagabiiata It 815 A.D..., Ill 

4 Indrariija (of the Gujarat Branch) with 111 

5 Karhkaraja ( ,, ,, ) with HI 

6 Dhruvaraja II ( ,, „ ) with Uhoja I 843-890 A,!)..,. I\' 

7 Kma 11 877-912 A.D. with Mahendrapala 890 910 A.D....V 

8 Indra III 913-922 A.D, with Mahipala...Vl 

9 Kwna in 937-965 A.D. with... VI 

This table is based mainly on the records of the Rastrakiitas ; in particular ihu 
following ; — 

I The Vani Grant of Govinda III, IA„ XI, p. 156. 

II The Radhanpur Grant of the same, EJ., VI, p. 239, 

III Bagumra Plates of Dhruvaraja II, I A., XII, p, 179, 

IV Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsa I, EL, XVIII, p. 235. 

V Cambay Plates of Govinda IV, EL, VIX, p. 26. 
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ran Norlliern India, even beyond the Gahga-Yamuna doab. It is held that 
Govinda III annexed Eastern Malwa, and Kanauj was placed under 
Indraiaja, the ruler of Lata.' Finally Indra III (c. 915 A.D.) and 
Krsna III succeeded in destroying the Gurjara-Piatihara empire, in about 
A.D, 940, though Mahipala did regain some of the lost possessions towards 
the close of his reign." 

With the rest also Rastrakutas fought.’ But with the Haihayas and 
even with the Palas’ relations were often friendly, marked by marriage 
alliances.’ 

Many influences, cultural and others, it is probable, might have passed 
to and from Lata which was a great half-way house between the Gangetic 
plains, Malv^ and the Deccan. 


* Majumdar,/L., X, p. 37, fn. 2. 

’ See above note 2, also Ray. {DHNl„ I, pp. 381-389) who gives a few 
details ; also JL , X, p, 66 ff. 

" Govinda III is said to have defeated the king of the Gaudas, who is identified 
with DharmapSla of Bengal ; see/L,, X, p. 43. Haihaya Kokalla (c. 873-923 A.D.) 
is said to have conquered Krsna II and Vuvaraja Krma III, while the Candella 
Yajovarman conquered Kma III; see Ray, DHNI., II, pp. 754, 760 and 674 
respectively. 

* Ql,lhiA„ II, p. 761 for details: also Sewell, Historioal Insoriptions of 
Southern India, p, 38, 



Skction III 
Mediaeval Period 
(c. A.n. 950— A. D. 1300) 

'J'HE Paiarnavas were driven out from Lata in A.D. 973 by Tnilapa 11/ 
the Calukya king ot Kalyitiii. It is believed that Utirappa of the 
Surat Grants ot Kirtiraja (1018 A.D.) and Trilocanapala (1051 A-D.)* 
was his feudatory appointed to guard the “main 
Lata (i. . . gateway to the south.''" Immediately after, 

Barappa was attacked by the Caulukya Mularaja and his son Carniiijda,* 
though it is doubtful if he was killed by the latter.’ 'I'he fact remains that, 
till A.D, 1051, his descendants Goggiraja 

Kirtiraja (i^aka 940 = 1018 A. O.) 
Vatsaraja 

Trilocanapala (t^aka 97:2 “.A.D, 1050-1) 


ruled 111 LiUa, lound about Sittal.” Thoii e-Kact position is dillrcult to 
determine, but at limes they may liavo been the vassals of the Paramam 
Bhoja of Malwii,’ though it does not apiiear that Ki'rtirnja siu rendered his 
kingdom and capital to IJhoja.’ 


Lata, heucefotward, (even it may Ire said from the downfall of the 
Kaslrakutas) had a precarious existence. In f^aka 996 (A.D. 1074) tlie 
country south of the Tapti upto Na^'seri was under Karna, the Caulukya 
king of Anhilvada,® and remained under liis successors Jnyasirhha,‘“ 


’ Sewell, mSl., p. 333. 

^ I A,, XI, and Vienna OrieaM Journal, VU, p. 88 and 106 reepeetlvely. 

'' Kay, DHNl., 11, p. 038. 

* According to Hemacandra, Dvyasraya, Sarga VI, 

' Kay, O.C., p. 039 thinks that it may be possible. But the calamity referred to 
by Trllocanapila's grant and interpreted by Kay as indicating Caulukya conquest of 
Lata is referred to as Paramara Khoja’s conquest of the country by Ganguly, 
Parantaras, p, 96. 

° According to the records cited above, note 2, 

’ See Ganguly, O.C., p, 06. 

* As suggested by Ibid. 

* Navsari Plates of Karqa,JSB«AS„ XXVI, p, m - 
** Dohad-slone pillar inscriptions, lA X, p. 138-60. 
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Kumarapala,' and perhaps Ajayaiwla also,” that is for a period of about 
100 years (A.D. 1074-1175-6], 

About 1200 A.D. the couutrj’ south of the Narbada was reconquered 

by the Paramara King’’ Subhatavarman’ audits ruler Sirhha, formerly a 

. / A r. vassal of the Caulukyas of Anhilvada, perhaps 

Ut« (c. A.D. 1175-1300) , , i ,n, - A , 

became lus vassal. The raramaras not only 

retained their hold over Lata undei the next King Arjunavarman, according 
to his grant from Broach in A.D. 1213,* but advanced further and defeated' 
King Jayasirhha’ of Anhilvada, which is also corroborated by other Para- 
mara records.' Their hold was, however, sliaken by the Yiidava Simhaija, 
who invaded Lata and Maivvl and even is said to hai>e killed the feudatory 
chief of the former, Sindhuraja.' But it appears that Lata remained under 
the ParamSra Devapala, governed by his feudatory Saihgramasirhha.'' 

It is possible that after Devapala the I’aramaras lost Lata, when 
Visaladeva and Sarahgadeva (c. A.D. 1250 and 1290 ) successfully invaded 
Malwa.“ However, the history' of this period is a series of rapid changes 
and very soon the Paramaras, Yadavas and Caulukyas who were contend- 
ing over the possession of Lata were themselves engulfed by Mulism inva- 
sions from which they never emerged. 


> IM„ X, p. 159-60. 

‘ According to the Uajha Ins. (V). S. 1331 of the time of Ajayapsla, BJ., XX, 
^ppettdix, p. 54. No. 363. 

° Ganguly, 0 0 ., p. 197. He was repulsed from Northern Lata by Lavana. 
pra^a. PrabandhaaititSma^i, p. 154. Mei'utnnga calls Subhatvarman Sohada, a 
king of Malava. 

* Hammtfamadamardana, Act II, p. 17 ; also Ganguly, o c , p. 197. 

- JAOS., VII, p. 32. 

^ Merutunga frankly says 'Arunadewt, quite defeated the realm of Gujarat 
PBC., p, 154. 

'' According to note 5 above, Httitzsch identifies Jayasimha with Bhima 11, as 
suggested by Hall, p. 39. 

' See Ganguly, o.o., p. 203 for references and details. 

» Him., p. 17 ; also Ibid., p. 208-9. 

Identified with Sankha, Ganguly, o.c., p. 212 and 215. HSiil. gives a 
detailed account of these alliances etc., between the Paramaras, Simha and the 
Yidavas. 

” Dttbhoi Int- of Viealadeva, BI., I, p, 28 and Cintra PraiasH of Sdrakga- 
deva. Ibid,, p. 281 ; also Ganguly, o.c„ p. 222 and 229. The contemporary Para- 
mara kings were Jaitugideva, Jayavarman II, Jayasimba II and Arjanavarman II. 



Section IV 


Early Mediaeval Period 
(o. A,D. 500-950 A.D.) 

JN Surastra the centre of political power seems to shift to Valabhi‘ from 
Girinagara. The holders of this power were 
Maitrak»6 Maitrakas,® of whom about eighty copper- 

( 0 . A.D. SOO-770) plates are so far recovered. These cover a period 
of about 270 years (G). S. 183-447, (c. A.D. 500-770). 

From the copperplates it can only be gathered that Bhatlarlca,” the 
founder of the dynasty, was a general ( of some overlord )' who established 
himself at Valabhl in about A.D. 480 or 490. The Mnitraka rule, accor- 
ding to the records found till now, actually begin.s with Maharaja 
Droijasimha I (A. D. S02-3). His brother Mahdsdnianta Maharaja 
Dhruvasena I (A.D. 526-546) succeeds him, His .succoH.sor was Maharaja 
Guhasena (A.D, 560--568), son of Dharapajja. These king.s and their 
successors upto Dhruvasena II ( A.D, 630-641 ), to judge from their titles, 
were not independent kings, but feudatories of the powers .suggested 
before.* 

’ Modern Vala, In eastern Kitblawir, iS miles from Uhiiunagor. 

° Formerly, e.g., in fiG., I, i, p. 87, Mnitrakos were regarded as the people 
whom Bhatfarka defeated. This was corrected by lluUzscb, £/., Ill, p. 320. Mow 
Bhandarkar suggests that many donees of Valabbi plates are from Anandapura, and 
their names end in mitra. This indicates that they were from Mltra stock, to which 
the rulers of Valabhi also belonged, They were allied with the Hiinas, and entered 
India with them. For details see JASB., 1909, pp. 184-186. Recently Mr. Jagan 
Nath has questioned these theories in Indian Culture, April 1939, p, 408. Except- 
ing the tradldonal evidence (which he Ignores) there Is not much epigraphic evidence, 
as he points out, to show that the Maitrakas were sun-worshippers. He rather would 
identify them with Maitreyaka and euggests that they were bards of the Guptas. 

‘ Valabhi copperplates also use Bhafatka and Bhatekka. Smith £7/1., p. 3'32, 
note thinks " Bbafakka " to be " original ” and " authentic 

' Till recently the generally accepted view was that the overlords of the Maitra- 
kas were at first the Guptas, then the Hunas, and then Ya^dbarman of MilwS. But 
it would appear from a survey of the chief dynasties ruling in Northern India at this 
time that the Hnna dominion could hardly extend over Surasfra, whereas Yawdhar- 
man was still to come, 

' Vihat thdr relation was with the subsequent powers in Lafa— KafaooBrIs and 
Calukyas— cannot be ascerfained, 
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y The ValabhT kingdom comprised under these kings as indicated by the 
^nd-spots of grants,’ the places from which the grants are issued,’ the places 
*^mentioned in these grants” and lastly by the testimony of Hiuen-Tsiang,* 
the whole of modern Kathiawar and perhaps northern Gujarat also.” To 
this was added Western MahVa” by Dhruvasena 11.’ His son and 
successor Dharasena IV seems to have attained real independence. Ho 
alone among all the ValabhT kings is called a cahravartin* 


This independence is not reflected m the titles ot his succcessors 
Dhruvasena III and Kharagraha II. The loss of power, if it was really 
so, cannot bo explained from contemporary politics.” However, ^iladityas 
III-VII (A.D, 670-770) call themselves Mahamjadhifaja and Parames- 
vara and make grants from Khejaka (Kaira) implying thereby that 
independence was regained and held fca’ about a hundred years. 


But it is doubtful if these kings could retain Western Malwa and the 
Kaira District (from where many ot the later grants are issued) undis- 
turbed. For we know that the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Rajputana were trying 
to extend their sway over Malwa and the Rastrakutas sweeping over Lata 
and thundering at the gates of Kaira. At this moment when the ValabhT 
suzerainty was repeatedly shaken in the north, the Arabs under Amr ibn 

' See Map. 

' See Appendix, pp. 45-52. 

* SeeZftfd. 

* Hiuen-Tsiang, Buddhist Records of the Western World, (Tr. by Beal), 
Vol. II, p, 269. 

‘ One of the grants of Dharasena III is issued from Kbetaka-Fradvirs l.o., 
from the gates of Kaira. See Appendix, p 48. 

® See Appendix, pp. 9-10, 45-52. 

^ Whether it was added as a gift from Harsa, after his war with Dhruvasena, as 
Smith suggests or whether the acquisition of W. Malwa by Dhruvasena II was 
the Immediate cause of war between Valabhi and Kanauj is not certain, The latter 
alternative is probable, as otherwise it is difScnlt to understand how Harsa could come 
into conflict with the ruler of ValabhT, It is possible that when peace was made 
and Dhruvasena entered into matrimonial alUaace with ?Iar^, the latter recognised 
the former’s claim over W. Malwa, 

® His claim seems to be well founded. It coincides with the death of Har^ 
(647-8 A.D.) and also of Pulakesi II (c. 650 A.D.}, the two powerful kings of the North 
and the South. This was an opportunity for vassals to free themselves. 

" It is true in this period (A.D, 655) the Western Cilukyas reasserted them- 
selves under Vlkramaditya I. But it ie doubtful if the Calukya power extended 
beyond or even Kaira, 

'* See Appendix, pp. 45-52. 
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Jamal, a gonoral ot KlvUif Mansur' invaded Valabhi and so destroyed C>e 
Maitraka power that Valabhi is hefird of no more '’ and now only traces ^ 
the former remain in the Valas of nwdern Vain and perhaps in the 
Gohelols’ or Gahlots of Mewav/ 

Valabhi plates give no indication of the external contacts established 
during the rule of 270 years. But wo have seen before that the Gurjjaras 
of Broach were the allies of Valabhi kings. Hiucn-Tsiang further tells us 
that the Valabhi ruler Dhruvabhata (Dhruvasena II), though once at war 
with Harsa, had when the Chinese traveller visited his kingdom (c. 640 
A.D.) contracted a marriage alliance with Harsa by becoming the latters' son- 
in-law and attended, perhaps in this capacity, the religious assembly con- 
vened by Harsa at Prayag (Allahabad).® Malvra, moreover, was governed by 
Dhruvasena H's uncle ^iladilya.' Thus there is evidence of increased and 
regular contact between Kathiawar, Northern Gujarat, Central India and the 
Gangetic valley during the 7th century A.D., which might have mutually 
influenced the culture of Gujarat and its eastern neighbours. Similar 
inference could be made with regard to Gujarat's wostotn relations — particu- 
larly commercial — with the Arabian and the African coast though in the end 
the Arabs destroyed Valabhi. 

* aO., 1. 1. p. 95. Uarnatt, Ano»'<»»# Jirhifff, p. 60. It Is suggested by Key, 
DHNI,, I, p. 10, n. 2 that the city was probably destroyed by a series of raids. 

‘ Excepting In the later Jain literature. 

’ Inscriptions give variants as Gobhilaputra, OtthtlapiUru, Ouhilu-uta, 
Gukcflanti'a etc., Ray, DNNI., II, p. 115, In. 1. The descendants of Gohll or 
GuhSdItya. Raj, Oat,, II, Appendix, p. 13. 

* The question is not yet settled. Bbandarkar has shown that Gnbllots 
(Gubelots) ware originally Nigar Brahmans and became Ksatrlya afterwards. Thus 
they were of the same stock as the Maitrakas of Valabhi but perhaps not related 
with them as usually held. See/A,S5., 1909, p. 133. Against this Haider maintains 
that Gnbila kings of Mewar were Ksatriyas, but concludes that they did not originate 
from Valabhi, sse/J,, 1927, pp, 169-74; while another writer in JASB„ 1912, 
pp. 63-99, sticks to the original view that Mewar kings are descendants of those of 
Valabhi ; he re-interprets the eplgraphical evidence cited by Bbandarkar. 

‘ Hiuen-Tsiang, O.c,, II, p. 267. 

^ Hwul LI, Life of Hiuen-Tsiaug, (Tr. by Beal), pp. 185 and 189, 

^ Hluen-Tslang, DO,, n, p, 267. According to some scholars’ Identification 
(which is generally accepted) of Hluea-Tsiang’s Siladitya, ' the former king of 
Mo'lo-po’, with Siladitya I Dharmaditya, Maitrakas would be ruling in Western 
Malwa as early as o. A.D, 600. Epigraphical evidence, it must be noted, does not 
support this claim. 
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Anothei immediate ijource of disturbance from the west or south-west 
to the Mailrakas might have been Jai'kadeva 
who, in the only known record* of his, is described 
as the lord of Soiastra-tftafnfafrr, with such imperial titles as parama- 
bhatt/fraka, maharajadhiraja and paramekvara, ruling at Bhumilika 
(modern Bhumll or Ghumll).’' Though the Valabhi plates do not 
refer to this kingdom, it is possible that Jai'kadeva, claiming to be an 
independent lord of south-western Katliiawar, might have fought with the 
Maitrakas and he or his successors even assisted the Arabs against them. 
Support to this suggestion may be found in the fact that the Jethva clan 
(to whom Jaikadeva is supposed to belong)' was piobably a much latei 
immigrant to the province than the Maitrakas. Secondly, evidence of the 
former’s survival, even after the Arab invasion, in Kathiawar is available 
in a grant of Jainka ( Jai'ka ? ) from Morbi/ whereas no such evidence 
can be had in the case of the the Maitrakas. 


No materials has^e come to light ^lo know the position of Suraslia after 
- .p .L downfal of the \'alabhT kingdom in c. A.D. 

uram mti Kras Perhaps the peninsula or the north-eastern 

part of it passed under the Gurjara-Pratihnras ot Ujjain who, under Vatsa- 
raja ( 783 A.D. ), began to exert their influence in the east, south and 
west. And it was the control of this region that was perhaps the constant 
cause of war between the Gurjaras and the Rastrakutas. 


Definite evidence of the subsequent Gurjara-Pralihara sway over 
Surastra is afforded by : — 

(a) the Dharanivaraha copperplate from Haddala, Wadhwan (A.D. 

917-918)' 

(b) the two copperplates of Balavarman and his son Avanivarman II 

from Una, Junagarh, dated in A.D. 893 and 899 respectively. 

According to (b) Balavarman and Avanivarman II of a Calukya 
family were vassals of the Maharaja dfuraja Mahendrayudha, identified 
with the Gurjara-Pratihara Mahipala, and governed ‘ Suraslra-w«H4«I«,’ 
perhaps from a place called Naksipura.’ It is probable that even their 

’ Dhinki Grant, V.S. 794 (A.D. 738), lA., XII, pp, 231-56. 

For description of the old temples there see below. 

» Bdhier, M., XII, pp 231-S6. p. 132, 

‘ Morbl Plate. G.S. 583 (A.D, 904-3). 

• M., XII, p. 190. 

' BI., IX, p. 1. 

^ It is not yet identided. 
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suicesloi's, Viihukadhavalfi, who is said to have defeated the Kaniata 
army ' and Avanh'arman I, father of llalavarmaii, wore lire feudatories of 
Bhoja’ and perhaps even Valsariija. Thus, if the above view be accepted, 
there is no break in the Iristory of Surastra after the break up of the 
ValabhT “empire". 

But it appears that the Caliikyas, Balavarmau and Avanivarman II, 
were not the only vassals of the Gurjara-Pratiharas in Kathiawar. 
Dharaijivaraha of (a) also claims to be a feudatory of Mahipala, From 
a reference to the defeat of a General DharanTvaraha in the Avani- 
varman IPs plate, it may appear tliat Dharanivaraha was trying to 
deprive the Calukyas of their vassalage, and was, in the attempt, repulsed 
by Avanivarman II. This may or may not be so. But this much seems 
certain that Dharanivaraha’s ancestors were long since ruling round modern 
Haddala for, as the plate says,® the very name of the country Addatja, 
(identified with portions of the present Liinbdi and Wadhwan states) 
was called after Addaka, the grandfather of Dharatjivaraha. 

In c. 920 A.D. Mahipala, siustained a sovoro defeat at the hands 
of the Raslrakit^a ludra III,' and lost much of his dominions. Surasha, 
being an outlying province, must liave immodialcly got rid off Iho Gurjata 
control. Many of its potty kingdoms might have become indopendonl.*' 
But we do not known of any kingdom till about c, A. D. 970, when 
Graharipu of Surastra is reported to luivo been defeated by tbo Caulultyn 
Millaraja.® 


^ May be that of the Rastrakutas as suggested by Klelliorn. El., IX, p, I, 

’ According to Majumdar, JL,, X, p. 40, Vahukadhavala was a feudatory of 
Ragabhata 11 (815 A.D.) and took part in the war against DharmapSIa of Bengal. 

* M.,Xn, 191. First suggested by Bfihlor, 

' Cambay Plates of Govinda IV, A.D, 930, Bt., X, p. 26 i also Smith, EHI., 
p. 395. 

‘ Perhaps It might be under the RSstrakutas as the country till Ahmadabad was 
under their feudatories, the ParamSras, as shown by the Ahmedabad Grant of Siyaka. 
El., XIX. pp. 177-9. 

’ See below. 
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Mediaeval Period 
(a. A.D. 950-1300 A.Dj 

As soon as Mularaja secured Anhilvada, he turned his attention to 
Sauraslra.' Here Vamanasthali (modern Vanthli), 9 miles west of 
Junagarh, was ruled by one Graharipu,“ identified* with the Cudasama 
ruler of Sorath. Mularaja defeated him and made clear the way to 
Prabhas.' But it is uncertain whether any part of Kathiawar passed into 
the Anhilvada kingdom by this war. 

However, Saurastta was incorporated into Northern Gujarat when 
Jayasirhha defeated Graharipu’s successor Nava- 
auu yat ghaiia,” who seems to have shifted his capital 

from Vanthli to Junagarh. Whoever maybe the king of Saurastra whom 
Jayasimha defeated, according to the chronicles and the Dohad inscrip- 
tion,* the annexation of Saurastra and the appointment of the governor 
Sajjana’ there is proved by the Girnav inscription V. S. 1176 (1120).“ 
Henceforward, till about A.D. 1300, Saurastra formed a part of the 
Anhilvada kingdom. Successors of Navaghana and Khangar, it appears, 
remained feudatories of the Caulukyas, and ruled parts of Kathiawar till 
c. A.D. 1420.” 


'■ Henceforth SurSstra is written as ' Saurastra ’ because many epigraphs and 
chronicles of this period use the latter form. 

’ Hemacandra, Dvyairaya, II, slaka 107. “ BG., I, p, 160. 

* See Hemacandra, o.c., II, Uoha 59, and BG,, o c., for the cause of the war 
and details. 

° Merutuhga, PBC., p, 96, calls him the king of Abbiras, exactly as Dvyasrttyct 
describes Graharipu. It further says that Jayasimha had to fight with him eleven 
timee. Perhaps Khangar was his son, as Jlnaprabhasuri In bis Tirthakalpa (cited by 
BG., I, p. 176) also refers to Khan^r’e death at the hands of Jayasimha, who is 
mentioned by PBC, also. BG., I, p. 176 suggests that Jayasimha led separate 
expeditions against more than one king of that name, 

“ M.,X, p. 1S8-60. 

’’ PBC,, p. 96 : Tirthakalpa (BO., o.c., p. 176). 

" The inscription does not seem to have been published, though it is noticed by 
BG., I, p. 176. 

“ See Bhandarkar's List, El., XX, Appendix Nos. 666, 667, 674, 688, 703, 722, 
727, 730, 732, 733, 746, 749, 731. 
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Be&iclas these, there were mnuy other petty rulers, ruling over clilTerent 
parts of Kathiawar.* The country around Mangrol was under a Guhila 
dynasty in about A.D. U40.’ Its chief, Mulalta, was a feudatory chief of 
Kumarapala, while his father Saliajiga is supposed to have inigral&i from 
the Luni Valley (in the Jodhpur Slate), and accepted service under 
Jayasimha Skldliaraja." 


* See/6*rf., Nos. 624, 688, 721, 734. 

* A.ecoidlng to the Mangrol stone inscription of the Guhlla Thakkitrif Mulaka, 
BPST., pp. 158-160. It mentions 

Sahara 

! 

Sahajiga 

I 

r I 

Mulaka Somaraja 

though Ift the iuseription Mulaka is called SaurS^fra N^aTtit. 

* OJha, ffisioiy of Bt^putatuft I, p. 432, f.n, 
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Mediaeval Period 
(a. A.D. 950-1300 A.D.) 

Northern Oujamt, really the Saras wall Valley, comes into promi- 
nence under the Caulukyas inj.he 10th century A.D. It is its culture 
that spreads over the whole of Anartta, Lata and Saurastra and gives 
sliape to an entity which begins to call itself Gurjaratra, Gurjaramandala, 
Gurjaradesa, and later Gujarat. Before this period, as suggested elsewhere, 
after the Guptas in the 5th century A.D. Northern Gujarat was probably 
under the control of the Gurjara-Pratibaras of Jodhpur,' Ujjain and Kanauj, 
the Maitrakas of Valabhi, and the Rastrakutas of Lata and Deccan. 

Gujamt chroniclers trace the beginnings of the rise of the Capotkata 
family* to Vanatuja, son of Jayasekhara of Panca- 
apot atat s fie is said to have founded Aijahillapnm' 


‘ Under their control, it seems to have remained till c. 750 A.D,; they regained 
it perhaps in c. 810, and lost it for ever in o. 840, when it formed part of the Gurjara- 
Fratlhira empire of Kanauj till about o. 920. Before c. A.I). 750, the Maitrakas 
might have possessed it at times; while between o, A.D. 750 and A.D. 970, the 
li^rakntas might have held it when the Corjara-Pratihara power was weak. The 
above suggestion is based on Majumdar, The Gurjara-Praiihifras , JL,,X, pp. 1-76. 

’ Popularly called Cavada. They were identified with the Cavotkatas of the 
Navsiri Plates of Pulakesf JanSiraya A.D. 740 (VOCP,, p. 230, also BG., I, p. 109) 
and the Capas of Bhinmal and Wadhwan, lA,, XVII, p. 192; BG., o.c.,p. 155, 
The history of the family is found only in chronicles of Gujarat of the 13 th and 14th 
centuries, and a brief reference is made by Muslim historians. No inscriptions are 
found so far. Hence, it is summarized here very briefly. But it is important, for it 
forms a link between the Early and Late Mediaeval Periods of Gujarat. 

” Modern village of the same name in Vadhiar, between Gujarat and Cutcb. 
BO., I, p. 149, 

* Anahillapura, and Anahillapurapaijana, according to PBC,, p 18 and 116; 
Anahilapataka and very rarely Anahillapitakapura {BPSI., p. 184) in the Caulukya 
Inscriptions, and said to be identical with Nabrwara, Nahwara or Naharwalah of the 
Muslim historians. See Burgess, ASWI., IX, p. 33. This name is said to be 
after a man named Anahilla. PBC., p. 18. BG., I, p, 151 calls him Auabilia, a 
shepherd. Anahilla as a name of a king occnrs in the Cabamana rulers of Naddula, 
See Ray, DHNI., U, Index, p. 1232. The ancient site of the city is now called 
Anavada, 3 miles from modern Pajan, or Paitan or Anhilvada. 
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on the Saraswali in A.D. 1% (V.S. 802).' Vawaraja and his succps- 
sors ruled, according to the chronicles, for about 225 years, from 
A.D. 746-961." 


There is no epigraphic or other material to check the account of the 
chronicles which is here concisely stated. But the existence of a Cavotaka 
family is revealed by the Navsari grant of Pulakesi Janasiaya." This is 
identified with some probability with that of the Anhilvada kingdom. But 
it may be the Capas of Wadhwan or even Bhinmal. 


Caainkyas Miaa Line 


This much, however, is ceilam, that the Capotkatas were ruling in Anhil- 
vada in the 10th century, for an inscription of 
Kuniarapala (A.D. 1152J definitely says that 
Mularaja gained Anahilapateka by overthrowing the Capotkatas. The chro- 
niclers of Gujarat, however, though they differ among themselves,^ give a 
different version of the accession of the Caulukyas, under Miilaraja, to the 
throne of Anhilvada. According to them, Mularaja got the kingdom in A.D.' 
961 “ either by killing his maternal imcle Sanianlasimha" or in the natural 
course of succession.’ 


The account in some of the copperplates is that Mulaiajn was the .son 
of Maharajadhiretja Raji,* and that ho ‘*by his own prowess obtained”® the 
Saraswata~mait(fala by "defeating the Capolkajas."'" Prom tho clironiclcs 


‘ Merutuhga, PJ3C,, p. 18, (Tr. by Tawaey), According to BG , o.c,, p, ISli 
there Is a discrepancy in the account of Merntuhga who Is said to give V.S. 802 as 
the installation of Vanaraja in PBC,, while his V iadraireni gives V.S. 821 (A,D, 764) 
as the foundation of Anahilapura. But Tawney’s translation of PBC, gives the date 
as cited above ; also Sastri, PBC.,p, 20. 

” PBC., and other ohronlcles differ on this, as well as on the names of succes- 
sors. BotBG., o.c., p. ISd follows PBC. and Vioaraireni and gives llie above 
result. Bird, History of Gvfardt (Tr. of Mirat-i-Ahmadi by Alt Mohammed Khan), 
p. 142 says that Chawura tribe ruled for 196 years : also Abul Fazl, Aiti-J-Altbarit 
n, p. 259. 

“ VOCR., p, 230. * Vadnagar Fra^istl, El., I, p. 293, verse S. 

* This date should now be pushed back to V.S. 998 (A.D. 941-2) according to 
Sambhar Ins, of Jayasimha, I A,, 1929, p. 234. 

‘ PBC,, p. 823 ; also Jayaslmbaauri, Kwmdrapdla-bhuiidla-oarita, Bombay' 
A.D. 1926. This is one of the works that gives the genealogy of Mularaja’s father, 
Raji. According to KirHkeeutitudi (B.S.S., Bombay A.D. 1883) Mularaja was 
elected by the people. Hemacandra in biaDvydsraya is silent on the question. 

^ In the absence of the direct male line. This Is how I understand the Viodra- 
sreifi and Sukriasmhktrtana references in BO,, I, p 156. 

• Kadi Plate of Mularaja, A,D. 965, 1A„ VI, p. 180. 

<* Ibid,, line 6. 

Y^dnagar Pra&sti of Kumirapala, A,D. 1130, El., 1, p, 293, 
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and the plates, this can be affirmed tlml Mularaja was the son of (king?) 
Raji of the Caulukya family. But where this family ^vas ruling first and 
how it succeeded the Capotkatas of Anahillapura cannot be ascertained/ 

Other aspects of Mularaja's reign — his religion, wars, etc. — will be 
reviewed later along with those of his successors. For the present, it may be 
noted that Mularaja spent much of his time in consolidating his position, 
which at times necessitated wars of aggression. He also laid the founda* 
lion of the temple-building activities which was carried to a climax by his 
successors. 

The chroniclers are not unanimous as to the length of Mularaja’s rule, 
nor about the manner of his death. It is believed that he ruled for about 35 
years, “ till A.D. 996, after which he devoted himself to religion and charity* 
resigning in favour of his son Camunda.‘ He died at ^rfsthala on the 
Saraswatl. 

About his son and successor Camiu;da there is a great divergence of 
opinion among the chroniclers, and also the copperplates. He is mentioned 
in all the plates* (all those which give the genealogy) except one,* whereas 
Kumarapala’s inscription credits Camunda with the conquest of Sind.* 

According to the chroniclers, Camunda did come to the throne, but 
retired,’ after 13 years,' in favour of his younger son Dnrlabha.* Durlabha 
as a successor of Camuijda is mentioned by all the sources, and it is agreed 
that he ruled for about 12 years.** 

* For discuBalon, see Appendix, p. 32. 

BG„ I, p. 162 ; Bird, o.e., gives 56 years ; also Abul Fazl, o.c., II, p, 260, 

® DvyasyayaUavya, Sarga VI, iloka 107 According to another source, see 
BG., 1, 156, Mulanja was billed in a battle with the king ol Ajmer. But this does 
not follow as Smith {EHl,, p, 396, n, 2) seems to suggest from PpiHaviras'if 
Vljaya, JRAS., 1913, p. 266 ff. It only mentions the defeat of Mularaja by 
Vigrahataja 11, though HaminiramahSkavya does say that Vigiaharaja II killed 
Mularaja, See Sarda,yi2AS., 1913, p. 269, 

* No records of his or his time are published so far, though a copperplate of his 
bad been recently brought for sale at the Prince of WaiesMuseum, Bombay. 

‘ Navsari Plates of Karna, plate A, A.D. 1064. JBBRAS., XVI, p. 230. 

® Vadnagar Prasastl, BI„ I, p, 293 ; mentioned also by Dvyairifya, Sarga VI, 

^ Both Dvyairaya, Sarga VII and PBC., p, 29 agree on this. 

' According to PBC,, p. 29, and accepted by BG„ o,c., p, 162 ; Bird o.c,, 
p, 143 gives 12 years, 4 months ; Abnl Fazi, o.c., 11, p. 260 gives 13 years. 

** It may be that Durlabha's elder brother Vallabha had come to the throne, as 
he is mentioned by the Vadnagar Pra^sti, BI,, I, p. 293, 

BQ,, I, p. 162, Abul Fazi, o.c., II, p, 260 ; Bird, o.c., p, 143, gives 8 years. 
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Bhnna I, nophow of Durlabha, succeeded him, as shown by the copper' 
plates and attested by the chroniclers. The most important events of his 
reign, according to the chroniclers, would be the sack of AnhilviuLa by n 
general of Malwa,' and tlie conquest of Dliaia by BhTma by tlio clironiclers 
and the Vadnagar Prasasli of Kumarapala.''* But the Muslim historians tell 
us that more important than any of these was the sack of Somanatha by 
Mahmud of Ghazna in A.D. 1036," though this fact is neither hinted at 
in the Gujarat chronicles so far recovered, nor in the inscriptions. How- 
ever, BhTma’s grants show tliat the effect of Mahnuid's raid was evanescent , 
for BhTma was at Anhilvada in A.D. 1029 or before. Four plates of his 
reign range from A.D, 1029 to 1062 only, but the chroniclers assign him a 
reign of +2 years." 

Kama, the second son of Bhiraa I, rvas the next king. Neitlier his extant 
copperplates, nor the chronicles, mention any important war in his reign. 
His plates," however, reveal the fact that Lata, south of the Tapti, was now 
under the Caulukya sway. On the general agreement of all sources, Karija 
ruled for about 30 years." 

Of Jayasimlia, sou and successor of Kanja, known popularly as 
Siddhraj, unfortunately, very few inscriptions have been found from Guja- 
rat proper; and of these only one gives some information.’' Those found 
from outside' Gujarat justify hi.s claim to llie conqiiosls of Mahva, parts 
of Rajputiina, Saurastra, and Cuich montioned by his own inscriplion finni 
Gujarat, and by those of his successors, and chroniclers. 


' Ibid. 

* BI„ I, p, 294 : also KtfHkaumudt, IT, verses 17-18 and SuMasailt- 
kiftana, ii, verses 17-19 as cited by Biihler, El., I, p. 294 ; also KPHC, and VastK- 
pala-Tejahpala Pfaicfsti, GOS., X, Intro., p, XI. It Is worth noticing that 
Hemacandta does not mention it. 

' Naslm, Mahmud of Ghaam, p. n7 ; according to whom, Bhima never 
faced Mahmud, but on his arrivai, as well as on his return, via Kanthkot, fled 
from him. CHI., Ill, p. 24 places this event in A.D, 1025. 

* BG., o.c., p, 170 on the strength of PBO., p, 78 ; Abul Fazl, o.c., H, p. 260 ; 
Bird, O.C,, p. 143. It is not mentioned in Dvyiiiraya, KK., KPBC., and HUM. 

' Navsati Plates of Karna Sake 996, and V.S. 1131. JBBRAS., XXVI, p. 230, 

“ Earua, according to the Hamimra Mahdhavya of Nayaoandra was killed by 
the Cahamana Dussala. BG., o.c., p. 171; Abul Fazl, o.c,, II, p. 260; Bird 
0,6., p. 63, 

^ The Dohad stone-pillar inscription V.S. 1196, I A., X, p. 139. It mention* 
Jayaelrhha’a victories over the kings of Malwa, Sauras|;ta, and others, 

* See Appendix, p. 13-14, 
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Dvyasraya of Hemacandra and other Jain and Hindu writers are full 
of stories of his reign, which have no place in this outline. In particular, 
Jayasiriiha is credited with the building of numerous temples and other works, 
and with the conquest of Barbaraka, who is described as a Raksasa.^ This 
earned him the title Varvarika-jianu^ while the conquest of Malwa 
that of Avanti-natha. These, as well as Siddharaja, seem to have been 
his most popular titles. Though the inscriptions of Jayasiriiha cover a period 
of 16 years only, c. A.D. 1127-1143, the Gujarat chroniclers" as well as the 
h^uslim historians * assign him a rule of about 50 years, which seems to be 
probable, as Jayasiriiha is said to have succeeded Karqa as a minor. 

Jayasiihha was followed by Kumarapala, from the collateral line, as 
he died childless.^ Kumarapala was as great as Jayasiihha I, though not so 
popularly remembered now. He spread the Caulukya power perhaps 
more widely than Jayasiihha, as the find-places of inscriptions and the account 
in Gujarat chronicles would suggest.' But the most important event from 
the religious point of view was Kumarapal’s adoption of Jainism, and the 
proclamation of the amdri-ghosand^ tliat is, the order not to kill animals. 
The length of his reign, about 30 years, A.D. 1143-1174, as given by 
the chroniclers,’ is also supported by the inscriptions of his time, c. 1145- 
1171 A.D." 

The successor of Kumarapala was his nephew, Ajayapala, who is said 
to liave poisoned him. His rule lasted for 3 years only, a fact which 
the extant inscriptions, ranging from A.D. 1172-3 up to 1175-4, seem to 
corroborate." 

‘ Hemacandra, Dvyasraya, Sarga XII, aloka 65 It. Bhagwanlal Indraji 
thinks that the modern Eabarlas settled in south Kathiawar, known as Babarla 
vada, are the representatives of the tribe of Barbara. BG., o.c.,p. 175, The ques- 
tion is discussed at length in a footnote. Ibid. 

“ Ujjain inscription, noticed in ASIWC., 1912-13, pp. 34-55 ; and M., XLII, 
p. 258, 

" PBC., 115 i Abul Fazl, o.o„ II, p. 260 ; Bird, o.c,, p. 143, 

‘ The chroniclers and the inscriptions agree on this. But the former mention 
Jayasiihha’s efforts to get a son, and in his absence, to prevent Kumarapala from 
succeeding him. Dvydsfaya does not mention the latter fact. See KPBC,, Sargu 
III. BG.,I,p. 182-3. 

See below for details and references. ' See below, 

’’ BG,, I, i, p. 194, following PBC., p, 151. The Muslim authorities differ. 
Bird, O.C., p, 143 assigns him SOyearsand 6months ; while Abul Fazl, o.c., II, p. 260 
gives him only 23 years. KPBC„ Sarga X, Uoka 226. Other works merely mention 
him ; e.g., SKK„ GOS., X, p. 72-77, and VPTP., Ibid., Intro, p. XI. 

* Sea Appendix, pp. 14-16. 

0 The Gujarat chroniclers as well as Muslim blstoHans assign him a period of 
3 years. PBC., p 131 ; Abul Fazl, o.c., H, p. 260 ; Bird, o.o„ p. 143. 
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Of Mulm-aja II, Ihe aon and successor of Ajayapala, till now, no ins- 
criptions have been found. lJut he is mentioned in the later epigraphs, as 
well as in the records of Gujarat writers.' The inscriplious credit him 
with the conquest of the “lord of the Gnrjjanaka, the one difficult to 
conquer in battle,"’ and of Turusltas or “Muhammadans,"'' according to 
Suki^takalloliuJ, He is also said to liave taken tiibute from Ilaninifia ol 
Smd.* This victory, alluded to by a Hindu work," Caulukya inscriptions and 
admitted by Muslim historians" must be over Sultan Miiizz-iid-din in 
A.D. 1178, as Jackson long ago suggested’ It must be credited to Mula- 
raja II, as the date fits in with his reign. Miilaraja II is assigned a rule 
of 2 years," though the Muslim chroniclers credit him with a longer reign’ 
which is evidently wrong, for we have inscriptions of his successor in 
V.S, 1235.'“ 

Bhima II, probably the brother of Mularaja II, succeeded him. 
Popularly he is called Bholo (simple) Bhima, and the chroniclers relate that 
the reins of the government virtually passed into the hands of his minister, 
Lavanaprasada.'* Nevertholess, his copperplates show that ho was 
recognised as a paramount king in all pait.s of the Caulukya empire, till llie 
end of his reign.'" Tho Muslim chroniclers furtlier credit him with virloiy 


‘ Epigraphs e.g., ol Bhtmodava II, A.D. 1199-1200. tA ., XI, p. 71 . Uecorda ! 
SKK., GOS., X, pp. 78-77 and VPTP„ Ibid,, Intro., p, XI. 

« IA.,XI, p. 71, line l-t. 

" BG„ I, 195, It U mentioned by PBC, 154. 

* OOS., X, pp. 72-77. 

“ Prithvirdjavijaya, JRAS., 1913, p. 280; It mentions tho defeat ol Ghor 
forces by the Gurjara kings of Anhllvada. 

« Cited first by Jackson. BG., 1, i, p. 195, n, 4. and accepted by CHI., Ill, 
p, 39, which incorrectly calls Bhima a yaghela. 

1 Ray, o.c„ p. 1004, says that it is diffioult to ascribe it to Miilaraja, because 
Muslim historians unanimously mention Bhima Deo as the contemporary Caulukya 
king, But finally be suggests that it might be over that of a minor expedition sent 
out in c. 1176-8 A.D. 

« PBC., p. 154. 

° Abut Fazl, 0 c,, II, p. 260 ; Bird, o.o., p, 143, 

Klradn inscription, B/.,XI, p, 72. 

“ Both SKK„ O.O., X, pp. 72-77 and VPTP. support HK. and SKSK., as 
cited by BG., o.o„ p, 195. PBC. does not say anything about Dhima’a relation ; 
seep. 154. 

« PBC., p. 154. VPrP., Intro., p. XI. S/f/f., p. 78 and BW. 

Pot places and Inscriptions see Appendix, pp, 17-19, 
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in A.D. 1178* over Muizz-ud-din II,* though he was severely defeated in 
A.D. 1195 and 1197, and Anhilvada was raided by Qulb-ud-din." But 
though the empire recognised Bhnna's authority, it seems to have been 
nominal, while at the capital itself, at Anhilvada, Bhima’s position was 
not strong and authoritative. First, he seems to have lost the throne for 
a period of a few years, as is suggested by the Kadi Grant of Jayantasimha 
(also called Jayasimha), who occupied it in V. S. 1280 (cA.lD. 1124). 
Jayantasithha must be some relative of Bhima, as he calls himself a Caulukya.” 
But BhTma regained Anhilvada in V.S. 1283 or before, so the former's 
tenure of office seems to have been short. Secondly, the rejns of govern- 
ment were slowly assumed by Lavanaprasada, son of Arnoraja of Dholka 
(Dhavalakka), so much so that in a treaty signed in V.S. 1288 (1231 A.D.) 
between the Yadava King Simhana ( Singhana) and Lavanyaprasada 
(Lavanaprasada), the name of Bhima as the ruler of Anhilvada is omitted, 
and mention instead is made of \hQMaliamandalesvara Rdnaka Lavanya- 
prasada,” though Bhima was ruling at that time, and at least up to V.S. 
1296 (A.D. 1239) as his inscriptions show.’ It was upon these Lavaijprasada 
and his son Viradhavala and their successors that Anhilvada kingdom 
devolved after Bhima II, whose rule lasted for about 60 years, according to 
his inscriptions (V.S. 1235-1296) and about 63 years, according to the 
chronicles,” that is up to V.S. 1298. 

This devolution or transference of power was peaceful and took place in 
the life of Bliima himself, as the Jain chroniclers 
Bu yae ( ag « as) , Whatever may be the truth, it is certain 

' Kay, O.C., p. 1017 evidently applies both to Miilaraja II and Bblaa II. 

‘ For details see Ibid. 

' Elliot, II, pp. 226-31 ; TN,, I, p. 516 and TF,, Brlgg’s translation, I, p, 180; 
CHI,, III, p. 434 ; Ray o.c., pp, 1017-20. 

‘ lA., VI, p. 196. 

‘ Perhaps it is this Jayasimha who is referred to in a Paramsira grant, BI,, 
VIII, p. 99. 

" The treaty is referred to in a work called Lekhapaddhati, also known as 
Lekhapanodsika, QOS., No. XIX, 1925, p. 52 ; also BG., I, Fart 11, p 242. 

’ This is suggested by Ray, o.c., p. 1025. But it may be argued that the 
tieaty does not mention Bhima, and mentions only Lavanaprasada, because the 
latter was the general, the man on the spot, who concluded the treaty, as did his 
opponent , Simhana himself. Moreover the former is called a Mahninandaleavara 
only, while the latter is called Mahdri^ddhiraja. 

» PBC., p. 154. 

" Sukrtasamhirtana, BG., I, •p, l9b~T, Merntuhga (PBC., p. 154) is silent 
and quietly introduces Lavana^haprasada and his son Viradhavala as the successors 
of Mularaja II passing over Bhima II. 

6 
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that in about V.S. 1288 (A.D. 1232) Lavaijaprasacla was rocotjnisecl as 
a MaharaJMliimja and his son Viradliavala as MaUantJu, in some places,* 
if not in the whole of the Caulukya empire. In their inscriptions, as well as 
in those of their successors, tliey are called Caulukyas,“ though popularly they 
are known as Vagholas, after the small fief of Vyaghuiiiidli '' granted to 
Arijoiaja, father of Lavariaprasatla, by Kinniiiapalii. 

But besides Lavanapiasada and Viradbavala, who arc supposed to be 
the real rulers of the Caulukya kingdom, there were the brothers Vastupala 
and Tejahpala, for whom the Jain chronicles' claim the true credit for 
managing the administration. In the contemporary inscriptions, however, 
Vastupala is merely called the minister of Viradliavala, while his brother, 
Tejahpala, was a shroff at Dholka (Dhavalakka) Wliatever may be their 
actual role in the affaivs of Gujarat, a number of inscriptions and 
monuments at Abu, Girnar and fkilrunjaya proclaim them as the moving 
spirit of Jainism of the peiiod. 

The branch line of the Caulukya family of Lavanaprasadn was not 
firmly e.slablished, tor wo have the first inscription of Visidadeva, .sou oi 
Vitadhavalain V.S.1308.’ That is, the interval of 12 year.s(V.S. 1.1% 1308) 
was perhaps spent in a war of succession boUvcoii tlie two suhw ol 
Viradbavala, Visala and Virama," and one Tribluivanai),il!i, who waiiulrcsuly 
on the throne of Anhilvada in V.S. 1299 (A.D. 12*13).“ Two more in.scrip- 
lions of Visaladova show that he ruled till V.S. 1317 (A.D. 12fil). lie 
removed the Jain ministers Vastupala and Tejahpala, and appointed one 
Brahmana, named Naga4a, his chiel minister.'" 


' Girnar Inscription, ASiVi., XI, p. 170. 

“ Caultikya-kula, etc., Ibid. 

** 10 miles Bouth-west ol Anhllvads. 

*• BO., I, p. 198 ; PBC. does not give Ibis account. 

’ For instance, the SKK., GOS., X, and VPTP., Ibid. 

" Girnar Inscription of Vastupala, AS iV/., 11, p 170. 

Ahmadabad pillar inscription, BI., V, pp 102-3 ; though in a MS. of V.S. 
1303 Vtsaladeva is mentioned as the paramount king. See f.n S below. 

' BO., 1, p. 203. This report seems to be supported by two Mss in Jain 
Bhandats which are dated V.S. 1295 and 1296 in the reign of l/lahamandaleivttra 
Visala and Virama respectively. See VasaidavilasmiahSdii'mam, Intro , GOS., 
No. VII, p. XI, f.n. 2, 4 and 6. 

' According to his Kadi Grant, V. S. 1399 from Anahilapataka, lA ., VI, 

p 206. 

BG., I, p. 203 : also M,, VI, pp, 210-213. 
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Visaladeva was succeeded by his nephew/ Arjunadeva, in V.S. 1318, 
who ruled for more than 10 years.* The find-sixits and the places men- 
tioned in his inscriptions show that his authority was recognised in the 
whole of Kathiawar and Cutch. 


He was followed by his son' and successor' Saraiigadeva in V.S. 1331 
(A.D. 1275). Inscriptions of his reign cover a period ol 20 yeais 
V.S. 1332-1352 (A.D. 1275-95), which is roughly in agreement with the 
period assigned to him by Meruluhga' and the Muslim chroniclers.' 

Karija, commonly known as Ghelo or Ghelaro,^ succeeded Sarahgadeva. 
Till now only one inscription of his reign is discovered." All the 
sources say that he was the last ruler of Anhilvada and ruled for about 
6 years.' This is not quite incorrect. For though, according to the 
Muslim accounts," armies of Ala’-ud-din Kbalji under Ulugh Khan and 
Nusrat Khan swooped down upon Gujarat and took Anhilvada, and Karna 
fled to Ramadeva of Devagiri, nevertheless it is true that the latter resisted 
Alaf Khan till A.D 1306 in the g/wfs of the Deccan." Thus Karna’s 
struggle with the Muslims lasted for about 6 years. With his death 
disappeared the last Hindu kingdom of Gujarat, which now fell into the 
hands of Muslims and petty Hindu kings/* 


Under the Caulukyas Gujarat enters the arena of Mediaeval Indian 
states, ruled by a number of dynasties, who were 
the forerunners of the Rajputs. With these the 
rulers of Gujarat bad relations often martial, at 


Caulttkyas and their 
Contemporariee 


* According to Cintra Fra^isti of the reign of Saratigadevs, V.S 1343, El,, 
J, pp. 271-87, 

’ Hia inacrlptions cover a period of 10 years, V.S. 1320-1330, which is given 
by the Muslim chroniclers, while according to Merutoitga, he ruled till V.S 1331. 
Merntnhga, TherSvali, JBBRAS,, IX, p. 155 ; Ray, o c., p 1040. 

° Cintra Fra^sti, £/., I, p. 281. 

* Merutuhga, TAemvoW, /BBRAS., IX, p. 155. ' fA., VI, p. 191. 

® Abnl Fazl, o.c , II, p. 260 ; Bird, o.c., p 159. 

’ Ras Mala, I, pp. 264 and 266. * See Appendix, p. 21. 

" Abnl Fazl, o.c., II, p. 260 ; Bird, o.c., p. 159. 

Elliot, III, p, 163; JA„ p. 157; Bird, o.c., p, 160; Abul Fazl, o.c., II, 
p, 263 Zuftw ul Walih of Abdallah Mahammad, Ed. by Denison Ross, II, p, 789. 

» TP., Tr. Briggs. I, 365-68. 

According to Ras Mala, p 222, BG,, I, p. 206, branches of Wgbelis conti- 
nued to rule in the country west of the Sibarmati and other places. Cf. Adalja 
Well Inscription of a VaghelS chief Vairisimba, Rms$d Lists Aat. Remains, Bow. 

Pn., pp 300-n, 
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times matrimonial* It is possible that coinmorcuvl unci rolij^ious (of Lho 
latter we hear of some) relations were also cslablishecl, which hud niutiml 
influence upon the culture of Gujarat and its neifflibours. 

The first, martial relations, as gleaned from the chronicles and 
contemporary inscriptions are briefly reviewed here. When the Caulukyus 
rose to power under Mularaja, in the latter pact of tho 10th century, new 
kingdoms had come into existence, whose lise was almost contemporary 
with theirs. Immediately north of Anhilvada was a Paramura principality 
at Candravati;' beyond, in Rajputana, there were a number of independent 
kingdoms ; that of the Caubans (Cahanmnas) at Sarabhar (Sakambhari)" 
covering the whole of Marwar and Jaipur States, and the neighbouring 
regions; another at Nadol (Nacldula)' and the neighbouring regions in 
Godwar, and Marwar in Rajputana: a third at Partabgarh* and the 
neighbouring regions in South Rajputana Slates Agency and Central 
India; and lastly of the Guhilots (Guhilapulras) in thoMewar' region, round 
Parlabgarh in Rajputana and Mandasor in C. 1. 

On tho eastern outskirts were the Paramarus ol Mahva " and boyond 
these, in parts of U.P. and C. I. tho Ilaihayas of Tripuri,’ unci tlie 
Candellas (Candratreyas) of Jojabhukti." 

In the south, perhaps south of lho Narbada, wore the Calukyas, with 
their feudatory as Barappa’ governing La}a; and Inter in the 12lh century 
and after, the Yadavas of Devagiri. KuUnuwur (Smirasjra), on lho south- 
west, was divided among petty principalities; among those the one 
mentioned by tho chronicles was a king called Graharipu, who ruled at 
Vanthli (Vamanasthali).'® 

On the west were Cutch and Sind ; the latter was administered by two 
Arab governments”: one at Mansurah, and the other at Multan. 

Mularaja and his successors down to Bhima I fought with the rulers 
of ^akathbhari, Candravati, Nadduia, Malwa, Lata, vSaurasj.ra, Cutch and 
Sind, but only the last three“ came within the influence of Anhilvada, 

* For Us history see Ganguly, Pafamara Dynasty, p. 399. 

^ See Ray, DHNI., II, p. 1060, and p. 1320; earliest epigraphieal date, 
AD. 973. 

® See Ibid,, p, 1104 ; earliest epigrapbical date, 1075 A.D. 

* lUd., p, 1059 : earliest eplgraphlcal date, A.D. 943, 

* Ibid., p. 1163 : really became powerful in the 12th century A.D. 

* See Ibid., p. 837 ff ; rlsa a century earlier, but a great power In o. 970 A.D,; 
see also Ganguly, Paramdra Dynasty. 

’ Sebibid., p, 751 ; also called Kalacnrls of pibala. 

* See Ibid , p, 665 ff. * See above p. 36. 

1“ See above p. 33. » Ray, I, p, 14. 

“ Only the borders of eastern Sind, adjacent to Gujarat. 
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as a critical estimate of contemporary inscriptions and chronicles shows/ 
Bhima temporarily annexed Candrnvati/ though his success in Malwa \vas 
of no material benefit. By the time of Karna, the small principality of the 
Calukyas in Lata was crushed,” and Lata became a part of the Anhilvada 
empire. 

The campaigns of Jayasiriiha and Kumarapala brought within the 
power of Anhilvada, the whole of Malwa and parts of Rajputana, including 
the kingdom of Sakambhari in Marwar and Mewar; ‘ while they 
reaffirmed it on Sauriistra, Lata and Cutch.' At this juncture, the 
influence of Gujarat was the greatest, both politically and even culturally. 
Politically it was maintained during the reign of Ajayapala.” But after that 
time it began to shrink. Malwa was the first to shake it off’ and 
gradually the rest followed. Under Bhima Il’s long reign, it extended to 
Saurastra, Lata and Cutch,” and in the north to Abu, and trace.s of it are 
found further up in Godwar.” But in the south and south-east, ne\v forces 
had appeared in the Yadavas of Devoid “ and in the Paramaras who had 
become powerful once more.*' These singly or jointly continually attacked 
Lata and even raided Anhilvada,'” and the country south of the Narbada 
slipped out of the Anhilvada kingdom during or immediately after Bhima IPs 
reign. Bhima's successors, Visaladeva and Sarangadeva, carried on suc- 
cessful wars against these.'” But it appears that Southern Lata no longer 
formed part of the Anhilvada kingdom. Saurastra remained under it till ils 
conquest by the Sultans of Delhi in A.D. 1299. 

* For a detailed account see Ray, o.c., II, pp, 933-53 ! Ganguly, Pammiii'a 
Dynasty, and BG., I, pp. 157-164. 

’ Abu Inscription of the time of Bhima 1, El,, IX, p. 148 ; Ganguly, o.c. 
pp. 299-303. 

“ According to Nav»ti Plates of Karna, JBBRAS., XXVI, p. 250. 

* See Map, find-spots of inscriptions. For details see Ray, o.c,, II, pp. 969-993; 
also Ganguly, o.c., pp, 162-164. 

^ Dohad Inscriptions of Jayasimha and Kumarapala, /A,, X, p. 158-60. 

° According to his inscriptions. See Appendix, p. 16-17. 

’ Under Vlndhyavarman ; Gangnly, o c., p, 191. 

’ According to the find-spots of his inscriptions and the places mentioned 
therein. 

^ Nana-stone inscription at Nana, Bali district, Godwar, ASIWC., 1908, 
p. 49, 

‘I’ Their king at this time was Simhana or Simghsna, See Ray, o.c., 11, 
p. 1023-35. BG., 1, i, p, 240-43. 

“ Ganguly, o.c., p. 196-99, “ Ibid, 

According to the Dabhoi Inscription, El,, I, p. 28 ; and the Cintra and 
Amaran Inscriptions of Sarangadeva. BI., I,pp. 271, 287 respectively ; for details see 
Ray, o.c,, II, p, 1037 and 1043. 
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Ancient Period 

the Mauryan remains — pillars, caves' and rocks, Gujarat has only 
one rock” which bears the edicts of Asoka. No trace of the dam of 
the famous Sudarsana lake built by Qindragupta and improved with canals 
. under Asoka can be seen now, but for a big 

auryan Remains valley grown over with trees, stretching from the 

side of the old fort at Juniigarh called Uparkot to the fool of hit. Girntir. 
It is worth noting that nono of the so-called punch-marked coins, a few of 
which are now assigued-to the Mauryas,'' aio fomnl in Gujarat. 

About the Sudariana lake ol the Ksalrapa period, the wvino may be said. 

At Aiidhau in Khiivda, CnU'h, worn loiiiid " si-x 


Ksatrnpa Monuments 


very old inscrij)tion-.slone.s. They wore standing 


there as monuments on a Inllock.”* Four of liiein aio now comple- 
tely dcciphered.“ In the inscriptions the momorinl stones are called 
Lasiis and they were erected in the time of Rudiadaman. 'I'hoso slonosi 
now resting in the Feigusson Museum, Jlhuj, would be the earliest dated 
inonutneuls of the Ksatrapas. 


’ It would not be wrong to assign the first excavation of the caves at Junagarii 
and even at Dhank, to A^kan times. They have no Mauryan polish, but that is 
not to be expected in hard stone, At any rate, they do exhibit the early simplicity 
and primltlveness associated with the first abodos of the Buddhist and Jain monks. 
See Figs. 23-24. 

^ The rock is situated on the road to Mt. Girnar, about a mile cast of Junagarb. 
The Inscription Is on the west end top cornet of the rock and is written on a space 
11 ft. 1 Id, broad, and 5 ft. high, in 20 lines of unequal length. The rock is now 
protected by a small building, 

■' A beautiful panoramic view of this valley can be had from the first peak of 
Mt. Girnar, See Fig. 38. 

* See JayaswaI,/RAS., July 1936, p. 437 and below under ‘NunHSiiiatics,' 
Recently, however, 17 punch-marked coins are reported to have been found from 
ISmre] on the Tapti, but unfortunately they are neither described nor illustrated, 
Bee Journal Numismatio Sooiety of India, 1939, p. 21, 

’ ASIWC., 1903-06, p. 33, 


•> A7.,XV1, pp. I'J'dS, 
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Next to these stones, tlie caves in Junagarh, at Talaja in the south-east 
of the peninsula of Kathiawar and at Dhank in 
the Gondal State, remain to the discussed. 
None of them, up to now, have been assigned any definite date, though 
they have been declared to be early. At ’Junagarh there are a number of 
caves. One group is situated in the eastern quartet of the city, near the 
modern monastery (it is at present known as a temple) of Bawa Pyara. 
Burgess has given an elaborate description tvhich may be summarised 
for the present purpose as follows : — 


The caves are arranged in three lines : the first, on the north, faces 

southwards the second line runs south, from 

Caves at Bawa Pyara ^j^g primitive, flat- 

roofed caitya-cuve and on either side of it, and at 

the north and east corner are other simple cells the third line of caves 

begins at the back of this and runs west-north-west.* The cat'/ya-cave (F), 
referred to above, has a semicircular apse at the back, but unfortunately 
we do not know whether it had a free-standing (either structural or chi- 
selled out from rock) oaitya or a caiiya attached to the wall. The 
apsidal back of the cave indicates that the oaitya must be free-standing as 
in the early (1st and 2nd century B.C.) Buddhist caves at Bhaja, Karli, 
Bedsa , or Nasik and Ajanta caves No. IX and X and not attached as in 
the later vthara caves at Nasik, Elloia and Ajantd. 

For the major part, other caves are square or rectangular cells having 
no sculpture or decoration whatsoever. There are a few halls, having 
verandahs," These primitive abodes, however, are of considerable impor- 
tance, for the few architectural forms and other features they possess. 
Amongst these, the only ornament worth considering is the caitya- 

^ ^ , window, which appears in slightly different forms 

Caitya-Wiadow Ornamant . , , n,,. 

at two places here. The first appears on the 

facade of cave A, and is described as ” a semicircular arch, slightly raised 

on the surface with a cross bar...”" Because of this form, it is thought to be 

early.' But it is difficult to argue about its date from the shape only. The 

one test of antiquity woodenness, that is to say, imitation of wood frame, it 

lacks. Nor can the shape be attributed to incompleteness. For the arch 

is already there, but it is less concave in shape, though of course, it is devoid 

of the finial and the side loops. 


Caitya-Wiadow Ornamant 


‘ Aiitiqin'iies of KaihiHwad and Ktrohh, ASWl,, II, (1874-75), p. 339. Here 
Fig. 1. * Ibid. 

* Burgess, AKK,, p. 139, pi. xvi. (What Burgess means by ' Upper Itgnge 
of Caves' is not clear). ' Ibtd, 
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The second variety of the catVya-windows is already in its recognised 
shape.* The inner cut part is almost circular now, while the outer lines of 
the arch end in a final, surmounted by a horizontal bar. The inner cross 
bar exists, but the outside loops are missing. 

The pillars are typical ot the kind found in the eaily caves elsewhere. 

Pillara Cave (N) has a pillar whose capital consisting ol 

an abacus of thiee niembeis, below it a bulging 
member like an Indian water-jar,* is similar to those in the Nahapana 
Viharee, Nasik.” And those of the pilastars or pillars in cave (K) * with their 
bulbous capital, (surmounted by couchant lamb-like animals) resemble the 
capitals in the Ramesvara cave," Ellora and those at Bharluit." The bulbous 
base is very peculiar and resembles the Gujarati brass or copper water- 
vessel ‘Deghadi’ or ‘Deghado’. 


The occupants of these caves ware Jainas, a tact partly indicated by an 
„ . . u inscription ’ found fiom one of the caves. It 

mentions Jama technical term Kavah . 1 hit the 
Jaina nature of the caves is conclusively shown by the symbols carved on 
the cave (K).“ Among them are SmsHka, liltadnisana, NancTtpiula 
Mlnayugala, lialaka.^'' Similar symbols aro found on the hyagefixUas from 
the Jaina stupa at Mathura.'* The symbols aro not Buddhist (oi ‘ihuiddha’ 
as Burgess called them** ) as in none of the known Buddhist mves, Bliaja 


> BargsEisdaea not notice these. See /bitf., pi, xix. In some rcBpoctB-~par- 
ticularly the semi-circular arch, and the horizontal cross bar — it resembles the forms 
atTalija which is dated in the 4th or 5th century A.V>. 

“ Ibtd,, pi. xvili, fig. 4. 

^ See Burgess, Cave Temples., pi, xxlH. Burgess was the first to note tliii. 
similarity. 

* Burgess, AlflC., pi. xvili, fig 2. 

’’ Cave Temples, pi. Ixxvii. 

" Cunningham, BhaHtut, pi. vii. 

^ Junagadb lascrlptioa of the time of the grandson of Ksatrapa Jayadaman, 
£;.,XVI, p. 239. The stone may have been brought there from outside; so the 
epigraphical evidence is probable only. 

° " One who has attained supreme knowledge the state just below that of a 
Jaina Tlrthankara. 

^ Burgess, AKK„ pi, xvili, fig. 3. 

“ Not all the eleven symbols can be identified. But the number, it should be 
noted, is more than the traditional eight. 

w Smith, Jai» Stupa, ASI. , XX, pi. xi, 

11 Burgess, AKK., p. 140. 
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Kuda, or the structural monuments, Bharliut or SanchT, are all these 
found together.' 


The caves evidently belong to two or three periods. To the first, before 
the Christian era, may be assigned the caitya- 
cave and the plain cells, when the Buddhist 
Bhiksus first came over to Gujarat (c. 200. B. C.). To the second, belong 
those cells and halls which contain the Jaina symbols and advanced type of 
pillar-forms ; that is, the period of the later Ksatrapas. (c. A.D. 200-300A.D,) 


The caves at Uparkot in Junagarh are cut into two floors.® On the first 
_ floor, there is a kunda (a tank, which Burgess 

par o avas describes as a “bath”) about 11 feet square, with 

a covered verandah round three sides of it. Adjoining to it, is a big chamber 
with six pillars, supporting tho roof. Under the corridor, in the rest of tho 
area, in the walls, on the north-east and west sides are stone bench-recesses, 
divided into long compartinenls, with a base moulded in architectural cour- 
ses below, and a frieze above, ornamented with ca:t#ytr- windows and chequer 
carvings. On the lower floor, there are similar rooms, having a corridor, 
pillars supporting the floor above, stone bench-recesses, and above them, the 
oaitya-windovr ornament.® 


The pillars and the c«/Vya-window ornament may be considered in 
some detail to fix the date of the caves. The cm'fycr-window' here is more 
advanced in form than that at Bawa Pyara. The inner cut part is almost 
round. Its lower part contains the vedika (rail-design); the upper, 
two female figures as if looking out from it. , The outer sides of the 
window converge into a long finial, surmounted bj^ a crown-like head, from 
which fall incurved leaves. The broad band between the inner and the 
outer sides is decorated with small rosettes. The form appears to be later 
than that of the earliest caves in Western India as it has little of wooden 
features. But it seems to be earlier than that of the almost identical 
ca/fya- window at the Gop temple,® and others at Ellora® and Cave I 
at Ajanta.® These latter have the bust of a deity, either Buddha or some 
Hindu god, whereas the Uparkot catfytr- window has figures of living men 


* Though a few of them may be found as SvasHka at Amaravati, (Burgess, 
Amrmati, pi. xxxviil) and others at BbajS and Bedsa. Cove Tetnples, pi. vii. 

* See Flan, Fig. 2. ” See Fig. 22. 

* Sea Ibtd, '• Burgess, AKK„ pi. Hi: here Fig, 5, 

* E. G. The VlJvakarma Cave, ASWl., (1883), p. 9. 

^ Cave Temples o/ Indta, pi. xil. 

7 
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and womeij, a feature only found in & few sculptures at Bharhul,* Sanchl “ 
and the caves at Katak (Cuttak) in Orissa.” 

Pillars are of four types, distinguished by their decoration and 
p forms. On the upper floor, in corridor (D), 

‘ *” the two pillars (B) * have round sliafts, decorated 

with spirals; on the pilasters (C) on the north wall, these spirals run into 
opposite directions in each of the three divisions of the shaft. The pillars 
(B) have octagonal bases with leaf-and scroll-design, and round capitals, 
with animals carved on them. The pilasters seem to have, both the capital 
and the base, octagonal. Such pillars are not found in the caves oi 
Western India, nor at Ellora and Ajanta. Shafts and identical spirals 
but without such octagonal bases, are noticed in the Bagh caves' of the 
8th century. 

The second type of pillars has a square shaft, which becomes octagonal 
in the centre. The base is square and simple without any ornamentation. 
The capital consists of a round plate and an abacus, cut into tour parts, 
each like an inverted stair. Something of a parallel is offered by the 
rock-cut Pallava temples.” But like the Junagarh pillar, there is a 
round plate between the shaft and the abacus. At Bagh ' the shaft 
is similar, but the cutting is more smooth and regular. 

Slight differences in capital and ornamentation distinguish the pillars of 
the third and fourth types.* The shafts, round and slightly fluted to appear 
many-sided, are similar. So also the bases. Their bulbous ixirts have 
their necks deeply cut, and the outside decorated with string-courses, 
making a small festoon, which rests on a row of petals. The plinth is 
carved into broad leaves with beautiful cross-like scrolls ; the capital is 
divided into three sections. The uppermost abacus is square and on it are 
sculptured a couchant lion in each comer and perhaps in the centre also (?) 
and a dwarfish figure on each side of it. The capital proper is cut 
into high relief with figures of women in different attitudes. They 


* Cunningham, o.c., pi. xvi. 

’ Marshall, Guide to Sanohi, pi. v. 

“ Burgess, CTJ., pi. 1. However an ornament similar to Uparkot's Is found on 
a column in the Kallasa cave at Ellora. See ASWI., (1883), pi, xxvUi. 

* Burgess, AKK., pi. xxUi, fig, G. 

‘ Vogel, Bagh Caves, pi. Iv. 

* Jouveau Dubreuil, Amhcologia dtt Sud De L'lnde, Toiite I, pi. xix, 

1 Vogel, oc., pi, IH. e. » Seeltg. 
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are nude above the waist. Their ear and neck ornaments cannot 
be made out as the stone is worn out. The member below the capital, 
in one case, is broad, and has couchant rams facing tho onlooker; in 
the other pillar it is narrow and carved into small discs, and is described 
as a "serrated torus".' These pillars are unique in more than one sense. 
First the most tastefully decorated base. Nothing like it can be traced in 
the cave architecture elsewhere. It is not that the design is unknown. 
A pillar in the Visvalarma Cave at Ellora has similar string courses : “ 
at Mathura the scroll-work. But it is the combination of the two on a 
simple pillar base that singles out the Junagarh design from the rest. 

The animals on the abaci and elsewhere offer a striking contrast to 
those at Kanheri, Karli or Bedsa. Hera there are no elephants, so common 
in the former. So also the figure sculpture. Exclusive female figures are 
rather rare. 

It is difficult to date these caves with ornamentation so little but 
^ varied and rich. It seems best to work back- 

wards from the style of the pillars just discussed. 
They cannot be earlier than the 6th or 7th century A.D. The other type of 
pillars may be of tho 5th or the 6th. The cartlya-windows most probably 
are of this date, or even a little earlier. The stone benches do not by them- 
selves suggest a very high antiquity. They may be either contemporaneous 
with the architectural forms just discussed or much earlier (100-200 A.B.) 
as in other Western Indian caves. Several phases of the Uparkot caves 
seem to extend for about seven centuries (1-700 A.D.). 


Creed o{ the Monhe 


Definite evidence is not available as to the faith of the inhabitants of 
these caves. But in the absence of any specific 
Buddhist signs, because of the proximity of the 
Jaina caves at Bawa Pwara’s Math they might be regarded as Jaina and 
not Buddhist, as called hitherto. It is also possible that the caves were first 
Buddhist, then Jaina and again Buddhist, for in the 7th century when Hiuen 
Tsiang went to Junagarh he found there convents and monks of the Sthavira 
sect of the 

Of the thirty caves at Talaja,’ only two need description and comment. 

The first is a large hall known as Ebhal Man^apa. 
Talaja aves measures 75 feet by 67^ feet and is 171 feet 

high. Within there are no cells, nor any partition walls dividing the verandah 


* Burgess, AKK., p. 143 ; pi. xxlv. 

» ASW.,V, pl.xWii.fig. 2. 

* In the south-east of the peninsula of Kathiawar, near the month of the river 
gatrunjl, on the north-west of n solitary rock, Burgess, AKK., p. 147, 
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and tho cells within. To support the roof, there were "four octagonai pillars’’ 
whose shafts are destroyed. On the facade, there are large cmVycc-windows, 
with. a broadband of (rail-pattern) below them. The shape of the 

crti/aiff-window is rather unusual It is cut into a half o-^'nl, inside which 
is again cut a semicircular arch; below this is a rectangle and in its smaller 
(verticle) sides a small semicircle on either side. The three semicircles 
(minus the cross and vertical bases) thus form a trefoil.* To some extent, it 
resembles the ciwVyiT-window at Bawa Py.ara’s,“ but a little more advanced 
than the latter,® as the trefoil motive here is clear, whereas at Bawa Pyara’s, 
only the large semicircle is being cut. 


Caitya Cave 


Higher up the hill, there is a ruined caitya-eaxa having a flat 
roof. The caitya has lost its middle part, only 
the base and the “ torana " or the capital, 
which is attached to the roof,® remain. It is hard to fix the date, 
and the character of the cave in the absence of positive means. 
Mere "simplicity of arrangement” and “entire absence of sculpture”, 
do not necessarily indicate a very early dale. Tho cotijw-window, 
without the finial and side loops, no doubt, looks primitive. Though 
the cave lacks the “wooden look" of the pre-Christian monuments, 
still the fact that the caitya is free-standing and not attached and also 
the fact that tho " ioram ” is joined to tho roof as in a cave at 
^ivaneri, Junnar, indicate that this caitya cave may have been carved in 
the early Christian era. The form of the vedika ornament also points to 
this date. 


The caves at Sana* number about sixty two. Of these the largest is 
Sana Caves Ebhal Mandapa at Talaja and called 

likewise. Higher up the hill is a cave named 
Bhima Chauri”. It has a verandah in front; its pillars supporting the roof 
have bulging water-jar shaped capitals and bases, with two square plates 
for abacus and the plinth respectively. They thus resemble the pillars in 
the Nahapana Cave, Nasik. 


’ See Fig. 23 ; also Burgees, o.c., pi. xxviii. 
e See Burgess, Ajir/r,, pi. xvi. 

» Perhaps because the Bawa PySra was unfinished or perhaps the trefoil motive 
was just beginning to take shape, 

* Cf. almllar otf»fy«-cave, Sivaneri hill, Junnar. CTl., p. 251, 

‘ On the same hlU, near the village of Vankia. Burgess A/f/f ., p. 149, 

0 See Flan, Fig. 3. 
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By the side of this is a cait^a cave/ 18 feet wide by 31 feet deep, and 
Cait a Cave 

at ya ve semi-circular in form. It 

has no side aisles to form a real pradakniiamarsa (ambulatory passage). 
The caitya, 7 feet 10 inches in diameter, is very plain and without 
ornament, while its capital is missing, perhaps broken off in later times. 


Date and Nature 


The problem of the age of the caves as well as their nature cannot be 
solved with any precision. The partly flat roof 
of the caitya-c&ve resembles that of the ^ivaneri 
cmfya-cave, Junnar." From Burgess’s description, it is not clear whether 
the capital or the umbrella of the caitya when complete was cut out from 
the roof or not. If so, it would give another point of comparison with 
that at ^ivaneri. On this basis, the caves may be relegated to the early 
Christian era. The caves may be Jaina. 


Indications of early Jaina settlements are also found at Dbank (phahk),® 
Hare in a ravine, west of the hill nearby the 
modem town are a few cells. There are a few 
sculptures in these, and also on the face of the wall up the mvine.“ 


Dhank Cavaa 


The first cave beginning with the lower end of the hill, and facing 
north-west, has a small opening, about 4 feet high and rather well cut. Inside 
the cell, 7 feet 9 inches by 8 feet 4 inches, there are three niches, one facing 
the door, and one on each side of it. Each side niche has a figure.' Other 
sculptures are found, carved in very low relief on the face of the rock, higher 
up the ravine.® 

To some five miles west from Dhank, in a ravine called Jhinjhurijhar, 
are a few more caves. In them there is nothing worth describing excepting 


* See Plan, Pig. 3, 

Burgess, OTl„ p. 231. 

< 30 miles west north-west from Jonagarh in Gondal State. Formerly the place 
was known as Tilatila Pattan. Traces of its ancient greatness besides the caves are 
none as such. But even now, whenever the place is dug up for laying the founda- 
tion of a building etc., Images of Jaina and Hindu pantheon, and ruins of houses are 
laid bare. 

' These figures are fully described and identified in the section on J^na Icono- 
graphy. 
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one cave having two‘ octagonal pillars “ whicli are connected with 
a low vedika (rail-design) in front Only a portion of caf/jw-windows in 
Uparlsot caves and also below the catfynt- window at Talaja, the friezes have 
this design. Such large (each band being “ five inches wide ") rail-pattern 
is common in Western Indian caves. That it is found far off in the vici- 
nity of Dhank is interesting. Hence, in the absence of any other evidence, 
but the vedihd, these caves may be placed in about the 1st or 2nd 
century A.D. 

Of the Gupta monuments, caves, temples, memorial stones, stray 
sculptures found in such abundance, in Central India, United Provinces, 
Bihar and Bengal, unfortunately not one lias been found from Gujarat. 
That the Guptas built temples in Gujarat is beyond doubt. Skandagupta’s 
inscription at Juimgarh explicitly refers to the construction of a Visnu 
temple at Girinagara. Its few remains might be at Damodar Mandir as 
Bhagwonlal Indtaji has pointed out," 


' See Fig. 24. 

’ 1 did not notice "the square bases and capitals” described by Burgess, 
O.C., p. 152. 

' B6., I, p, 70. 1 regret to say that I forgot to see the images at the temple, 
well as the {blaster, said to be old, when I was at Jnnagarh, 



Section II 
Early Mediaeval Period 


jN the early mediaeval period ( c. 500 A.D.-100 A. D. ) a number of 
dynasties, as we have seen above, ruled in different parts of Kathiawar 
and Southern Gujarat. Unfortunately the archaeological remains which 
have been discovered cannot be definitely ascribed to any of the aforesaid 
dynasties, but on stylistic grounds they can be assigned to this period. 
These remains consist mainly* of temples, which a glance at the map® will 
show, are distributed principally on the western seaboard of Kathiawar ; 
while solitary shrines are found at Than, near Rajkot, and Sarnel, near 
Broach. The earlier Kathiawar temples may have been built during the 
Valabhi supremacy, or during the rule of the Jethvas of Ghumli ; the later, 
those near Somnath, at Sutrapada etc., under the suzerainty of the Gurjara- 
Pratilaras ; the temple at Sarnel under the Rastrakufa regime in Gujarat. 
Since all these temples cannot be attributed to any particular dynasty 
of the early mediaeval period, I propose to call them * pre-Caulukyan ’, 
because both stylistically and clironologically they precede the temples 
of the Caulukya period. 

The pre-Caulukyan temples, excepting the one at Sarnel, exhibit a 
development in the style of temple architecture which in the lOth-llth 
century results In the Caulukyan style of architecture. This development is 
illustrated by the temples at Gop, Visavada, Bilesvara, Sutrapada, Than 
and Kadvar. 


Temple at Gop 


Of this group, the temple at Gop is perhaps the oldest. It consists of 
a square shrine surrounded by a double courtyard, 
and roofed by a peculiar aikhara^ The shrine 
is 10'.9" square inside, about 23' high, with tvalls 2' thick. The walls 
are perpendicular to a height of about 17 ft., thereafter they begin to 
contract to form the kikhara. But for a series of holes to support the 
beams of the surrounding wall, the shrine walls are perfectly plain, having 
no niche or any other ornament. 


* See p. SI above tor certain phases of the caves at Junigarb. 

* No. 

0 See Burgess, ARK., p. 187, pis. ll-lUi ; here Figs, Sand 27. The real term 
for the spire of a temple is ' viinSna sibhara being applicable only to the crest or 
crown of a spire. But ' vioiatia ' seems to be appropriated by Southern India, its 
use being unknown in Gujarat and perhaps the whole of Northern India, For this 
reason I have used ‘ Ubhera ’ to describe the spire. 
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Of the two courtyards, the inner one is mostly broken. I^robably, 
as shown by similar later temples, it served ns a pradak'tiniijiatha. Its 
basement was decorated on all the four sides by one niche in the centre 
and one each at the corners. These contained figures — perhaps of gods. 
The section between the niches was sailplured willi small figures. 

The outer courtyard which stands a little below the inner is in ruins ; 
only a portion ol the eastern side now remains. It, loo, was perhaps 
similarly decorated as the inner one. 

The roof of the temple rvas constructed on the corbel principle, the 
interior being hollow.* On the outside the sikhara rises in tiers as a 
stepped pyramid, but it is distinctly cut off into three divisions. The 
lowest division has two off/iyo- windows on each of its faces; the upper has 
one; above it the apex is crowned by a single stone. In the caiiya windows 
were once inset figures of gods, as “ Ganapati is still in one on the west 
side, and another Deva occupies one on the north 

Neither Burgess nor Cousous says which side the shrine faces, but 
from the plan it seems to face the east. However, it is difl'icull to docido 
to what deity it was dedicated." “ Inside " ( the shriuo ) says Burgess, 
“ are two figures in yellow stone to wliich the villagers give the names of 
Rama and Lakshmaija Rama with a high square MuhUa or hotid-dress, 
and Lakshmaija with a low crown, long ear-rings, ringlets, and holding a 
spear in his right liand 

The shrine deity might have boon indicated by the figures ol gods 
in the oaifya-windows over the sikhara. Unfortunately many are 
missing. But it is rare to find different gods occupying this position on 
a sikhara. In later mediaeval temples only the central cff/Vyrr-window 
contains a deity others are left blank." 

* See Ibid., pi. lili. 

> Ibid , pi. Hi. 

" Couseas, Somanatha and oilier Modiaaval Temples in Kaiktkvad, p, 6, 
seems to presume that it was a Sut-ya temple, 

i Burgess, AKK,, p, 187. As this does not give sufficient indication of any 
deity, I searched for tho photographs (which are not published ) in the India Office 
collection of negatives. But though their numbers are there, the photographs 
themselves are missing. 

^ Remains of oirf^yc-windows with medallions containing figures of Siva, 
Brahma, Ganes'a etc. have been found among the ruins of the Sth century Gupta 
temple at Bbumara. As Gupta temples are supposed to be flat-roofed these oaitya- 
windows could not have been on the ilkhara. However, the motive is worth noting. 
Cf. MASI„ No. 16, pis. xii-xiil. 

^ Even this feature is absent from the mediaeval Gujarat temples, 
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Besides noticing the resemblance with the earlier ‘Dravidian’ temples at 

ResemblanoM Pattadkal and Aihole' in the Bijapur District 

Cousens suggested that the Gop temple resembled 
the temples of Kashmir in two respects: (l) in the arrangement of 
its roof, and (2) in having trefoil niches on the outside wall of the inner 
courtyard. This is no doubt true. In particular it resembles the temples 
at Pandrethan and Payar,” more than Martand cited by Cousens." 

The Kashmirian analogy makes the question of dating the Gop temple 
a little complex. Burgess thought it at least as old as the 6th century A. D.* 
and other writers" have accepted his view. Now none of the present 
Kashmir temples is older than the 8th century. And if the Gop-style came 
from the north, as Cousens thinks," its likely “ source and time of coming 
should be examined in order to ascertain whether it is so. 

According to Cousens this style was introduced in south-western 
Kathiawar by the ancestors of the Mers." Unfortunately, the history of 
this people is not at all clear. All the theories agree that the Mers came 
from North India, perliaps with the Huqa Chief Toramana, and a section 
of them entered Kathiawar." But no theory says that they passed through 
Kashmir on their way to India.” So the kinship of the Gop temple with 
those of Kaslimir through Mers remains unestablished. 

It is possible, however, that the style of ‘the angular roofed-vihara 
of Gandlmra’ which is supposed to have influenced the temple 
architecture of Kashmir “ might have also influenced the temples of 


‘ Cousens, o.c., p. 7. See, however, below for the difference between the 
Calukyan temples of Karnataka and those of Gujarat. 

" SeeKak, Ancient Monuments of Kashmir, pis. xllv and 11; cf. also the 
temples at Mallat and Kattas in the Salt Range, Punjab. Cunningham, Temples of 
Kashmir eto,, pis, xx-xxl. 

« O. e., p. 6. * AKK., p. 187. 

‘ Codiington, Ancient India, p. xiii; Coomaraswamy, History of Indian 
and Indonesian Art, ® O, u., p. 6. ’ Or better ■ kinship '. 

» O. C., p. 6. » BG„ I, p. 136. 

Mibiragula, son of Toramana, is reported to have settled in Kashmir, after 
bis expnlsion from India. See Smith, BHI., p. 337. 

“ The suggestion is based on Foucher. L'Art Greco-Buddhique du Kashmir, 
Tome I, p. 131, figs, 49 and 51 which were referred to by Kak, o.c., p, 55. Kak’s 
suggestion is here further developed; he merely noted the resemblance. 

8 
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Kathiawar' through Sind, This cultural contact may have boon brought 
about by Buddhism, which ms prevalent in the western and north-western 
parts of India, Kathiamr, Sind, the Panjab and also Kashmir in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, as has been shown by the finds 
of Buddhist monuments in these places" and previously attested 
to by Hmen Tsiang." Gandhara influence may be also traced in the arched 
niches" of the stilpa walls at Mirpurklias, besides tliat in the pillars there. 
It is, therefore, not unlikely tliat the same influence may have further 
penetrated Kathiawar and brought about a change in the existing style of 
architecture, of which the temple at Gop is a surviving example. 

But the Gandhara influence should not be relied on loo much. In 
the case of the Gop temple the only change which is wrought seems to be 
in the shape of the roof. The native dome-like sikhara^ was made stepped 
and angular, as described above. With regard to the second point of 

‘ And perhaps of Orissa, whose temples of the Uhadra type have the same 
kind of stepped iikhara as those of Kashmir and Kathiawar. Of course, It has other 
peculiarities which may be local. See Bose, Canom of On'ssan Architecture, 
temples of Konarak, Purl, pis. facing pp. 79, Id<l, and 159. 

* Cl. CouBons, AniiquUlos of Siiul, ASI., IS., p. 59, pi. xlvl. IIo writes, 

"The known In Sind, namely, thatatTando Muhammad Khan, all those at 

Jarak, Mirpurkhiie, and Doglar Ghangro, and the Tluil Mir Kukhan, form a string 

up the valley of the Indus, beyond which is the Sue Vlhcir, near iiahawalpur.... 

stupas in the Punjab take up the running, such as that at Shorkut and link up with 
the remains of Yusufzai and Kadmlr," 

“ Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, II, pp, 2C8, 372 and 
I, pp. 97, 148! Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels, If, pp. 248, 252 and I, 
pp. 198, 358, 

* Cousens, Sind, pis xxl-x*li. ® Ibid., p. 89. 

’ No temple has been found with such a Ukhara, but that it was known is 
shown by the sculptures of Bharhut. See Cunningham, Bhdrhnt, pi. xxvl, fig, 7. 
It Is not possible to know whether it was of stone or brick but that one of Ibo 
materials was used is shown by the masonry-like joints, vertical and horizontal ; of, 
also Fergusaon, T, S. W,, pi. xxxii, where a Naga shrine with domical roof is 
shown. At Sarnath the Ukhara appears in the form of ainalaka crowned by a 
halaia. See Catalogue, Sarnath, pi. xxvi. 

Coomarswamy, IlIIA,, figs. 41, 43 , 45 from Bharhut! he, however, doesnot 
seem to have noted fig. 7 from Cunningham, noted above : but he illuslmtes 
other toizms from the Bodhgaya-plate, Patna, (C. lOOA, U ) fig, 62. Mathura 
figs, 70 (C. 100 B.C.), and 69-69A ( C. 100-150 A. D. ) and Jaggayyapeta (100 
B. C.) fig. 142 and further cites in his Yak%a, I, p. 18, note 1, articles tracing the 
origin of architecture. For other articles on the subject see Rupam IDil, 
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similarity between tlie Kashmir and the Gop temple, namely, the arched 
niche contaiiiingf figures on the basement of the courtyard, it must be said 
that the similarity ends with the motive only.* At Gop there is no trefoil ; 
the sides of the niche are quite perpendicular, whereas Kashmir directly 
imitated Gandhara.'* 

Instead of the Kashmirian analogy we may accept the Gandliaran 
for what it is worth. If the stiljia at Mirpurkhas be dated in the 4th or 
Sth centuiy A.D." on the evidence of the style of its sculpture etc., the 
same date may be fixed for the Gop temple. In any case the latter cannot 
be placed earlier than the Uparkot caves at Junagarh, because, though the 
ccw'tya-window ornaments at both the places are similar, as pointed out 
before*, still this ornament at Junagarh seems to be earlier as it has 
retained the vediha motive, which at Gop is lost,' showing thereby that 
the Gop temple belongs to a later phase of its evolution, and may be 
assigned, hence, to the 5th century A. D., that is, a century earlier than 
that fixed by Burgess. 

The rest of the pre-Caulukyan temples are treated together in order to 
Other Pra-Caulnkyan bring out tlieir essential oneness, as well as 

Temples. points of differences, which ultimately lead to 

the Caulukyan temple-style. 

The temples, arranged in their development of style ( which I intend 
to show below) are situated at; 

Visavada.' 

Bilesvara.’ 

Sutrapada." 

* ISven this is doubtful. The arched-aiche was known to Western India long 
before, as shown by the caves at Junagarh and elsewhere, unless it Is suggested that 
everywhere it is the result of Gandhara influence. 

3 See Foucher, o. c., p. 199, fig. 80, In Gandhara ordinary niches are also 
found, which are perhaps imitations of ooiiyff-wiadows. See Ibid,, p. 224, fig. 100, 

’ Cousens, o.c., p, 96; D. R. Bbandarkar (See ASI.,WC., 1917, p. 47) 
carried out further excavations at the place and found ruins of four different periods. 
The earliest of these may well belong to the 2ad or 3rd century A. D. 

* See above p. 49. 

* Again the inset figures at Gop are religions, at Junagarh secular. 

e Cousens, Sommthcf, p. 44-43, pi. xllU-xliv ; hei-e Fig. 6 and 28. 

’ Ibid., p, 40, pi. xxxvl, plan xxxix; here Pig. 8. 

8 Ibid,, p. 41, pi, xli, plan xlii ; here Fig, 9 and 29, 
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Than* ( Old lomplo ). 

Kadvar® . 

Khiderkhcda’. 

Son Kansan'. 

Paslliar*. 

They are classified into two groups : Visavada-Thiin ; and Kadvfir- 
Pasthar. 

The Kadvar-Pasthar group may be a lilllo earlier than the Visavada 
group but here it is placed after Tlran, because arclulccturally, so far 
as the construction of the sikhara is concerned, it forms a distinct group. 

The comparison of the plans of the temples of the first group and 
pj even those of the second ( excluding Kadvar ) 

“ shows that in each case a square shrine is placed 

among two couilyards, inner and outer, which may be either squro or 
rectangular. The tendency is towards the lattor“, which subsequently 
becomes the gud/ia iiiandapa of the Caulukyan temples, having a number 
of pillars. The inner courtyard in every case served as a pradaksufd 
maria. 

The walls of the courtyard at Visavada aro no more; at Pilc^vara 
and Sutnijxichi they aro severely plain, not even 
the basement mouldings are decorated. At Than 
it is not known whether they existed or not ; the plan seems to indicate 
their existence once. 


Shrine'walls 


The shrine-walls aro simple, undccorated, even without a niche except 
at Than. In the latter, the whole basement 
consists of three mouldings:’ the lowest, 
comparable to the jd^amha or padma of the Caulukyan temples", is a 
‘cymarecta’ moulding decorated with broad leaves, but unlike the 
Caulukyan, thinly indented. Above it, the moulding is straight ( though 


' Ihid,, p. 48, pi, xlviil, plan L. 

“ Ibid.f p. 38-39, pi. xxx, xxxv, plan pi. xxxUi ; here Fig. 10, 

" p. 42, 43. 

* Burgess, AKK., p, 183, pi. xIvUl. » Ibid,, p. 186. 

® Already it is rectangular at ViKimda, bnt at Bile^vara it is square, while 
at SutrapSda it is rectangular, 

1 See Consens, o. c., pi, xlviil. 

® Cf. Burgess, Arohiteotural Antiquities of Northern Gujarat. ASWI,, 
IX, p. 76, and pi, Ixxxv, 
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consisting of recesses at the corners ), except for a slightly projecting hood*, 
Separated by a narrow neck, over this, is another moulding called kalasa 
or ‘ torus Above this is a broad ‘recessed facia’, called 'gala' decoiated 
with cfftVyff-windows at intervals," 

Here the comparison with the Caulukyan temple ends. The actual 
wall of the shrine, called jamgha, has three niches, one on each side, 
containing figures, "One on the south side has Ganea with a female by 
his side;" in the north is Gangs, standing upon a makara ; in the west is 
Varaha, The niches are decorated with cojVjio-window ornament which 
rises like a stepped pyramid,* Above, the cornice of the wall is 
ornamented with beautiful festoons and bells — a feature rare in later temples. 

It is because of the close resemblance of the wall-mouldings and the 
decorations thereon to those of the Modhera temple that I am inclined to 
place the “ Old Temple " at Than after the one at Sulrapada, Its sikhara, 
unfortunately, is missing, but it must be like Sutrapada's. Cousens, on the 
other liand, dates it earlier than the Sun temple at Sutrai^da, because of the 
oatfya-ornament, heavy mouldings and vigorously carved figures. These, he 
thinks "partake of the bold and heavy but vigorous work of the cave- temples,” 
A comparison of moulding with moulding of the “Old Temple” at Than and 
that at Modhera has, however, demonsUated a greater nearness of the 
Than temple to the Caulukyan temples than to the earlier cave-temples. 
And, if anything suggests an earlier date, it is the niched-figures, especially 
the one of Ganga, But for this and a solitary one at Kadvar no other 
figure of Ganga is reported from Gujarat and Kathiawar, If for this 
affinity to the Gupta figure-motives, the “ Old Temple” were placed early, 
about the 7th or 8th century A.D„ then its mouldings and ornamentation, 
it must be said, supply an early and important link with the Caulultyan 
temples. 

Pillars of these temples, which once supported the roof of the 
courtyard, have not been preserved except at 

Pill&X'S 

Sutrapada and Kinderkbeda; Kadvar stands by 
itself and is therefore treated separately. At Kinderkheda the pillars 
consist of square massive shafts, without any base, and are surmounted 


* Cf, Ibid, Fig, 69 from Modhera, There It Is called kalaia, and the moulding 
from here forms part of the mandovara or the wall-mouldings. 

» Cf. lUd., p. 77. 

" Fig. 69 from Modhera, where they form one compact mw, 

* Cf,, Fig. 69 fromModh^rg. 
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with bracket capitals which are “ixirlly rcctanpulai slabs and pailly 
fashioned into a simple roll"/ In this respect tliey resemble the eaily 
8th century temple of Viiayesvata ( oi SauHamcsvaia) at I'attadkal.*' 

I am unable to describe exactly the pillars ul the temple at SiUtapada. 
Cousens says they are not quite so simple a typo as those at Kadvar. 
This is not in any way illuminatins. My impression' is that they are as 
massive and rectangular as those at Kinderkheda’s. Pillars of the 
pre-Caulukyan temple thus give us no clue as to the development of the later 
style of pillars. If the " Old Temple” at Than had preserved even one 
of its pillars, some connection could have been established. 

It is in the pre-CauIukyan sikharas that we find a way towards the 
Caulukyan style. In the temple at Visavada, 
the kikham has four steps instead of three at 
Gop; each step is decorated with a few ctwVyff-windows, which diminish in 
number as the roof rises. But already they are without the inset figures. 
The apex was crowned by an ainalaka* and perhaps a kaJasa, Thus in 
two respects Visavada departs from Gop. 

At Bilesvara the number of S/^itrw-stops increases and correspond- 
ingly the number of oittVyrr-windows. But in addition to thi.s, the cailya- 
window in each corner of the pyramid at every step is crowned wi tit an 
amalaka and kalasa. 

At Sutrapada there is no increase in the number of steps, but instead 
of projecting the oaf/ya-window at each corner and giving it full crowning 
members, it is now surmounted with an amalaka only, which is directly 
placed under the crti'fya-window of the next stop. Another change lakes 
place in the treatment of the catVya-windows over the central bay of the 
hikhara. They are now arranged in the shape of a trefoil, and the finial 


» Cousens, Smnematha, p. 42, fig. 3. The Illustration does not show the 
capitals clearly, so'I have quoted Cousens. 

» Cousens, Chalukyan Arohiteoture, p. 59, pi. xxxvii, 

“ Unfortunately my notes, which I had taken when I was at Sutrapiida, 
cannot be traced. 

* How this wheeHIke member came to be called 'amalaka' or 'amalakasiW 
le not known. Even the word seems to have been unknown to the various books on 
architecture, and as there is no reference to it in Aoharya’s Dictionary 

of Hinau Arahiteoiure, Etymologically it means n “pure stone" signifying 
perhaps a purity-givlng-stone, and later used as g decoration, 
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of the cfl/'/iia-window of the one below serves as a point to connect the 
trefoils of the one above. An amalaka and a kalasa crown the apex.* 

This sikhara, when compared with any of the Caulukyan sikharas, 
agrees with it in all the essential points. In the later there is only a 
reduplication of the sikhams which are grouped around it, besides the 
introduction of the trefoil cfli/ya-windows over the side-bays of the 
sikhara.^ So far as the sikhara is concerned, Sutrapada may be said to 
end the pre-Caulukyan style, and begin the Caulukyan.” Support to this 
theory is also lent by the roof of the inaudapa of Sutrapada. Like the 
man^apas of later temples it is pyramidal, and is decorated with a series of 
stepped-projections. These are replaced in the later temples by 
small cupolas.* 

The temple at Kadvar” has a long rectangular shrine, instead of the 

_ , ,, , usual square one.” This is surrounded by an 

Temple at Kadvar „ , . , . , , 

outer wall, which opens out on one side and 

forms the ma/id.apa, having a porch on either side. Six pillars supported 

the roof of the maud,apa and short dwarf pillars placed in corners 

supported the roof of the porches. The 'sikhara is destroyed. 

The temple is now dedicated to Vaiiha whose image’ is placed in the 
centre of the shrine. It may be a Da'savaiara temple, as Cousens 
suggests, as figures of these and other deities are found both on the 
prabhavali of the Varaha image and also on the walls of the porches. 
This would also account for the unusual size of the shrine. 


‘ The iikhara of the temple Ko. 24 and that of Hachchimalllgudi temple, 
both at Albole and of Galagnatha at Paitadkal, all in the Kanarese distrlol, 
and of the late Western Calukyan period resemble Sutrapada In many respects, But 
at Pattadkal ( Cousens, Chalukyan Arohitecture, pi. 111 ) the amalaka is much 
smaller than at Sutrapada; -while atAihole, Hucbchimaligudf (Ibtd,, p, XII) its 
catfytr-'wlndow on the sikhara has an inset figure, which resembles the one at 
AmbarnSth, but distinguishes it from that of Sutrapada and other earlier or later 
Gujarat temples. 

’ For instance, the temple at Saudera, Fig. 32. 

In the matter of construction of the wallit is undoubtedly much different from 
the Caulukyan, but this, as Cousens suggests, might be older than the present 
kkhara, Cf. Cousens, Somanatha, p, 7 and 41. 

* Cf, the temple at Sandera, Burgess, o. c,, pi, xciv; here Fig. 32. 

" Between Sntrapada and Somanatha-Fattan, and two miles from the 
former". Cousens, Som<m«f/u;, p, 3S. It is not on the direct route between these 
two places but a little out of it, 

See Ibid,, pi. xxxili, 


’’ Ibid,, pi, XXV, 
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The shrine-doorway is ornamented with rosettes and lozoupfos, and 
has a figure of Visuu seated on the horizontal section of tlio frame, and 
Gaijapati above on the iintoi; boiow, on either side, were ligures of Gahga 
and Yamuna, but now they are complcteiy broken off. It is Hanked by a 
piiaster on either side wiiich is a iong reclanguiar aiiaft, having a ‘ pot 
and vase ’ capitai.* Above the doorway arc live _ panels, in a iine. 
containing from ieft to right, Surya, Brahma, Visnn, Siva, and Candra (?)“ 
and a hala'sa. Each panei is crowned with a sikhara which is decorated 
with offjVya-windows of the eariy type. 

The scuiptures, ornamentation and styie of the sikhara together suggest 
an eariy ciate, not much later than that of Gop, and perhaps contemporary 
with that of Visavada. If its sikhara, as shown by tiie panei, resembies the 
latter, the sculptures — a huge image of Vaiaha and other deities, also the 
river goddesses, and the style of the pilasters — remind us of the Gupta 
temple-motives.” The Kadvar temple may be a continuation of the 
Gupta tradition. 


Similar in plan and in other architectural dolatls, the loniplc.s at 
Kindorkhoda,* Son Kaiiwin’ ami Paslluvr,” aland 
for a slightly difforont stylo of kikhara, and 
honcQ thoir soiiarato Ircalmonl hero. 


Ktndcrklieda and olhor 
Temples 


Geographically Son KahsarT and Pdslhar lie in llui valley of the 
Barda Hill, and Kinderkhecia to tho soulli-woBl of them, in the plain, in 


* In shape, this resembles the capital and tho nock below it with Hanking 
foliage of the door-pillars of Sas Bahu's ( Fadmanabhn’s ) temple at Gwalior ; only 
the latter is richly carved, The shafts, however, are very dlHerent. l’admanabha'8 
are circalar. See Griffin, FanioHS Monuments of Central India, pi xliv, 

> See Cousens, Somanaiha, pi. xxxiv. I am not sure of the last. Perhaps 
Cousens is right; something like a crescent moon ie seen on either side of his head, 

o Though, as will be shown later, the treatment of Varaha, for Instance, from 
Garhwa, (Bhattacharya, Indian Images, pi, vlii, fig, 3 ) and that from Kadvar Is 
different. However, it resembles the position of the hands of Varaha, Udayagirl, 
Gwalior. Early fifth century. See Kramrlscb, Indian Soul^ture, pi. xxt. 

‘ 20 miles to the north of Porbandar. Cousens, Somandtha, p. 42, 

< Near Gumli, 4 miles south of Bhanwar, Burgess, AKK., p. 183, pi. xlvill. 

° I do not find it in the map, but, according to Ihid„ p. 186, it seems to be 
nearGnmll; perhaps Pachhtar of the map, about 4 miles to the south-west of 
Hokhana (Mnkhana of Burgess), 
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the Porbandar territory. In about the 10th century A.D. all this country 
was under the Jaitwa chiefs, with their capital at Gumli or GhumlA 

Son Kahsarl followed a slightly different method. As described by 
Son K nsari Burgess, “ the spire being gradually contracted 

in dimensions inside, till it terminates in a square 
aperture of about a foot, covered by a single slab’’®. Only the central bay 
of each of its faces is decorated with cai/ija-windows”. 

The style of these sikharas, it will be seen, differs both from the 
pre-Caulul<yan as well as the Caulukyan styles. But it may be regarded as 
a sub-branch of the former, as in other respects, the sikhara and the plan 
etc. of the temples resemble those of the pre-Caululcyan period. 

Besides these temples attention is drawn to the pottery excavated by 
Father Heras from Vala ( Valabhl )* and a few bronze (?) images from the 
same place®. 

The sculptures and iconography of tlie images found in the temples 
discussed above have been discussed along with those of the Caulukyan 
period. 


‘ B.G,, Vni, p. 278 B.G., calls them Jelbvas, and says that they were 
connected with Mere and were perhaps the ruling family of this tribe. The original 
name of their capitai may be Bhubhrtpaiii. 

” Burgees, AKK., p. 186. 

' Ihid,, p. 184, pi. xlviii. 

* Now in the Museum of the Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier's 
College, Bombay. 

° Reported in PRASlWC., 1916, p, 30. See Appendix pp, 83*34 for 
description, 

9 
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Mediaeval Period 


Architecture or lUeLate Mediaeval period may be classified as 
(i) Secular, (ii) Religious. Under (i) are discussed the remains of wooden 
decorations now existing in Patan and elsewhere in Gujarat and remains 
of city walls and gates, which, for the sake of convenience, are loosely 
called here ‘Military Architecture*. Under (ii) are grouped lakes, wells, 
reservoirs and temples — all of which liad their origin in the idea of ptnjya 
(merit) accruing to their builders. 


Gujarat chronicles and epigraphs make no mention of a palace built by 
, ^ a king or any citizen. Surely there were 

SeouBv ro iteoture residential buildings in Gujarat, but it is 

probable that they were of wood only. Owing to its perishable nature, there- 
fore, no wooden building of the Caulukyan period has survived. 


It is probable that the specimens of wooden arcliitccturo now existing 
at Anliilvada, Sidhpur and other places, may have some likcuos.s to the 
old ones, though they must have some Muslim features ns well. Burgess 
cites a few examples of wooden carving now existing on some of the 
houses at Anhilvnda’ and Sidhpur®. Though ho does not assign any date 
to those, it is evident that they belong to a klor period, having had a 
strong Muslim influence stamped on them", /rhosc, thoroforo, cannot bo 
considered as specimens of pre-Muslim Gujarat wood-architecture. 


Military architecture of the Caulukyan period consists of remains of 
forts built to protect a city. These were nothing 
but massive ramparts encircling a city, 
as they are called by an inscription^ Many of those are now no more 
than mounds, broken here and there® j many have completely disappeared. 


Military Architecture 


The old rampart at Vadnagar seems to have disappeared, as Burgoss 
does not note it®. 


* ASWL, IX, pis. xxil and xxxvi. * Ibid,, pi. xlvl. 

” lu particular may be noted the leaf-and-Sower design on the walls and doors 
and the interlaced cat-windows in pis. xxil and xxxvi. 

* Vadnagaf Pra^sU records one such priikdra built by Kumarapala round 
the city of Anandapura ( modern Vadnagar), El„ I, p. 293. 

° As at modern Anhilvada. 

® Burgess, ASWI,,IX., pp. 82-86, though on p. 84 there is a reference to a 
wall, " outside the walls to the north of the town”. 
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At Dabhoi the ramparts havo mostly fallen clown, but the remains of 

Dabhoi Fort principal gates are left, which give us some 

“ ^ ° idea of the gate-architecture and decoration of 

the period. 


The present remains, it is believed, are of the time of the Vaghela King 
Visaladeva ( A. D. 1244-61 ).‘ But the first kings to build ramparts 
round Dabhoi were perhaps Jayasirhha Siddharaja and his ancestois. 
According to the V astupala-aarita it was Tejahpala, brother of Vastupala, 
and minister of the Vaghela Ruler Viradhavala, who built the city walls in 
order to protect Dabhoi against the raids of wandering mountain tribes 
from the north-east and the south,* and also from the future attacks of the 
neighbouring king of Godhra whom Tejalipala had just then defeated. Of 
this fort, after a series of attacks by the Muslims and the Marathas, when 
Burgess visited it four principal gates were left. These, according 
to him, consisted of two gates each, one outer, at right-angles to the 
inner one, with an open court between. These double gales are 
placed in the middle of each face of the four-sided city. Each gate has a 
special name given to it, according to the place it leads to, except the gate 
on the east which on account of its beautiful decoration is called Hira or 
the Diamond Gate. Others are the Baroda Gate on the west, Champaner 
or Moti Gate on the north, and Nandod or the Chandod on the south. Of 
these gates, Baroda Gate is the least destroyed, and thus preserves some 
of its architecture, while Hira, though much ruined and even altered 
during the Muslim period, retains some of its rich decoration. 


The Baroda Gate liad originally six pilasters" on each side of the 
B r d G te entrance. These consist of a beautifully moul- 

ded base, decorated with bands of semi-circles 
and lozenges; cut-coruered-shaft, ornamented near the capital with 
foliage design; a vase-capital cut in the shape of leaves; and a 
sur-capital with carved mouldings. From these pilasters spring up a 
series of brackets which gradually project inwards, and leave only a mrrow 


I Burgess, Antiquities of Dabhoi, p. 2. An inscription written by the court 
poet, Some^vera, author of Kirttkaumudi, is inscribed on a marble slab on the 
inner walls facing the city. It refers to the restoration of a temple of Siva- 
Vatdyanatha at Dabhoi by Visaladeva. Ibid., pp. S-7., and Appendix, p. 19. 

s Ibid, 

° The third from the outside has been out away and is replaced by a 
Muslim arch, According to Burgess, tbtd., p, 11, their number was six, but the 
major ones are five only. 
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foora for tho linlols to bridffo over. On those rest six archllravos which 
support the roof.' Those brackets and archilravos are ininntoly carved 
with iigurc-sculpturos nud 'cross^ designs. Tlie lliree largo biackots on 
either side liave niched gods and goddesses,” among which AindraijI and 
Kali are seen on the topmost bracket on tho right in tho picture; tire rest 
are badly mutilated. Over tlie topmost bracket thcie was a deep over- 
hanging cornice, a portion of which now remains. 

Other gates were similarly constniclcd and decorated. Two things 
are worth noting in this gate-architccture. First, lliirgoss has noticed 
the wooden character of the construction, and though ho has criticized the 
imitation of this technique in stone-ai'chilectiire, still he admits that the 
method has proved successful against the attacks of lime and wars. The 
other is its rich decoration, not only with geometric and ilovid designs, but 
with figures of gods and goddesses. Buildings which are supposed to 
guard a city and are the first to face the attack of enemy are rarely so 
ornamented. But in Hinder India these gates were primarily thresholds, 
and were consequently decorated with all tho grandeur of a temple or 
palace entrance with tofanas’^ and other ornamouls. 

Everywhere in Gujanil of tl)is poriotl galo-architoc.luro followed this 
style. Burgess reports one such gale, fioin Jliinjuvada whore also the 
Caulukyas had built a fortress to guard jigaiust the attacks from Sauraslra.* 
In decoration it rosoinbles that at Jilabhoi, o.xcopL in (iguro-sciiliJlure, which 
here covrsists mainly of men on horsoKrek, hh'ihilns'' and dancing ligvwos. 
There was also a gale at Gumli, when Burgess visited it. It is now 
removed to the Rajkot Museum.” 

A gale of similar typo, but much simpler in decoration exists even 
today in the Uparkot ( old fort ) at Junagarh,’ Hero tho brackets project 
inwards so much that the space to be spanned by the lintel is loss than a 
foot, which gives the appearance of a triangular arch. 


* Ilia,, p, 11, plan pi. iii, fig. 2 and pis, xiil, xvl, xvli, xix, fig 3, 

’ See Ibid,, pi, xixxx, 

“ In this perhaps wa find the origin of brackets which look like curtains ov 
garlands from a distance, 

1 Burgess, AKK,, p. 217, pi, Ixvi-xvii, 

' Ibid., pi, xlvil, 

® I photographed it at Rajkot; here Fig. 25. 1 ^ee Fig, 26, 
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In the Caultikya period, chronicles and inscriptions* mention the 
„ „ , . , , construction of lalces, wells and reservoirs, called 

Religious Architeotnre - 1 t 

Sara, vapt, kiipa and tadaga, by royal 

personages as well as citizens. For instance, Queen UdayamatT, wife of 

Bhima I is credited with the building of Raiji Vav at Anhilvada; Kama, 

with the Karj^a Sagara on the Rupen river near Modhera; and Siddharaja 

Jayasimha with the Sahasralihga Talao". 


Of lakes ( talao, Sanskrit tadaga ) and tanks ( kuii^a ), specimens 
are in the lake at Viramgam“, called Manasarovar, or Mansar lake and in 
the tank at Modhera. The famous Sahasralinga lake, built by Jayasimha 
is now only in name. 


The Mansar lake at Viramgam is supposed to have been built by 
Queen MayanalladevT, mother of Jayasimha I, 
Mansar ae about A.D. 1100,' Thus it is of the same time 

as Sahasralmga Talao. But it does not convey the grandeur which the latter 
might have had. In shape it is irregular, but this is supposed to resemble 
a conch {kahkha)’ It is enclosed by agh5/ or flight of stone steps which lead 
down to the water. In it there are many openings or paths for going up and 
down the reservoir. On the ghat are no less than 357 small temples, out of 
the original 520.“ It is these shrines winch suggest how Sahasralinga Talao 
could have accommodated 1001 shrines besides those of Visnn and other 
gods. Hare, according to Burgess, the shrines on the north side were all 
Vaisijava ; those on tho east end were mostly ^aiva, but are now in ruins ; 
while those on the south side and south half of the west are ^aiva.’’ The 
shrines are typically early Caulukyan; the mouldings of the base and wall, 
and the decorations and sculptures thereon ; the form of the kikhara, and 
the cafVya-window ornament decorating it, would place them along with 
the 11th century temples at Sunak, and Sandera.* Further each ^aiva 


1 Bharana ins, of Bhima II, BP., SI, p. 204-205. Kadi Ins. of Bhima II, 
lA., VI, p, 196 and VIsaladeva Ins, Ibid., p, 212 refer to drinking fountains, 

’ On its place are fields, and ie surrounded by a huge embankment. A partial 
excavation may reveal some of its former glory. For legends about It see Burgess, 
dSW/., IX, p. 39. For discussion of its history, see Dave, Siddheesar (ia Gujarati). 

° There is also another lake at Anhilvada, called Khan Sarovar, but it is a 
work of the XVIth century, though built with heavy, old pillars, etc. See Burgess, 
ASWl,, IX, p, 55-57, pi. xxxi-xxxiv, 

‘ Burgess, ASTV/„ Vni, ii, p. 91. 

° Ibid,, pi, Ixxii (plan) and Ixxlv. ‘ According to Burgess’ calculation, ibid, 

^ Ibid , pi, Ixxiv, ' See below, 
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shrino has three niches, on the cast, west and south, in which there are 
MahakSla, Bhairava, and Nalesa respectively.' ncsidcs these there are 
two large double temples on the south-oast.'' 


Kunda: Modheva 


The tank at Modhera" is called llcirua Kunda, hut it is really a Surya 
Kunda, attached as it is to the Sun temple on its 
east side. It is reclanKiilar and measures 176 
feet from north to south, by 120 feet from east to west.^ On the outside, 
the margin-wall is paved with stones all round. From here the tank 
gradually proceeds to the water-level below in terraces and recessed steps. 
The main entrance lies on the west side, in the middle ( called D in the 
plan)'. Inside, on the terraces, movement would have been difficult 
because the distance between one terrace and the other is considerable, but 
it is facilitated by small steps which descend at right-angles to the side of 
each terrace, on either side." These steps are always lectangular or square 
except on the small landings at the top of each of these flights of steps, 
where it is semi-circular.’' 


This terraced descent is decorated with snmll shrines, which arc 
arranged as follows: ono each, in oiich cornor of llio lank ( callod R,h',G,H" 
in the plan); one each on the first tot race below thogioiiud level, in the 
centre of the rectangular recessed projection, in Iho luiddle of throe .sides of 
the tank ( called A, 13, C in tho plan); and two facing each other, on 
either side of tho shrines A and C. 

Besides these shrino.s, there are munorous niches, ( each attached to 
tho front of the terraco-'wall between each set of stops and on the front of 
tho terrace ), which contain images. 

This Kunda, with its niches and shrines, may have been the model of 
Jayasimha's Sahasralinga Talao, where a thousand and eight Siva-liiigas 
and other temples were probably similarly erected. The date of Modhera 


‘ Ihid., p. 91. None of these are illustrated and so Burgess* identification 
cannot be checked. 

* They are dealt with under Canlukyan Temples. 

‘ 18 miles south of AnhilvSda, 

* Burgess, ASWI,, IX, p 79. " See Plan Fig, 13 j Burgess, o.c., pi. xlviii. 

« See Fig. 3S. 

’’ Burgess calls it ardhaoandra, citing PJ3C., p. 57, where it is called ‘ lotus 
stone also Fergusson, His, of Arah., (1910), I, p. 240. It seems to have been 
used to mark off a threshold, 

‘ Burgess, Ibid., while describing these makes a confusion by applying the 
\»ord 'west*, first to 'D' (which is really on the west side ) anc) then to ‘G’and 'F’, 
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Kuncia must bo Lhe same as that of the Sun temple, about 11th 
century A.D. 

The remains of a few vaos are reported from Anhilvada, Lokeswar 
and Vayad in Gujarat; in Kathiawar from 
“ Wadhwan and Dhandalpur. The Vavs, as will 

be described below, are quite different from ordinary wells. Possibly they 
stand for Sanskrit ‘ Vapl the equivalent for a well being kiipa. 

The Eani Vav,’ at Anhilvada, is said to be the finest specimen of 
its kind, but as nothing but a small portion of it remains, recourse must 
be had to the description of the less famous Vav now existing. 

The Vav at Vayad’ is called a step- well because there are a series of 
steps and platforms. In length it is 120 feet and its breadth between the 
walls on either side is 12 feet 8 inches.* It is a building of four storeys 
( with the roof five ). It descends in a number of flights of steps, each 
separated from the next by a “narrow" platform, the whole series of flights 
being in one straight line. Over each platform there was once a conical 
roof, which was supported by four pillars. The number of pillared storeys 
between the landing and the roof incraises as each flight of stairs descends, 
in order that the roofs of all the storeys be in level. Thus storey after 
storey leads dovra to a “ circular draw well, about 13 feet in diameter at 
the top and diminishing to about lOj feet below At the head of this 
there was a mat for drawing water.’ 

The step-wells at Wadhwan’ called Madliav Vav and Ganga Vav 
^and the one at Dhandalpur’ and the other, Barot Vav at Anahilvada’ are 

‘ SeeBurgesB, A.S17J., fX. p. 37, pi. lii. He describes the portion as then 
existed thus " the walls ( of the well ) had been built of brick and faced with hewn 
stone, From this wall project the large vertical brackets in pairs which supported 
the different galleries of the well. The bracketing is arranged in tiers and is 
richly carved," They were constructed on corbel principle and not that of the 
arch, When I visited Anhilvada (in February 1936), even less of this remained. 

A small village two miles south of the Banas river and 14 miles north-north, 
west from Anhilvada. Burgess, ASWI., IX, p, 112. 

Ibid, * Seslbid., pis. civ, cv; here Fig. 4. 

0 Cousens, SomanStha, p. 53, pis. Ivii-llx. 

" Six miles to the south-west of Sejakpur, Kathiawar, Ibid,, p. 59, fig. 5. 

'> See Fig. 78. It is also called Bahadur Singh Vav, and was constructed 
with old materials in A. D, 1805, For further details see Burgess, ASWJ„ IX, p, 52. 

Another step-well, not very old, but now in a ruinous condition, is at Roho. 
It is built of white marble, and the draw-well is octagonal in shape. See Burgess, 
O.C., p, 101, pi. Ixxx. Similar step-well is found at Vasant Gadb, Sirohi state. 
ASIWC,, 1905-6, p. 52. 
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similar in detiipfn to the Vuyacl alop-woU, but have a low onuunoulal and 
architectural pccuhaiities which will be discussed below. 

From the description it must have boon apparent that a step-well was 
quite a dilTerent thing from an ordinary well. It was further distiuRuished 
by decorations on the walls on either side of the stairs, by nichos on the 
platform containing figures of Hindu gods and goddesses'; and often by 
a beautiful screen, perforated in the wall near tho first landing ( as at 
Madhav Vav"). Likewise were decoratetl tho pillars, or pilasters, which 
supported the roofs above. At Vayad there aro two kinds of pillars: 
(I) Pillars with square base and shafts which are first square and then 
become octagonal and round; they are surmounted by disc-capitals 
and a four cornered bracket in the shape of dwarfs. The round part 
of the shaft is further ornamented with klrtiiiiuhlias, from which hang 
down festoons and a string of bells at intervals." (2) 1 ’illars have square 
bases and shafts with out cornors, surmounted by n disc-capital, covered 
with petals, and a simple inverted stair-typo bracket," At Madhav Vavi 
there aro no pillars but pilasters, which aro stiuaro and sunnountod by 
corbelled brackets.* The pillars in Barot Vav" have a sc|uai’c-liorcd base* 
and a square shaft which is cut in tho middle, and encloses a k<iU(ha with 
a scroll design. 

Of the step-wells described above it is possible that none of them dates 
back to the Caulukyan time ; for they have certain features, for example, 
the perforated screen wall, which camo into existence under the Muslims. 
The Barot Vav, also, is a building of later times ; its pillars might have 
been taken from an older building." 

* See Coasens, Soinanatha, p. 55, pi, IvUi. The deities aro treated separately 
ttUdec iconography. 

’ pi, lix. Either this was done later, or the whole VAv is not so old as 
the 13th century, as Cousens says on the strength of l?5s Mairf, I, 278, For 
the perforated design of the screen is Muslim in origin, as he himself later 
points out. 

® See Burgess, ASWI„ IX, pi. cvi. * Cousens, Soimmiha, pi. Ivli. 

' See Fig. 78, Pillars of similar pattern are found in the Kasara temple, see 
Burgess, ASWh, IX, pi. xoi, 
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Nevertheless the step-wells, with their religious sculptures, artistic 
decorations and unusual architectural form, show a religious fervour and a 
sense of grandeur that ran through Gujarat.' 


Temples of the Caulukyan period fall into two groups : (l) Early 
Type. (2) Late Type. Further, the first group 
( Early Type ) is divided into : 


Caulukyan Temples 


(«) Small, represented by temples at Sunak, Sandera, Ruhavi, 
Dilmal, Kasara, Dhinoj, Manod, all in North Gujarat; and 
Parbadi, Chaubari, and a few others in Kathiawar. 

(h) Large, represented by temples at Modhera, Rudramal 
( along with this are also considered the KTrtitoranas ) in 
North Gujarat ; the Sun templo on the Hiranya, Bhininath, 
both near Somnath and Than in Kathiawar. 


The second ( Late Type ) group consists of the famous ^iva temple 
at Somnath, and the temples at Sejakpur and Gumli. 


Covering both the periods are the Jaina temples at Tariiiga, Sarotra, 
Abu, Girnar and ioatrunjaya, which are separately treated because they 
form a distinct group by themselves owing to the peculiarity of their plans. 

The criteria for the above classification which is partly chronological 
are: date and style of architecture. These are discussed below group 
by group. 


None of the temples of this group is definitely dated. But an inscrip- 
tion of Karna,“ found at Sunak, donates land for 
the upkeep of a lake made at Sunak by one 
Tliakkura Mahadeva (?)" and mentions Saiidera, 
Laghu Dabhi, and Sunalra. These villages exist even today, so the identity 
of the place is not in question. Further, the creation of a lake presupposes 


Early Type: 
Small Temples 


‘ Step-wells continued to be built alter the 14tb century. Remains are found 
at AsSrwafBa! Harir's Vav), at Adalaj, AhmadSbad, both of the l5th century : 
at Uviirsad near Adalaj, at Cbhattil, 12 miles nortb-west from the last mentioned, 
and at laanpur near Ahmadabad. See Burgess, ASWI., VIII, pp. 4, 10 and 13 and 
pis. ill, vi and xxiU. 

A kind of step-well seems to have existed In Asokan times. The seventh edict 
on Delhi-Topra Pillar mentions “flights of steps” (^nhnsidha) with reference to 
wells. SeeHuItzsch, Inscrii>tions of Asoka, pp. 130 and 135. 

» Of. V. S. 1148: A. D. 1092. BI„ I. p. 316. 

^ This is according to the interpretation of Hultzsch. 


10 
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a shrine 6f Mahadeva, reference to whom is made in the inscription,' Thus, 
aiready in the 11th century a temple of M.diadova was at Bunak. This, 
perhaps, was no other than the present temple of Nilakantlia Mahadeva in 
the Sunak village, which stylistically belongs to this period. 

It is the style of Sunak temple, which is found in other temples, that 
binds them together in a group. These also form a unit geogiiiphically, all 
being situated in the SaraswatT Valley, the home of the Caulukyas. 

The temple of Nilakanlha at Sunak being complete up to the finial of 
its sikhara is described here as a type ; the rest are subsumed under it, 
and only their points of similarities and differences are noted. 


The temple of Nilakantlia Mahadeva at Sunak consists of a shrine, 
Temple Sunek ^ mandapa, or hall, which extends on either side, 

and a small porch in front of the maiidapa.^ In 
plan the whole structure is rectangular but deep cut recesses in the wall 
and corners give it a polyangular look. It is this chaiacteristic which 
distinguishes the Caulukyan tcmplc-plan from that of the earlier 
pre-Caulukyan. 


The roof of the porch is supportotl by four pillars each placed in the 
corner of a square. Next the mandapa. It i.s in leality .square, but the 
projections on either side make it rectangular. On account of thus ixiculiar 
conatruction," there are sixteen pillars to support the roof, eight of which 
directly support the dome above. In.sidc, the dome, resting on an oclngoU| 
rises in concentric circles, built on corbel principle. It is beautifully 
sculptured; in the centre is a pendant bud, while on its sides wore once 
twelve "DewTs", or mote probably dancing girls," (about two feet high) 
supported by brackets (in the shape of dwarfs and men) projecting from 
a deep vertical tier of the upper frieze. 


Outside, the roof of the porch and the maitelapa form small pyramids, 
the summits of which arc crowned with a small atnalaka and a kalasa, and 
are surrounded at varying heights by smaller representations of the 


' It does not mean "to the lako built by Tbakkura Mahadeva" as translated by 
Hultzsch, but I think the correct interpretation would be "to the lake built for the 
Tbakkura Mahadeva". 'Tbakkura* is a common way of calling a deity. 

« Burgess, ASWI., IX, pi. Ixxxil, 9g. 1 ; here Fig. i'l. 

0 Saelbid, 

* See Ibid,, pi. Ixxxiv and Ixxxvl. 

‘ It is only in Jainn temples that Devis are found In this position. Domes of 
Hindu temples have usually dancing figures. 
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same.* On its side were once panels of gods and goddesses many of which 
are now defaced. 

Unlike the earlier temples the pillars of the hall are also now richly 
decorated. At Siinak, the lower part of the short pillars, supporting the 
roof, is square, and plain, but the upper part has first an inset circle, 
sculptured with a beautiful scroll-design, then a vase with similar 
decorations on its sides.* From here the shaft is octagonal; the lower 
half decorated with horizontal bands, 'serpent' and lozenge, intersected at 
each face of the octagon by a vertically hanging leaf ; above this are the 
kirtiinukhas. The capital consists of two ‘plates’ with projecting 
shoulders. A bracket, carved with dwarfs, surmounts this. 

The mouldings of the mandapa-wail are decorated right from the base. 
Its basement mouldings are similar to those of the shrine, which is 
described below. The part corresponding to the jahghd or wall of the 
shrine, is sculptured at intervals with gods and goddesses, inset between 
two ringed pilasters, the rest being enclosed with richly decorated slabs 
of stone. 

Now comes the shrine. It contains a Uitga, which cannot be definitely 
said to be old. So also its doorway which is believed to be reconstructed.* 
But the outside walls are undoubtedly old. From the earlier shrine walls 
they differ in three ways. In having (l) a number of recessed sides and 
corners, (2) profuse figure sculpture and ornamentation on them, (3) a 
series of base-and wall-mouldings. 

The whole building does not stand on a paved platform as at Modhera 
and elsewhere. Nevertheless, the basement moulding* is formed first by 

* See Ibid,, pi. Ixxxiii. Also cf. Sandeia temple tool. Here Fig. 32. 

These are called porivai'a (attendant) devatas. As many of them are destroyed 
beyond Identification I have merely called them " gods and goddesses". 

' Perhaps the earliest representation of this vase-and-plant motif, almost 
identical with this, is in the Da&vatara Gupta temple (c.SOOA. B.) at Deogarh, 
C. I.; perhaps earlier still, at Bhumara (c. 400 A. D., ASIWC., 1920-21, 
pi. xxiv), then in the Rame^ara cave, Eilora (Elura). See Coomaraswamy, Yaksa, 
II, pi, 21. For other earlier and later representations, and the significance of the 
motif, see Ibid., p. 61, 

• Burgess, ASWI., IX, p. 103. 

‘ The names are given as used by Burgess perhaps from the PrasddamattdaHa, 
The use of this late or early (?) work on architecture may be questioned; but the 
words admirably describe the various parts, and some of them are purely Gujamtl, 
in use even today. 
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a double plinth, called hlurlas; thou comes Jtriluiiiba' inverted ‘cytnarecta’ 
moulding decorated with broad leaves with deeply cut centre lines“ 
Above this are two kaijis (“an asUii{{!il with a sliiup ttlKO between two 
deep recesses" literally ‘pointed cdge’)j snrinnnnted with a band of 
kh-timukhas (many of which are defaced); over these aio two bands called 
gajafhara, row of elephants and mtathara, row of men ( the latter is nuUch 
defaced). Here ends the basement called Jilthti, and begin the 
wall-mouldings called iiiaiu(ovarct reaching the cornice. 

The lowest member — a broad band cut vertically and horizontally — is 
called humbha, and is decorated with figures of niched-gods and goddesses 
and amorous couples. Above this is a ‘ torus ’ termed kala'sa, and over it, 
separated by a deep neck, is a moulding called kevala, decorated with 
carVya-windows. Then comes the jahgha or face of the wall, containing 
panels with figures of gods and goddesses and dancing figures, inset 
between two ringed pilasters and surmounted with cailya-windows. In 
the centre of each side there is a big niche containing a dolly; the one 
on the north side has a mutilated figiue ol the goddess Kali ;“ on the soulli 
Hhairava," and on the west Na(o4v." Above it, the wall, at every corner, 
has a moulding, imitating pillar-capitals, l.,iiKlly comes the cornice or the 
ahaja, a small slanting, ribbed-roof. 

Over this rises the h'khara. Its method of construction is not clear, 
It may be like the aloppod-.s'/W/ffm of the earlier period, but lliis is no 
longer apparent. Instead, the sihhara seems to bulge out in the middle, 
and then gradually curve in^varcls till it roaches the crowning stone, 
(fmalaka, surmounted by a finial. In fact, the tower has now become 
curvilinear, from the pyramidal of the past. This is not all. It undergoes 
two more changes. The central sikhara is now surrounded by other 
smaller sikharas on each of its faces, reaching above its middle part, and 
others placed below and around it. In respect of decoration, each face of 
the main sihhara forms three distinct sections, the central one jutting out 
prominently. The oaf/ya-window ornament has changed considerably in 
form. Its trefoil sliape noliced at Sutraiada has become more complex, 
and it alternates with a lozenge ornament.' 


‘ It is a close representation of an inverted lolus leaf, with ail Its llnea 
proportionately transcribed in stone. 

“ See Burgess, ASW/., IX, pi. Ixxxi, 

* These are as described by Burgess, o, c,, p. 104 ; their correct identification 
is given in the chapter on Iconography, 

* See Ibid,, pi. Ixxxlii, 
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This is in brief a typical Caulukyan temple of the 11th century 
Gujarat. It leaves behind simplicity of the plan and severity of the 
exterior as well as interior of the pre-Caulukyan temples. Instead, there 
is general profusion in mouldings as well as decoration, a quality which 
it shares with mediaeval temples of the Haihayas of Tnpuri,' Candellas 
of Jejakbhuti and with those at Ambarnath in the Konkan and elsewhere.' 

The rest of the Early Type temples, though resembling the Sunak 
temple fall into four further groups, mainly owing to their plan, but also 
owing to the style of their sihharas. The first comprises one-shnne 
temples exactly like the one at Sunak, and includes the temples at Sandera," 
Dhinoj," Manod,^ Ruhavi,® Gorad,“ VTrla,’ Dilmal,®all in North Gujarat and 
the temple of Nllakantha at Miani,' and at Chaubari'" in Kathiawar. 

The second group consists of a solitary double-shrine at Viramgam.” 
The third comprises the triple-shrine at Kasara,'“ the manda^a at 
Kaiioda,** and the temple at Parbadi” in Kathiawar. The fourth includes 
the small shrines at Sandera and Wadhwan. 

In plan the temples of the first group were all originally similar 
One-ahrifie Tomplea, Sunalf temple, consisting of a shrine and a 

Sunak'Type las'll) '^ith a porch. But only the Sandera and 

Manod temples possess all the three intact.'" 
The Ruhavi temple had lost its porch and mai,idapa, when Burgess 
visited it. A new porch is now built instead.*' In the case of the Gorad 
temple it had lost the roof of the maitdapa which is now replaced by a 

‘ For a detailed comparison between these and the Caulnkyan temples 
see below. 

“ Burgess, 0 , c., p. 108, 109, pi. xciv-v, 

“ Ibid., p. 110, pi. xovi-ix. * Ibid., p. 109, plan, pi. xcvl, fig. I 

" Ibid., p. 108, pi. xoili. " Ibid , p. Ill, p. cii-iii. 

’ Ibid , plan only, pi. xovi, fig, 4. • Ibid., pi. 88, pi. Ixvlii. 

“ Cousens, Sowtrttatho, p. 69, pi. Ixxxviii. IMd., p. 63, pi, Ixxxii. 

“ Burgess, o. c., VlII, p. 91. 

Burgess, o, c., IX, p. 105, pis, xi, IxxxvU-xcii, plan Ixxxviii. 

Ibid., p. 110, pl, xii. Cousena, o, c,, p. 62, pi. Ixxi. 

« Here Fig. 32, 

See Fig, 33. Also notice that the temple stand^ on an artificial brick 
mound, now paved. 
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Muslim doino. The Dilmal sbrino retains only the shrine and the hall ; 
whereas at Dhinoj the temple is rebuilt coniplotoly but with the old 
material.* At Chaubari the poich is complcto, but it has lost its 
pyramidal roof; at Miani it is built with old material in pyramidal style, 
but is considerably later, for it lacks the crowning amalakas. 

Inside the Mand,ap(i, the Sandera temple has a coiling identical with 
the one at Sunak temple, only the number of dancing figures is 8* 
instead of 12. 

The Dhinoj temple has naturally lost its old ceiling, but the one 
illustrated by Burgess from the porch roof — consisting of pure geometric 
design — Is undoubtedly old.” At Manod a roof-panel” has, what Burgess calls, 
a form of Visnu on fsesa. But it seems to be the Kaliyaiiiardatia scene.” 
Neither Burgess nor Cousens says a word regarding the ceilings of other 
temples; particularly Dilmal and Chaubari must have had one, as they still 
retain the old manilapa-tooi’, Gorad has a rectangular ceiling, deeply 
cut, with rosettes set in squaros.” The pillars supporting the porch and 
the hall-root are short and as at Saiidora, Dhinoj, Gorad and Dilmal 
they are decorated in the same way as at Sunak, At Miani the form is 
the same, but decoration is absent. Tho Chaubari photograph is indistinct, 
and so tho decoration cannot bo ascertained. 

Tho basement of the wa/w/a/w-waU at the Saijclora Inniplo n.s also 
of the shrine, has sunk into ground;’ but tho decoration on the Jahsha 
is identical with that at Sunak; so also the wff«ffrr/>fl’-wnll at Dhinoj. 
At Dilmal the basement mouldings are devoid of ornament, except with 
a row of khiimukhas ; whereas the jmghd, wall-face, is enclosed with 
slabs of stones carved with florid scroll-design. It is similar at Chaubari, 
but at Miani the decoration on the slabs is absent. 

r Its mmti^pa-'Ha.Wa may bo intact as the photograph shows Burgess, o. c,, 
pi. xcvii, 

’ See Fig, 44 ; now only 7. Burgess reports a similar ceiling from the temple 
of Nilakanthesvara at Virla. It has only three bracket figures of tho original 
twelve, Burgess, 0 . c,, p. ill, 

* See Burgess, o.o., pi. xovill. * Ibid,, p, 109, fig. 109, 

* Similar panels are found in the Vimala temple, Abu, Somanatha, Somnath, 
JamlMasjid.Mangrol, Badami (ASWr.,I, pi. xxx) and in the temple of Krsna 
at Vaghli, Khandesh, (Cousens, Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan, pi. xxxvi). The 
question has been discussed under Iconography, 

* Burgess, O.C., pi. clii. 


’ See Pig. 32. 
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Further, both the Saijdera and Dilmal temples have low parapet 
walls in the shape ot high benches with back-rests' which have identical 
ornamentation on the outside, consisting of a serpentine design on the 
horizontal bands and carved svaatikas and crosses, inset a circle on the 
vertical slabs.® 

As said before, only the temples at Dilmal and Saijdera retain even 
remnants of the manda^a-tocA, rising as a pyramid and strewn over with 
a series of cupola-like atnalakas, every one of which has lost its kalaka.^ 
On either side of this roof there was a large panel, containing figures of 
gods and goddesses, all of which are now mutilated. 

It is in the construction of the shrine that greatest resemblance is 
found between temples of this group. 

At Saijdera, the basement mouldings have sunk into ground, only the 
gajathara, elephant row, is partly visible. Above this, the mouldings are 
similar to those of Sunak temple, only the kumbht is not so profusely 
decorated with figure sculptures, the amorous couples being absent. The 
wall proper has panels of gods and goddesses, and the three principal 
niches on the back, i. e., west, north and south, have ^iva, Visiju and 
Brahma respectively.* The basement mouldings of the temple-shrines at 
Ruhavi, Motab“ and Gorad are similar to that at Sunak, except that the 
elephants of the gajathara are bigger, an4, the number of erotic figures 
greater. The principal niches at Ruhavi have on the north, Brahma and 
SarasvatT; west, ^iva-Parvatl; and south, LaksmI-Narayaiia ; at Gorad, 
Mahakala on the north, Natesa on the east and "Bhairava" on the south.® 

‘ C{. The Haihaya temples at Chandreha and elsewhere, Banerji, MASI., 
No. 23, p. 33. Also the CSlnkyan temple Tarakeivara, at Hangal. See Consens, 
Cha, Arah., pi. Ixxxvi. 

* Burgess, ASWI., IX, pis, Ixviii and xoiv. 

’ The whole ornament consists of an inverted lotus-like stone— a cymarecta, 
deeply out Into ribs, and surmounted with a ribbed bud or cushiou-llke stone, similar 
to the amalaka of the iikhara, but much smaller This was crowned with a stone 
kalaiei, many of which are lying about the Sandera temple. I brought one to 
Bombay and it Is now in the Indian Historical Research Museum, St. Xavier’s 
College, 

* These are discussed separately under Iconography. 

° Burgess, o. c., pi. ci, p. 111. Here there is a shrine only. 

° These are as mentioned by Burgess, As they are not illustrated, Itls not 
possible to give their correct identification. 
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At DilmaJ the basomenl inoultliuffs and p:uls oJ the wa)l-iBouldings 
are left undecorated except with a low ol klrtiniiikhas, which it has in 
common with the inaiul»p(i-\vsi\L The shvinc-wtvll proper has, howeveri 
identical decorations and lifiiires as elsmvliorc, but the thing that is 
reinaibable is the figure in the west niche said to be a “Vaishnava 
Trimurti," iiecause the central figure is Surya-Naiayana seated on Garucla.' 

Cliaubari and Miani have shrines similar to the one at Sunak but 
their niched deities are net mentioned. 

In the sikharas there is nothing worth noting. The sihhara of 
the Sandera temple is complete save for the amalaka, which is partly 
broken; only the Dilmfil temple has the old type of s/Zj/iam right up to 
the kala'sa. The broken limbs of the sikhara at Miam show how it was 
constructed. The interior was hollow® which was enclosed by vertical 
and horizontal slabs, perhaps on Iho corbel principle. The temples at 
Ruhiivi and Dhinoj reveal tho r.cw style which had roplaccd the typical 
Caulultyan. At Ruhavi tho change is not groat, but it is significant, 
between the amalaka and the sfkiiara is inserted, on each side, a face, 
other parts of it romaining tho same.* 

At Dhinoj, tills feature i.*) continued, but tho .(•/Mr/’w, wliilo retaining 
its outline, has lost its cffiVyet-window ornament covering its surface, 
whereas the iiisot amalakas of liefovo are indicated by an angular 
projection.' Dhinoj -if A/iarff, in fact, is iniicli later. 


Viramgam presents an instance of doiiblc-slirino which so far seems to 
bo unique in Gujarat.'' It is situated on the 
Mansar lake.” In the middle is a square 
mait<iaia\ on its east is a shrine (now) dedicated to ^iva, while on the 
west it was Vaisnava.’ 


Double-Shrine, Viramgam 


‘ Burgess, Ibid., p. 89, pi. IxU, Ixxi, fig. 7; here Fig. 73, Its iconography Is 
discussed below. 

’ See Coiisens, Somanatha, pi. txxxvlii. 

° Burgese thought that the tower was more tapering than similar other 
sikharas, and the amalaka bigger and clumsy looking. The second point seems 
to be right. Regarding the inset faces, he says that they were added to ward oft 
evil spirits and were found on all the modern temples. Ibid,, p. 108. 

‘ Ibid. 

‘ Outside Gujarat one such temple is found at Hallur, in tho Bijapur District, 
ASIWC., 1921, p. 121. 

“ Burgess, ASWI., VIII, p. 91, pi. Ixxlll, fig. I. 


’ Ibid, 
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The shrines, exteinaily, have recessed niches,' and in decoration of 
mouldings, are identical with those at Sunak. So also the 'sikhara. The 
mandapa, -which is common to both, has twelve pillars and seems to be 
open.® It has a stepped roof. 

Though one cf the temples was Vaisnava, as Burgess says, the niches 
round both the shrines liave Bhairava, Natesa and Mahakala, and on the 
door-lintels there is Ganesa. This proves, as indicated elsewhere, the 
popularity of the ^aiva cult. The double-shrine may be placed in the 
llth-12th century, the time of the construction of the lake. 

The Trimurti-Mitwrfim (triple-shnne) at Kasara” is in its style of 
„ architecture exactly similar to that at Sunak, 

X IftplO'SnVXtiQi K&BEIVA 4 • .1 i r j. 1 _ 

except in plan, vtss., the arrangement of the 
shrine, peculiarities of which are discussed below.'* 

It consists of a central maijdapa (facing east ) round which, on its 
north, west and south sides, are grouped three shrines ; one on the east is 
dedicated to Isiva ; one on the north to Visnu j and that on the south to 
Brahma. 

The common hall had once a porch as at Sunak, but it is now no 
more. The hall itself, though common, is not large, about lOi feet 
square.” It has twelve pillars which stand on the low screen (vedi) that 
encloses it. Inside, the hall is roofed by a dome, resting on an octagon, 
rising in concentric circles of “plain leaf -mouldings ” in the centre of 
which is a pendant lotus. Externally, the roof is identical with that 
at Sunak. 

The pillars of the wall, both in decoration and construction, resemble 
those at Sunak. 


* Ibid., pi. Ixxiv. ’ From the photo. 

“ Or Kasra, Kasera, " to the east of the Banas river and about 14 miles -west- 
north-west ’’ from Anhilvada, Burgess, ASW/., IX, p. lOd, pis. xi, Ixxxvll, xcil ; 
plan Ixxxviii, fig. I. Hera Fig. 21. 

* Triple-shrines on a different arrangement, each shrine separate, but forming 
a group, are reported from Amarkantak and Deoguna, Jabo State, C, I. Banerji, 
who found it, ascribes the one at Amarkantak to the Cedi king Karaa, who, he 
thinks, borrowed the idea from Gujarat, See ASWC,, 1920-21, pis xlx and xxt. 
Triple-shrine having a common inandcfpa is also found at Bear in the Bljapnr 
Bietrict, See Ibtd., p, 122. 

' Here Figs, 21 and 37. 

11 
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Though lliore is nothing now in the construction of each shrino, its 
decorations reveal now features. In order to bring out the character of 
each shrine the shrine-door and the principal niches round the shrino have, 
unlike an ordinary ^iva or Visuu-shrine, figures of each divinity 
exclusively. Thus, in the 6iva-shrine, the door is sculptured with Gaijem 
and Siva in his various forms, and the niches contain figures of MahrdialT, 
Bhairava, Mahisasnra-mardinI and Nalesa,* while Ihe shrine itself once 
contained a as there is no asana for an image. In the Visnu-shrine, 
there is no image now,''* but its asam remains. And on its wall-niches 
can be seen figures of LaksmT-Narayaija on Garuda, Trivikrama, Varaha, 
etc., all very badly defaced. The Brahma-shrine has Brahma with 
Sarasvali in the three niches and Brahma standing on the door.' 


Each shrine had its own sikliarc^ which is now broken. In style it 
resembled that at Sunak. 

The only interesting point in this triplc-shrinc is tho way in which 
tho exclusive character of each doily is brought out ; wlicrcas the common 
hall perhaps implies that tho worshipper may bo of any faith, for in 
essence the throe deities are one. 


At Kanoda only the luai.ulafia is loft. I'lio slirino has disaiipoared. 

w j Because it had onco throe iioro.Iios, uliowing llnis 

Mandapa, Kanoda ^ difToronl foaturo, it is discussod soiiavaloly. 

Architecturally, however, it resembles the innijtjapa of llie Siiimk temple 
in every respect, except in tho size of its pillia or basement, which is 
smaller, and thus has no " elophaut” and “ man’’ courses.” Again its dome 
lias sixteen brackets which support many figures — dancers and musicians. 


Regarding the triple-shrine at Parbadi,’ not much can bo said, as 
Parbadl Cousens gives neither tho plan nor its detailed 

description. It can only be gathered that the 
shrine had a common hall as at Kasam, which is now fallen. The three 
deities to which it was dedicated are not definitely known. Cousens 
thinks that they may be ^iva, Visnu, Surya or Brahma. 

_ He further notes that around the main temple which was dedicated 
to Siva were four smaller shrines, which formed with it a pancayatma 


‘ There are four. The one more must bo a wall -panel, 

* It la perhaps the image said to be lying inside; Ibid,, pis, xi, and xoli, 7. 
» Ibid., pi. xci. * Ibid., pi, xoii, fig. 6. 

' ZfiftJ,, pi, xl. s Burgess, o.c,, pi. xil 

’ Cousens, Somamtha, p, 62, pi. ixxi. 
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group. In other respect.?, architecture and decoration, the temple belongs 
to the Sfiimk group but because it is built on a platform* it looks higher 
than that at Siinak. 


There are two temples, both small, one at Sandera, in Gujarat, the 
other at Wadhwan, in Kathiawar which form a 
an era roup distinct group by the style of their sikharas. 


The Saijdera temple consists of a square shrine and a broken 
mandapa? Ganesa figures on the shrine-door, as do the Navagrahas on 
the lintel above it. Outside, the base of the shrine is bereft of any 
ornament, but the wall proper has a series of relief-panels of gods 
and goddesses. 


The kikhara is simple. Just as the pre-Caulukyan temple had no 
attached sikharas, so also this temple has not. Nevertheless, its tapering 
shape shows that it is nearer in time to the Caulukyan temples, which is 
also shown by the wall-decoration and the ornamentation on the short 
pillars of the mandapa. The temple, therefore, is not really arcliaic as it 
looks," though its single curvilinear kikhara does resemble the Orissan" 
temples called Rekha," At the most it precedes its neighbouring lemplo 
by a few years of the eleventh century." 


Railik Dovi Temple, 
Wadhwan 


The temple at Wadhwan is called the temple of Ranik Devi, because 
it was built in her memory, according to a legend, 
by Siddharaja Jayasimba.’ Now only the shrine 
remains. The front porch has disappeared. 
Above the doorway of the shrine are figures of Ganapati, Brahma, ^iva 
and Visnu, in a row, while on the frame itself there is Gaiiapati. The 
original lihga from the shrine is replaced by a modern one. 

Outside, the shrine is decorated with a row of kTrtimuhhas, oaiiya- 
windows, klrtimukhas and hanging bells, and just below the cornice with 


‘ Ab It appears from the photograph ; it is not mentioned by Cousens. 

“ Burgess, ASWf., IX, p, 109, pi. xclvv: here Fig. 33. 

“ Ibid. * Ibid. 

® Cf. Bose, Canons of Orissan Arohiteoture, pis. facing pp. 79, 90-92. 
But there is a difference between the two. In the Relcha, the main part of the 
iikhara called Gandi rises straight up to a short height and then curves suddenly 
inwards. Secondly there is a big neck ( called Beki ) between the Amla and the 
Gandi, whereas at Sandera it is very narrow. 

8 See above 79-80, 

’ See Cousens, Somanatha, pp. 53-54, pis, Iv-lvi, 
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a row of carved loaves. The kikhara is similar lo Dial of tlie suitall temple 
at Sandertti only it is a little liiKhor. 'I'liis similarity, attained by Icavinf? 
out figure sculpture, and ananging the other oinamonls at mtorvals, gives 
a refined look to the whole temple, rorhaps it was coiisuously done, in 
consonance with the rofineinent of J.ayasiiiiha's soul, bumght about by 
Eaij.ik Devi's seU-iinmolation, 


Early Typos Large 
TompUs 


In the second group of Early Type temples along with the 
Sun-temple at Llodhcia are placed the biuu-temples 
on the Hiranyii and olsewheie Pmt it must be 
said at the outset that chronologically other 
Sun-temples are later than that at Moclhora. And though they a'so 
differ from the latter in respect of decotaiion, etc., still in their plan they 
greatly resemble the Modhera temple.' That is why they are here discus'-ccl 
together. 


None of them is dated; nevertheless the Modhera temple can be 
placed in the lUh century on two gumnds: (l) tho back wall of the shrine 
has an inscription ivhich roads upside down, Viknnua Saiiivtrf 1 083, that 
is, A. D. 1026-27; this may refer to the lime of the lomplc;'' (:j) its style 
of architocluro, particularly Iho docoialiou of tho columns, and 
resembles that in the Jaina toniplo of Adinatlia, built by Vimala in 
103 1-2^ at Dolwilni, Abu. Tho loinplo thus belongs lo llio leign of 
Bhiraa I ( A. D. 1022-63 ). 


The Sun-lomplo at Modhera consists of the shiino proper 
{garbha^rhit), a hall {niiJliaiiitintltrpa), an 
outer hall or tho assemldy Imll ( itahhCmaiM\j?a 
or rahgetinanilpa), and a kuitihr, a sacred 
pool, now called RamaUunda." 


The Sun-Tomple 
at Modhera 


The sabhainanclapa does not form part of the main body of the 
temple, but is a distinct slructuie placed a little away in front of it. 
Both, however, are built on a paved platform. In plan the shrine and 
the gU^hcftnandapa form a rectangle, with one projection on each of the 
smaller sides (forming the entrance and the back niche of the shrine), 
and two projections on each of the longer sides.® It measures 51 feet 


> Perhaps because all the temples are dedicated to Siirya, 

* Burgess, ASVgJ,, IX, p. 81. ® Pot details see below. 

* Burgess, o.c., p. 81; EL, IX, p. 148, for the inscription recording the date, 
‘ See Ibid,, plan, pi. xlviii ; here Fig. 13 and 35, 
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9 inches by 25 feel 8 inches. This is almost equally divided between 
the garbhagrha and the siiclhamanclapa. 

The gttrbhagrha is 11 feet square inside, and lias a pradaksinamarga 
formed by a passage between its oivn walls, and the outer walls of the 
temple. Slabs of stone, carved on the inside with rosettes, covered the 
passage ; the sikhara that surmounted this is now no more. 

The construction of the shrine is different from those previously 
described. There is a cell below the level of the ordinary (upper) cell, 
where the floor has now fallen. And this Burgess calls “ two storeys 
But it appears that the image proper ( whose seat is now lying in the pit )» 
was enshrined in the upper cell. And the lower was perhaps meant for 
storage purposes.* 

Inside, the shrine walls are severely plain. The doorway, however, 
is sculptured with figures of Surya seated in panels and surrounded by 
dancers and amorous couples.’ All the figures arc badly mutilated, while the 
. “ dedicatory image on the door frame is completely destroyed. It would 
have been interesting to know what the image was, Surya or Ganesa, 
because many other temples, though dedicated to Visrju or Surya, have 
Ganesa on the door-lintel. 

The interior simplicity of the shrine-walls is amply balanced by the 
immensity of the carvings on their exterior. As at Sunak the base and the 
wall of the shrine and hall are divided into a series of mouldings, each of 
which is decorated in its own way. The base or pitJia* has first a square 
member, called “bJiaia” (or Sanskrit " iipanaJi'' [or iipdm P),^ which 

^ Perhaps jewels, as Burgess suggests. There is, however, do way to get into 
this cell, except by jumping ; unless we suppose that a ladder was used to get down, 

^ “ Ibid., pis. ll-lii. 

° The expression Is not quite correct as used by Burgess and Cousens. They 
use it in the sense that the place was occupied by the image to whom the shrine was 
dedicated, whereas I have shown elsewhere that the place was usually occupied by 
Ganesa, irrespective of other considerations, as a lord of auspicious occasions. He 
Is really Installed here as a mangala murti, 

* This Sanskrit synonym for the base of bnildings and pillars Is used by 
Burgess and Cousens. Burgess, o. c,, p. 76. Acharya, Dictionary of Hindu 
Arohiteature, p. 349, cites iustauces from Silpaidstras, etc,, which show that 
pttha usually meant "pedestal of an idol, the yoni part of the Phallus, a 
ground-plan, a religious seat, ’’ while the word for the base of buildings and columns 
was adhisthdna. Ibid,, p, 17, 

° Acharya, o.c,, 98, gives upana, a rectangular moulding. He does ngt 
mention either upanah or bhaief. 
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is repealed twiec over ; over this is a cyinarecla inoiildinR, i>adina or 

^aihiiaka' and “not deroialod wilh broad leivvos " as Buryess 

says, bill in Ibo form of an invcrUnl loins Ira/.'' 0\'er il is a "/lilot’' 
or an astragal wilh a sharp cdRC bclween Lw(r deep recesses, called in 
Saushril enttariia!' Above this, is a hand, pathr,^ of kiiiimiikhas,^ 

" having a lliin moulding called chhajati^ along ils lower odgo ", Over this 
is another chhajah, separated by a neck “alinga".' Over this is a broad 
patti, band, carved willi olephanls, called (fajathara." Over Ihis is 
another band, carved with men in various altitudes called narathara° 
Here the basement mouldings end. 

The wall mouldings called “iitandovam"^’^ begin with a moulding, 
called feiojjblitf,” a pitcher, with a broad undecotated band on its lower part, 
but itself ornamented with a low of oval discs over this is a pitcher-like 
member called “kalaha”"' This is surmounted with a broad band, decorated 
with o.7»7yff-wiiidows, called ‘‘/eevn/ff*’.’' Over this !.■, a similar member 
called manchi^ separated from the one below by a deep band ; separated 
by a thin fdlot is the panelled face of the wall, called " This is ' 

decorated wilh figures of god.s, but the armngomoiil is sucli that figures 
of Surya to whom the lomplo is dedicalod, aro more prominently placed 

‘ p. 337. * rionoo the name Mr/mn, a loins. 

” /ftW., p. 'I?. Hurgosa, o. o., p. 70. Tfo also cnlla U kani, which is noi 

mentioned by Acharyn. ^ /k/d,, p. 3.10. 

0 IhUh, p. 132, gives WirtUvahiva, monumonial face, bnt doos not mention 
k/rHiinfkhff at all. 

0 This is a purely Gujarati word. It is not mentioned by Achnrya. 

^ Acbarya, o. e., p, 71, does not use it in the sense given by liurgoss, o, c., 
p. 76. Acbarya calls It "a monlding like the fillet, bnt with greater projection ", 

“ This expression is not mentioned by Acharya, o. o., p. 157. 

” Not mentioned by Ibid, *'* Not mentioned by Ibid, 

** According to Acharya, o. c., pp, 25, 41 kuilibha ia one of the mouldings of 
(fdhisthana (base), called pushpa-pushkala, manoha-bandha, srciti-bandha mi 
kumbhcf-bandha. »“ Like the Sun’s disc. 

Acharya under "kalaia" refers us to kalaict^bmtdha under kumbha- 
bandhtt, where It cannot be traced, Not mentioned by Acharya. 

w Not mentioned as such by Acharya. But resembles manohet-bandha, p. 462, 

Acharya does not give this meaning. Ho gives the equivalent "the leg 
pillar...... ’’ and explains It as a part of the leg from the ankle to the knee, p. 206. 

This is not the usual meaning of yobg/w; here it means the thigh, the broad part 
of a building, Burgess’ qso seems to be more appropriate. 
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than those of others.* Besides these there are smaller panels containing 
dancers etc. But particular attention is paid to Surya figures which have 
been sculptured in the niches round the pradaksincTinarga, as well as 
outside in three niches on each side of the three windows in the shrine wall. 
Generally Siirya is shown in these sculptures as standing, with two arms, 
bearing lotuses and driven by seven horses." 

Over every panelled figure is a small cornice, which is surmounted with 
a “ triangular pediment ", consisting of cai/yo- windows, called 
The moulding above this consisting of projecting bands of caifjicr-windows 
and klrtimtikhas, is called "mdlakodl* Over this is the topmost member 
of the maiidovara, the principal comics, called '‘chh5jli‘ The wall ivas 
crowned with the sikham, of which no remains are left tojudge the shape. 

The griclhamandai>a, as said before, has tliree projections; the 
entrance, facing east, others being the side windows, one on each side. 
These were enclosed by perforated stone screens," the northern of which is 
in ruins, while the southern has disappeared. 

As at Siinak and other smaller temples the mauilapa was roofed by a 
dome which perhaps rose in concentric circles, supported by eight principal 
columns arranged in an octagon, and with four pillars arranged in a line in 
front of the shrine, and two columns placed in the recesses of the windows 
and the entrance," 

The decoration and formation of these columns is treated separately, 
along with those of the sabhamatf^apa. 

The sabhdmandapa or the assembly hall, in general oulline, 
resembles a parallelogram, and the rows of columns which open the entrance 
on each side form its diagonals. Externally the tnandapa is most 
beautifully decorated. Each of the four sides is cut into a series of 
recessed'corners, which give the building the appearance of a star in a 

I See here Fig 69. Bat Brahma's position is not less prominent hero, 

* See Fig. 69. 

” Not mentioned by Acharya. Above tbie Bargess places another member 
called dhoMa, vlrhlch, when comparing with the illustration, Is found to be the 
same as the pediment, 

* Seems to be Prakritized word from the Sanskrit malavctli, row of rosaries. 
It is not mentioned by Acharya. 

^ The Sanskrit equivalent is Acrm'Ai?. See Acharya, o. c., p. 130. 

° Sec Burgess, o, c., p, xlix. ^ See plan. Ibid., pi. xlvlli. Here Fig, 36, 
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plan. Furlhor, (.hoy fonsist of a sorios ol imnildins's. Th« base, piiha 
or adhisiUiina, is smaller lliiin that of the shiiiit', betauso two courses of 
fillets or astragals are omitloil. In other renports the inouUlings are the 
same as those of the shrine, only the padmit is luoic lichly tlccoixited 
with floral oruninenl. lint the wall mouldings are dilferent. First, above 
the band of narathanr, sopariitod by a (illet, is a hand, lllled with panels 
of gods, dancers, cle. — ^and is ciilled rirjttsi'iKT} Over this is the wall 
proper, decorated with large vertical panels of gods and goddesses and slabs 
of stone with floml design. This moulding is callocl “t'ci/;"'’* and is said to 
correspond to the jaiigim of the miinlovarci, The cornice above this is 
called "asinot"'^ and supports a momhor, called “kakfasana,"* which 
slopes outwards and on the inner sides forms a bonch-rost to the bench, 
ascim, which runs round the interior of the hall. This looks like the 
vedika of the Diiddhist caves, but in addition to the rail-pattern, there are 
erotic figures.' 

Over this was the roof in the shape of a stepped [lyrainid, as at 
Sunalr, and Saiidcra,” hut almost all of it has now fallen, 'rite interior of 
this roof was formed by a coiling, rhiing in tiers.' 'I'liis rested on the 
pillars arranged in an octagon. lUit its height is increased, as in the 
Vimala’s temple at Abu. by stilting the supporting colnmns, to whoso 
capital a short shaft, surmounted by a s,ur-capilal, is added to .suiiporl 
Iho lintels." 

Thus, wo get loraiut!}, or decorated cuspod arclms, which spring 
from the lower brackets of tho columns and touch tho lintels. They are 
of two kinds:" (l) semicircular, and (2) triangular. The former has 

‘ The term does not occur in Acbarya, o. c., p. 323. Perhaps it Implies a 
royal road faja~patha or f^'avlthC. shown by the cosmopolitan character of its 
figure sculpture. 

‘ Acharya, o.G.,p. 365, does not give this use of the word Veil/, though it 
is said to mean a moulding and nsed as suoh in Buddhist caves. 

* Not mentioned by Ibid, 

* The term as such does not occur in Ibid,, but kakxiibandha forms a class oi 
base-mouldings, w^lbid,, p. 105. 

‘ For the illustration of these mouldings, see Burgess, o. o., pi xllx, and 
PP. 78-79. » See Here Pig. 32. 

’ Cf. here Fig, 45-46. From Vimala’s temple, Abu. 

‘ Burgess, o. o., p. 79. Cf. here Abu Pig. 31 and 54. 

° See p, Iv, from the interior of the Qudhamatfdapa. Also cf, similar 
f rom Budramala, Ibid,, p. xxxvii, and Vadnagar, pi. Hx, Here Fig. 55-56. 
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cusped arches’ with lips, while its broad band is carved with minute 
figures. The second is really a triangle, with a round apex, and wavy 
sides,” similarly decorated with tips and figures. Many of the tips are 
now broken and the figures defaced. 

The brackets from which these toraiias spring are usually in the 
shape of makams, and may be called the maJtara-iomiias, or citra-toraiias, 
because of their decorations.” As mentioned before, they show great 
resemblance to the ioraiurs in the Vimala temple, while they differ from 
those of Tejahpala's, which was built two centuries later. These are 
exactly in the shape of a triangle, and the arrangement of figures, each 
figure in a small niche by itself, is strikingly different.' 

The pillars* in the shrine and the hall are of mainly two kinds: 
(l) short, resting on the wall, and supporting the roof above; (2) pillars with 
tall columns, which rise directly from the floor. 

In the first kind of pillars the shaft is square, for about half its 
height, then comes a vase, after which the shaft becomes octagonal and 
is surmounted with a capital, and a bracket. The square part is decorated 
with a floral design in a circlo” on each of its faces; the vase part is 
similarly decorated on each of its corners, while the octagonal section 
consists of four bands, the topmost being that of hiritimukhas. The 
capital consists of three plate-like members — annulets’ — the topmost 
being decorated with “drop" projection. 

In the second kind of pillars the shaft rests on a square' or octagonal" 
base. This may be called kumbhi. Each of its faces is adorned with a 
triangular ornament or a niched-god. Over this is a member, called 
kalasa, and over it, separated by a deep band, is the kevala, decorated 
with oatiycr-windows. Above this is a band of Jurtimukhas, Over this 


' Which may bs called ‘multifoil’ arch ; cf. Fletcher, Hiaioi'y of AroMteoture, 
Qg. 159. ’ May be called a form of ' trefoil ’ arch ; cf. Ibid, 

' Cf. Aoharya, o,Q.,T?. Z46. * See Fig. 51 and 54. 

* No comparison la instituted between these pillars and those mentioned by 
the Manasdra and other books on architecture cited by Achatya, o. c , p, 645, as 
the Modhera or Gnjatat pillars are generally composite, while the varieties 
mentioned by Acharya are of uniform shape. 

" Often semi-circular, and contains a vtakara, elephant's head, and a 
klrtiinukha. See Burgess, o.c., pi, liil-v. 

^ Similar to the capital in dotic order, Cf, Fletcher, History of Arohiteoture, 
fig. 21. ‘ See Burgess, O.C., pi. Hi. ' See Ibid., pi, liv. 

12 
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is a trian{?ular podiiunnt, oonair.ling of cff/Vaj^-wiiulows. From here 
bogins the sliaft. It is clccoraled firal with larga' standing’ figures — usually 
dancers — placal in each of tlie eight faces of the shaft, enclosed with 
ringal-pilatitors. A beautifully carved, round, pillowlilte plate' seiwates it 
Iroin a smaller band depicting various scenes, involving men and beasts; 
over this, seixirated by a short annulet is a still ainaller band containing 
sixteen standing buman ligures. Above Una, similarly distinguished is a 
low of leaves. I'rom here the shaft becomes circular, and has lhree“ or 
four bands, containing a row of men (lighters), lozenges and circles, and 
lastly a beautiful row of kirtimakhas, each ot which is separated by a 
c’hain and bell ornament. 

A capital similar to that oi the short pillar surmounts this, which is 
crowned with a JMrtftflm-bi’acket in the case of the eight stilted pillars, and 
with dwaifa in the rest," The eight stilted pillars are further surmounted 
witli a short circular shaft and capital, identical with the one just described, 
and this is crowned witli a liracket of volutes' and pendant leaves. Tlie 
decoration of the pilasters is V017 much like that of the short pillars, and 
resembles that at Sunak. The largo columns resemble tho.se in the temples 
at Soinnath, Abu" (Tojal.ipiila's), Sidhpur (Uiidramal)," Vadnagar,’ in their 
mouldings and do<’.oralion.s, Inil they have not inucli in common willi 
those at Ainbaniath, or the columns of tl)o Ctilukya temples in Karnataka, 
or Uioso of the llaihaya and Cmulolla temples. However, tliorc are 
many points of .similarity bolwoen tlie Oniaral and the contempomry 
temples of Rajpulaua." 

The figure sculptures at Modheva deserve special notice. Unlike 
other temples the walls near the shrine ate sculptured with Siirya, so also 
the panels adjoining lire three winctows in tlio slirino. This indicates that 
the temple was dedicated to Snrya. 

‘ Like the 'ffjMigff’ of the wall-mouldings. Cf. A.charya, 0 . 0 ., p. 67. 

“ 'Very often the lowest of these bands has square holes in it, perhaps tor 
supporting bracket figures. See Ibid,, pi, Iv, 

• Except the pillars at the door-way of the shrine which have brackets similar 
to those of the stilted pillars, 

* We may say Volute-tike’. It partly resembles the scroll of the Greek Ionic 
order. See Fletcher, o, c,, fig, 23. 

" See Fig. 5+. " See Fig. 53 and Bnrgesa 0 . c., pi, xxxix. 

See Fig, 56 and Ibid., pi. Ivii. 

' See below for references. 
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In olhnr niches nnd corners occur figures of isivsi und Visiiu tn vjirious 
forms, Brahma, Nagas and goddesses. Wherever these remain whole, 
sufficiently to be identified, they liave been discussed under iconography. 
But elsewhere, particularly on the walls, small flat ceilings and lintels of 
the sabhamandapa, are depicted scenes, many of which, I think, are 
from the Rdmdyaim' And it is the first place in Gujarat® where such 
scenes are found in an ancient temple. The scenes, if studied, might 
throw light on the popularity of the Ranm-story in Gujarat. 

In front of the sabhdmaii^apa was once a klriitoraiia, a triumphant 
arch ; of this the pediment and the torana have disappeared, only the two 
pillars remain.® The mouldings and decorations of these are similar to those 
of the wall of the sabhdmandapa and the pillars. Through the klrtitorana 
a flight of stairs led to the kunda* (reservoir), now called Rdma-ktinda 
but originally perhaps known as Surya-kunda, 


The situation of the Sun-temple on the Hiranya river, on a hillock 

amidst mango-groves, is so enchanting that at 

Sun-temple on the Hiranya c . • u, . i. t ^ .1 • , 

first sight it seems to belong to the ancient 

period.® But it resembles in plan the garbhagrha and gu^hamau^apa 

of the Modhei'a temple. It has no sabhBman^apa, 


Cousens places it in the 14th century, tor, among its basement 
mouldings, there is an asvalhara, a course of horse-mouldings, which is 
never found either by itself or along with others in a small temple of the 
Caulukyan period, and thus Cousens rightly points out that this incorrect 
use of it denotes a much later date,® when the canons and use of architecture 
were in decadence. This is also shown by the ill-proportioned size of the 
iront porch. To this may be added the fact that it is not a typical 
Sun-temple, because it has Ganesa on the lintel of the shrine door-way. 


‘ Unfortunately it was not possible to stay at Modhera and study these. But 
it is these, I think, which give the kunda, in front of the temple, the name 
Rama-knnda, 

Outside Gujarat, Ramayana scenes are found in an early Calukyan temple 
of Virupafcsa at Fattadka). See Cousens, Cha. Arch,, p. 64-65; pi. xlilt-iv, and xlvi. 

“ See Fig. 36. ' See Fig, 33. 

" See Cousens, Sainamtha, p, 29 ; pi. xiii. 

" From its general appearance, it Is likely to be placed earlier. And want of 
decoration may be further cited as evidence. But whatever decoration there is, is 
an Imitation of the best period of Gujarat architecture and not its forerunner. 
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and tho niches round the ahrhio have limires ol Laksmi-Ntiniyaija, 
tiiva-Parvali, and Hrahma-Sarasvnti.' 

Anyhow, it is interesting to see how it imilates llie true Ciudukyan 
temple. As shown by the plan, it consists of a shrine with a 
pracfak'iinamarsa and a giiifnaimiitfapa, and has a siiiall porch in front, 
Inside, the shrine is very simple and has a small image of Snrya. Its 
door-frame has on one side a panel of niched-gods i the shaft is otherwise 
bare ; above the lintel there is a i>anel of Navagrahas, and on the lintel 
itself there is an image of Gaijapati. 

Outside, the shrine walls are simple compared with those at Modhera 
The only ornament is the asvatftara on the pTtha (base); the kumbhi bus 
niched-gods and goddesses, separated by intervals. So also the jaiigha of 
the wall has fewer figures. Above this there is a band of kirtimukhas, and 
the cornice. Like the Modhora temple the pradakaiijaiitarga has no 
windows, but niches which contain figures of gods and goddesses. 

The maitdapn has a row of six pillars in the cenlic, and four pilasteis 
on each side which onco supported tho roof above. Tho central ceiling of 
this roof has lost its middle portion, but tho remainder is decorated 
with kJrtumtWuxs which is totally dissiinilar from llie earlier decoration. 

The pillar decoration loo is different. It has an octagonal base ; the 
shaft, for about half its height, is 16-sidcd, then becomes round, which is 
adorned with a row of projecting It^iiisas (swans), siring cours&s, and a 
band of kirtimukhas. The capital, as at Modhera, consists of two 
annulets, without the “ drop projection ", and is surmounted with brackets 
of volutes and pendant bells.’ 

The aikhara is interesting too. Not only the shrine-bul also the 
porch-sikhara is surrounded by a group of smaller sikharas up to some 
height;* while on the main sikhara figures of Surya and others are found 
up to a height* never noticed in other temples except those which are 
known to be late. 


The temple of Surya-Narayaija, near Somnath, is cited by Burgess, but 

S«rya.N.ray«„a Temple “0 account is given.* From its plan,* it appears 
to be identical with that of the Surya temple 


» Cousens, o.o., p. 30. Images of Surya are also found on the outside walls, 
while there are some figures on the Ukhara, 

’ See Fig, S3. “ See Cousens, o. c., pi, xH. * See Ibid. 

‘ Bargees, ASWI,, IX, p. 73. He cites his book a V»4># to ^omndthd, 
p, 34, which I could not trace in London and Bombay. 

f Pnrgess, ASWI., Vol. IX, p. 74, fig. 7, 
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already discussed. Il has a shrine surmounted by a sikham^ a ^mdaksiiia 
mdrgcf, with three niches and a gTulhaman^apa, with two windows, one 
on either side. Within, there are six pillars. In front there is a porch. 
In the absence of details, its further description is not possible, but this 
sufSciently describes the similarity in plan between the three Siirya temples* 


Sun-Temple, Than 


Under the group of Large Type Temples may also be brought a 
Sun-temple at Than.” It belongs to the late 14th 
century, A. D- 1376, being erected by one Simba, 
son of Butada Lakha of the Kathi caste.* Its detailed description is not 
necessary. The decoration on the outside walls once more illustrates how 
the architects were trying to keep up the old tradition, the manifold 
mouldings, with figures, etc. Inside, the ornamentation on the door-frame' 
is a mixture of old and new tendencies. The Ganesa figure on the lintel 
is disproportionately big ; while below, on either side of the door, is a 
peculiarly large panel containing figures — ^all of which are badly defaced. 
The capital of the pilasters of the door, again, is totally different from 
those noticed in the earlier temples. In every respect this temple 
indicates the end of the truly Caulukyan style. 

The famous Rudramal or Rudramahalaya, at Sidhpur, was perhaps 
one of the ^rliest and largest Caululcyan temples. 
It was first built* by Mularaja in the 10th 
century, but perhaps reconstructed, according to a tradition,* by Siddharaja 
Jayasitnha in the 12th century. Burgess thought that in size and 
appearance it perpaps resembled the Padmanabha temple at Gwalior, of 
the late 11th century.” It might have also resembled the stone temple at 
Gumli,® in Kathiawar. 

But at present so little of it remains — only four pillars of the north 
porch and five pillars of the east porch of the mandapa (one of these is 


Rudramal 


‘ See Fig 42. * Cousens, o.c., p. 47-49 : pi. xlvi; plan pi. xllx. 

° Ibid,, p. 49. * See Ibid., pi, xllx. 

‘ According to the tradition, which Burgess notes {AS17/., Vol. IX, p. 59), 
Rudramahalaya was left incomplete by liifularaja. This does not seem to be true. 
For Mularaja’s Kadi grant, lA., VI, p. 101, definitely says "Having worshipped 
Rudramabilayadeva at Sristhala, on the Frici Samsvati ” which implies 

the existence of the temple. ‘ See Burgess, o.c., pp, S9-61, 

’ Burgess, o. c., p, 63, fig, 2; also Fergusson, His. of Ind. and East, Aroh,, 
fig. 339 ; Grifiins, Famous Monuments of Central India, pp. 71-82, pis, xlli-iii and 
xlv. There are no signs of any toranas at Sas-Bahu (Padmanabha) temple. 

* Burgess, AKK,, p. 78 ; pi. xl-lil and Cousens, Somanaiha, p. 36, pis. xxlv-vl. 
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inside the door of the adjoining house), four pillars of Iho back of the 
maifdapa, a ioraiia and one cell at the back— that the original plan of the 
temple can only be guessed.' 

From the remains as they now sUind only this much can be made 
out for certain, tliat the groups of four pillars at ‘ A and at ‘ B ’ indicate 
that there were porches on three (?) sides (of the as in the 
Somanatha temple ; further the position of the four pillars at ‘ C ’ and the 
lintel thereon shows that it once formed part of an octagonal maijdapa, 
which was perhaps three storeys in height ( if not on all, at least on the 
east front of the sikhara, as Burgess concludes"). Of these remains 
it is proposed to discuss in detail the architecture and decoration of the 
pillars at ' C ’, the architecture of the porches and that of the klrtistambha 
or toraiia.^ 

At ‘ C ' there are four pillars in a line ; of these, each pillar at the 
end is much larger than the two intermediate ones. All the four support 
a lintel, over which stand two pillars, supporting another lintel above 
them" ( part of the second storey ). The size of Iho stones of these pillars 
is said to be exceptional, for then: shafts aro of a single block 12 feet 
in height; while in width the outer pillars are 4 foot in diameter, and the 
inner ones 3^ feet.” 

Not so much in their decoration, as in thoir crisp, doop cutting 
they seem to be unique. It appears that the squaro plinth, if at all 
existing, is either buried underground or its edges aro destroyed. The 
base above this is octagonal. But unlike that at Modhera, Somnath, or 
elsewhere, it is deeply cut into a series of projecting kanis or astragals, 
and further adorned with eight sealed panelled figures. Separated by a 
deep neck is the jahshd, corresponding to the wall-mouldings. Here 
are eight standing figures of gods, all mutilated. Above this are small 
bands, containing eight seated goddesses ; over this bands of leaves, and 
ktrHmtikhas ; then projecting corbels to support the bracket figures that 

1 See Burgess, ASWI., IX, p. 63, pi. xxxvlii and also fig. 3, p. 65. 

^ See pi, xxxvUl. 

® He cites Tod {Travels in Western India, p, 141,) who saw "two storeys, 
each supported by four columns, and the columns of a third storey, preserving, 
without any entablature ’’ Ibid., p, 64. 

^ Besides these, there are old pillars and ceilings in the Jami Masjid adjoining 
the Rudramal and a ithhafa. The latter perhaps represents the style of the 
sikhara that once crowned Rudramahalaya, See Burgess, o. c., fig. 4, p. 68 and 
pi. xlv ; here Fig. 34. 

° See Jbid,, pi. vi ; here Fig. 58. 


Ibid,, p. 67. 
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once adorned the capital, as they still do at Vadnagar and Gumli : above 
this, the shaft becomes circular, and is cut into three deep bands. 
Over this is the capital, which consists of thiee or four annulets from the 
topmost of which hang down beautifully carved leaves, while the lowest 
has “ drip projection. ” Over this are brackets, also very richly decorated. 

Many of its decorative motives are similar to those in the temples 
at Modhera and Somnath, but the carved leaves seem to be unparalleled 
in Gujarat (excepting at Vadnagar), especially in their deep cutting. 
The two small bands of seated devJs above the large standing figures, 
remind us of similar bands in a Somnath pillar.' 

The pillars* of other porches are similar to these. 

The architraves of the pillars just described’ as well as of other 
porches,^ are ricldy sculptured with figures and foliated designs. The 
architrave surmounting the pillars at C' has, among other decorations, 
a row of seated gods, with an attendant on either side. Above this is 
a band of foliated designs. Elsewhere’ different scenes are portrayed. 
In one there is a person going in a palanquin,* and on either side there 
are dancers; in another two elephants perforin some physical feats; 
whereas in others war-scenes seem to be depicted. 

The Klrtistamhha^ or Torctna tliat now remains, of the possible two 
, or three,’ is built on the same principle as at 

irtitgransB Vadnagar, and the ruined one at Modhera. But 

in the decoration of its mouldings, it differs from that of the latter. 

' See Cou&eas, Somanatha, pi. ix ; the second pillar from the left. This 
gives another proof that Somaniitha’s Interior is not much later than that of 
RudramahSaya. ’ Burgess, ASWl , IX, pis. xxxvii and xli. 

° See Ibid., pi, xl. ' See Ibid,, p, xxxvii and xlii. 

° See Ibid,, pi. xi. ° See Ibid,, pi. xlii, 

’ The shape of the palanquin is similar to those in the ceilings in the Vimala 
and Tejahpala temples, Abu. 

' It should be properly called Tormta and not Kirtistambka ; for it is by this 
name that the earliest known gateway-tbat at Bharhut-is called, See BI,, X, 
Appendix, p. 65. The latter stands for a solitary pillar only as the Meharaull Iron 
pillar at Delhi ; while the former is really a twofold arch, one standing between and 
the other on two pillars. Its full name would be IClrtitorana or even Mangalatorana, 
as it stands in front of a temple. See Acharya, Diotionaty, p. 132, and p, 659 
where the instances cited by him ( Kauham Stone Pillar Ins. of Skandagupta, CII., 
Ill, p. 67, and Conjeeveram plates of Krishna-Deva-Raya, El,, XIII, p, 127) refer 
to a single pillar. The two insoriptions of Yaaodharman, CII,, III, Ro. 33 and 34 
also speak, of a single pillar which may be called a klrti or vijaya or ranastambha, 

Burgess, o, c., p. 67. 


a 
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The existing torana is situated to the north of the front porch (at 
E in pi. xxxviii)' and consists of two pillars that support a richly carved 
architrave, over which is a pediment in the shape of a triangular arch. 
This springs from uifftom-mouths,” and rests on four smaller columns. A 
tomna, semi-circular in shape, once adorned the inside of the pillars. It 
sprang from elephant brackets and touched the sofit." Doth the iomiias 
thus are decorative, and not structural, as the main part is played by 
the architrave and the brackets. 

The bases of the pillars, in comparison to ordinary ones, are much 
broader. Ka rh base consists of three plinths,' and a knmbhi above it, 
cut into a series of facets. Possibly this was decorated with klrtimukhas, 
and other small figures as Forbes' sketch shows and with a seated figure 
on each face of the base.® Over this is the ja/tgAct containing a standing 
figure on each of its four sides. Above this there are smaller bands over a 
circular shaft. Then comes the capital, similar to those of the pillars at 
‘C, and adorned with pendant leaves. Above this is a bracket ( perhaps 
in the shape of elephants, as Forbes' sketch shows ). Over this is a short 
shaft OTth a sur-capital and a bracket which supports the architrave. 
This is sculptured with minute figures. Above the arclUtrave, each 
»«aAam-bracket ( which supports tlie tormja ) contains figures.’ Similar 
figures perhaps once stood between the small supporting pillars of the 
triangular torana, as at Vadnagar, 


The best idea of the forffwa-architecturo can be luid at Vadnagar. 

There are two now, “outside the walls to the 


Vadnagar Torana 


north of the town". Both are identical in size 


and style, but the one “ more easterly of the two ' 
better condition." 


is said to be in 


' here Fig. 5S. 

^ iiakaras are most common in the mediaeval toranas The evolution of 
this motive, both in torana-decoiRlloa and otherwise, is shown by Coasens, 
ASIAR., 1903-4, p, 227 and recently by Vogel, Revue ties Arts Asiatiques, 
Tome VI, p. 133. 

® See ASVFZ., IX, sketch by Forbes, pi, xliv, fig, 2. This seems to be not of 
the totm%a now remaining, but some other, as Forbes' sketch Is different from that 
now existing, See details below, and Fig. 53. * See Ibid, 

' Instead of kirtimukhas, it shows some other heads, 

“ This does not exist on the pillar-base now. Forbes’ sketch does not tally 
with the torana now standing. See Fig, 55, 

’’ They are too indistinct for description, 

• Ibid,, p, 84, pis, ivti and llx. 


See Fig, 5C, 
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It is not necessary to describe every part of it, except its peculiarities 
of decoration, as other details are identical with those at Sidhpur. 


The plinth of the ^omna-pillars is simple, having a decoration of 
lozenges only. After this follow in order the padma, kani, ktrtimukhas, 
gajathara, narathara and sculptured knmbhi. Then, torus, ‘drip’ 
projection and a ktrtitnukha band. After this a panelled figure on each 
face of the pillar, placed under a richly carved canopy. Over this, after 
an octagonal band are corbel projections, which support standing figures* 
on the inside and outside of the pillar. The capital is similar to those 
on the columns of the Rudramahalaya, and encased by pointed, carved 
leaves; over this is another bracket, which supports on the inside a 
“griffin”, and from the mouths of the wffifeffras springs the semi-circular 
arch ; on the outside, round the shaft of the sur-capital are three standing 
figures,’ one on each side ; over this, a short shaft, surmounted with a capital 
and bracket. This supports the architrave from which springs a triangular 
arch. Inside this arch, between the two middle pillars, is a seated god, 
perliaps ^iva.“ On his one side is a standing Ganesa ; on the other the 
figure is not distinct. 

The Vadnagar-fomz/rrs in date, then, are not much later than those 
at Sidhpur. Their mouldings and decorative motives resemble each 
other much and are almost identical with the remains of a toraita at 
Modhera, and should be assigned to the period of Jayasimha. 


Kapsdvanj Torana 


Similar loranas have also been reported from Kapadvanj,* in the 
Kaira district, and Ratanpur.’ The former now 
stands on the east side of a platform of a ktinda, 
or reservoir in the market place. It is smaller than those at Vadnagar and 
Sidhpur. The pillars are about 16 feet high. Their mouldings and 
decoration are in some respects identical with those mentioned above but 
differ mainly in the shape of the toranas. At Kapadvanj, both the 
toranas, one above the architrave, and the other between the two pillars, 


' Only one is now left ; others have disappeared. 

“ Now mostly destroyed. 

° Or Mahe^ or Trlmurti as the sketch shows, Burgess, ASWI., p. lix, 

‘ ASWI., VIII, p. 94, pi. Ixxxii; here Fig. 57. 

® PRASWC., 1908, p. 6, Photos Nos. 3125-32. I searched for the 
photographs mentioned in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, but the file could 
not be traced there ; so no comment on the toranas is possible. 
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are triangular, with Bve distinct curves for arches (cinqueloil). ifut there 
are slight differences between the arches themselves, pav licularly In the 
central crowiring afch.‘ 

TheKapadvanj-<ora/io is further distinguished from those at VaJnagar 
and Sidhpur by the Inset figures between the small columns on the 
architrave andi by these columns themselves. The central figure here is 
^iva, in one of his dancing poses,® and not biva as Bhairava, as Burgess 
says." Likewise the figures in the adjoining niches are drummers, and 
not Gaiiesa, etc. 


The small columns, again, are of a slightly different design. There are 
no “ dripping ", highly carved, leaves over the capital of the pillars noticed 
in the nth century pillars at Vadnagar and Sidhpur. For these reasons 
we may place the Kapadvanj-tom//« in the i2th or the 13th century, 
before the Tejahpala temple at Abu. 

Recently another /ora/iff was discovered at Piludra, Mehsana District,* 
P‘l d Torana Northern Gujaint CJnforlunately it is in a 
dilapidated condition. The basement moulding 
seems to be buried underground! the inner to w/./<r (or tuch) us missing; 
whereas the upper loratjia is mostly broken. Though many of the decom- 
tive sculptures are destroyed, the extant remains indicate that thu toniija 
was like the for»>.ios at S adnagar, Sidhpur and Kapadvanj both in the 
number of its mouldings and their decorations.' 


The torana " is believed to have been the main entrance to the Sun 
Temple.” This local belief seems to be justified, because, besides the 
remains of the temple which are said to be buried under debris near by, the 


' That on the aichitrave looks like a casped arch whereas the one below has 
rounded corners. 

’ Perhaps Bhajanga-lalita; cf. Rao, Iconography, II, i, p, 227, though ; a 
kapata in one hand is held not In this dance, but In the fifth form of the dance, 
( name not mentioned ). See Ibid,, p. 254. 

• ASFI., VIII, p. 94. 

* Mentioned in the Annual Report, Department of Archaeology, Baroda 
State, 1938, p. 6; briefly deecribed and illustrated In An. Bib. Ind. Arch,, Vol, XI, 
1936 (1938), p. IS, and pi. vi, b. 

‘ Dr, Hirananda Sastrl says that the mouldings are not identical ; but with 
what, whether with the wall mouldings of the Modhera Temple or the mouldings of 
other toraMS is not clear from his description. 
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central figure of the architrave, upper toraija, though considerably 
mutilated, appears to be a seated* image of Surya, and his emblem, the 
lotus, is still visible in the right hand. 


Outside Gujarat, toranas have been found at Pathari,** in the Gwalior 


Conteoporary Toranas 


territory; at Rewa, Baghelkhand;“ near the 


Galagnath temple, Aihole,* and at Warangal' 
in the Nizam’s dominions. Of thrae the Rewa-iomna is nearest in time 
to those in Gujarat and may be considered with a view to noticing the 
parallel stylistic evolution in toratia-architecture. 


Rewa Torana 


The Rewa-tom«ff is not of the 12th century, as suggested by 
Fergusson,* but belongs to the 10th, to the early 
Haihaya kings of Tripuri.’ Similar in concep- 
tion to those in Gujarat it is much different in composition. The shaft 
of the pillar is no doubt octagonal, but its treatment of the mouldings 
is different. So also the central arch. It is cjuatrefoil. Again figure- 
sculpture is more varied For instance, we find the ^iva-Parvati 
marriage-scene on the lintel, whereas on the pillars are Karttikeya, Ganesa 
and Varaha. Compared with this, the sculptures on Gujarat-iot-aHAS 
seem to be of a uniform type; its decoration on the shaft mouldings is 
identical with those ou the wall-mouldings. One attempts to represent 
the whole of the ^aiva pantheon, the other its selected specimens. 

In the second group of temples, called ‘ Late Type Temples are placed 
the famous temple of Somanatha" at Somnatb, the 
Late Type Tamp ee Navalakha at Gumli,' and a temple of the same 
name at Sejakpur.*** In these temples there is nothing fundamentally 


‘ Perhaps in utkaiika asana. For figures of Surya In similar poses see below. 

’ Fergusson, o. c , II, p, 136; Ancient Monuments and Temples of 
India,, pi. 222. 

Ibid,,-g 137; GrlfiBn, o, c., pi. 87-89 ; Cunningham, ASl,, Reports, XIX, 
p, 80 and pi. 19 ; MASI., Vol. 23, p. 73, pi. xx-vi. 

^ PRASWe.. 1908-9, photo No. 3203; Ferguason o. c., II, p 136, 

" An. Bib. Ind Aroh., 1934, pi. v b. The Warangal-forono has the most 
peculiar design. But the architrave has Saiva figures, showing again afiSnity in this 
respect with those at Sidhpur, Kapadvauj, Vadnagar and Rewa, 

® O, c„ II, p. 137. ’ Banerji, MASI , Vol. 23, p, 73, pi. xxv-vi. 

' Cousens, Somanatha, pp, 13, 29, pl.-il ix. 

° Ibid , p, 36. pi, xxiv-vi. Burgess, AKK„ p. 178, pis. xl-xliv, plan xli. 

Consens, o. c., p. 58, pis. Ixi-jii, plan pi. Uv. 
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different from the temples of the early period; as a matter of fact, as will be 
shown below, these temples partake much of the decoration of the earlier 
temples, but additions here and omissions there relegate them to a period 
between the 12th and 13th centuries. 

Of the Soraanatha temple, not much remains. A series of Muslim 
attacks' has destroyed its splendid architecture 
Samanatha Temple sculptuie, and even alteied its appeaiance; 

to this destruction the salty air has added its share ; on the outside, the 
surface is much corroded. 

Cousens thinks. that the present temple is a remnant of the one built 
by Kumarapala about A. D. 1169®. But, I believe, KumiLrapala carried 
out the restoration work, and not only the inner walls were kept intact as 
Cousens suggests,* but also much of the decorations, pillars, etc., which 
resemble those in the Modhera temple and the Vimala temple at Abu. 
Therefore the temple ruins seem to belong to a period extending from the 
11th to 13th and from the 13th to Hth centuries. 

Originally the temple comprised a shrine with a pradaksiiiaint\rp,a and 
a gutihamait^apa, with three entrance porches.* The shrine was sijuare, 
faced the east, and contained a Uhga,^ but perhaps no other imago of ^iva.“ 

Its pradaltsitidmarga had throe balconied windows, one in each of its 
three sides, which lighted the passage as in the temple at Modhera. The 
window at the back of the shrine, as well as the balconies of other windows, 
have now fallen. 

The shrine has lost its kikhara ; instead has come the domical roof of 
the Muslims. Inside, the shrine is a wreck, its back-wall thrown down, 

* For details see Cousens, o. o., pp. 18-2S, First destroyed by Mahmud of 
Ghazna In A D. 1026, repaired by KumarpSla in A. D. 1169. Destroyed seoond 
time by Alaf Khan in A. D. 1297. Kspaired by the Cudasama king Mahipaladeva 
in A. D. 1308-1323, Destroyed and turned into a mosque by Muzafar Khan, 
Governor of Gujarat, in A. D. 1392. Destroyed for the last time, perhaps by Ahmad 
Shah in A, D. 1413, (Firishta, History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power, 
Vol. IV, p 17-18), when it was abandoned. 

* Z6»d.,p. 14. # Ibid, 

* ibid., pi. vili; here Fig. 14; regarding Cousens' suggestion that there might 
be a sabhdmmt^pct in front of the entrance, see below p, 102. 

* Sachau, Alberuni's India, Vol, H, p, 103, 

* Siva might have been worshipped as Lakultda or Pa^npati, as an ins. from 
Bhadrakali temple, Somnath, BPSl,, p. 186, suggests. But the main image 
was probably a Htfga only. 
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its shrine-door replaced by an ordinary stone-frame, and mucli of its ceiling 
pulled down. Outside, the shrine walls are completely denuded of sculpture, 
and wherever these remain they are beyond identification. 

The ^dhamandapa had eight pillars in an octagon, on which rested 
the central ceiling ; four each for the porch, and four in a row near the 
shrine door? besides a number of pilasters and short pillars tliat supported 
the lintels of the roof and the porches. The central ceiling has now 
disappeared. Cousens suggests that it perhaps resembled the one in the 
Maipuri Masjid,^ at Somnath. The sides were roofed by slabs of stone, 
many of which were perhaps sculptured as in the temples at Abu and 
Modhera. One of the flat ceilings near the front entrance has a representa- 
tion of KdUyamardana scene.’ A similar sculpture is in the Vimala temple 
at Abu. I, therefore, think, as mentioned before, that the interior of the 
temple is perhaps of the 11th century. 

The height of the central ceiling is raised by stilting the eight pillars 
of the octagon as in the temples at Modhera and Abu, so that iorams 
could be introduced. As in the Modhera temple the iora/tas here are of 
two typos — semi-circular and triangular. And in style of decoration 
they are identical with those at Modhera. 

The pillars are of three types; (l) Pillars of the first type® 
resemble the large columns at Modhera. They have an octagonal base, 
ornamented with pointed triangles; above it, separated by a kalaka, two 
bands and a deep neck are the panelled standing figures ; above this, 
similarly separated, is a smaller band of seated gods ; after this, the shaft 
becomes sixteen-sided and is decorated with petals. Over this, separated 
by an annulet, is a band of human beings; then again triangular leaves, 
lozenges and finally the band of klrtimukhas. Over this, the capital is 
similar to the one at Modhera, consisting of two or three annulets, A 
bracket, decorated with volutes, surmounts this. 

Pillars of the second type are much simpler.® Here the base, etc. are 
similar to those in tho first. But the larger panel which contains standing 
figures is smaller in size than that of the previous one ; whereas the shaft, 
after this, upto the ktrtimukha-hand below the capital, is cut up into very 
small compartments which contain seated figures. This feature reminds 
Cousens of the pillars in the temple of Tejahpala at Abu, and inclines him 
to place the Somanatha temple in the 13th century. But it should be 
noted that there is a great difierence between the decoration of the two 

1 Here Fig. 48. * See Fig. 49, 

• See Cousens, o, c., pi. ix, fig. 4. * See Ibid,, pi. ix, fig. 2. 
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pillars. Til ihe Soinauallia temple, the hIuiTI is uiiifoniily decorated, 
whereas in the Tejahpala’s there is much variation in decoration. Above the 
liirtimuhhas the capital and bracket are similar to those of the first type. 

Pillars of the third type are short. They are square for about half 
their height, and are then decorated by four, circular, deeply cut bands. 

Outside, the wall and base mouldings are severely nmtilited. But the 
remains show that the temple stood on a paved platfoim and the basement 
consisted of a series of mouldings, more than those of the temple at Modhera, 
and contained the akvatham. The jaitgha ( panelled-face ) of the wall 
is at a much higher level than anywhere else in Gujarat. Most of its 
figures are destroyed, but on the south-west corner are the remains of ^iva 
ill Taiidava Nrtya, Siva-Parvaii and others. 

Most striking must be the entrance proper as shown by the traces of 
its decoration on either side of it.“ Here tlie ornament i.s in vertical 
panels, and has many new patterns, the two clearly visible being a 
diamond and a the circle in a rectangle. Doth these are in high relief. 

There are no traces of the kihham. It lias long been replaced by 
the Muslim tower and dome, as also some portions in Iho interior with a 
typical Muslim arch. 

Cousens’ thought that Ihero was perhaps a sabliamanijapa slightly in 
advance of the main entrance. This is improbable, as llicrc arc no traces 
even of its foundation in front of the entrance. And there wore more 
chances of its surviving than Iho temple itself." 

The temple at Gumli,' in Kathiaivar, is called Navalakha, and was 
„ , , , „ , perhaps built by the Jaitvas or Jothvas who 

ocaipied Gumli m about the 10th century . But 
the temple, whoso ruins only are now left, seems 
to belong to the I2lh or 13lh century,” as its pillar-decorations as 

* Couaens, 0 . 0 ., pi. Iv. 2 See Fig. 43. 

” 0. c., p. 15. 2 Being not a place of worship. 

* As it is spelt in the map, Burgess spells it as either Ghumli or Bhumli, See 
AKK., p. 178. 

* Ibid. According to the BG,, VIII, p. 279, Jethvas entered Kathiawar from 
Cutcb, Their chief, Sal Kumar, fonnded the capital at Gumli. They occupied some 
position under the Caulukyas. See above p. 31. 

’ Burgess, Ibid,, p. 181 is inclined to place it in the latter half of the 
eleventh or in the twelfth century, 
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well as I he ceiling and brackets ai-e diffovent from those of the early 
Caulukyan typo of the lltli centuiy. The temple stands on a raised 
platfoim 153-j x 102'i like that at Modhera and Somnalh, but the 
platform here is much higher.* Originally over this was an enclosing 
Avail, as at Somnath. The temple consists of a shrine Avith a pmdahiina- 
inarga, and a maudapa hall, with three entrances, one on each side. Both 
the shrine and the mandapa are square in outline, but with recessed 
corners, like a cruciform.^ Inside, the. shrine is square “and is roofed by a 
neat dome” v/iih oliakwas or sacied birds on the lintels of the octagon." 
In this respect it differs from similar domes in the earlier Gujarat temples. 
According to Burgess the liii,ga Avas removed from the shrine to the temple 
of Kedarnath, at Porbandar. The pradaksindmdrga, round the shrine, has 
three AvindoAVS, one on each side.” 

On the outside, however, the shrine is very much differently adorned 
than elsewhere. First it stands higher than the maiidapa ;* the basement 
mouldings consist of padma (cymarecia), kntimukhas, etc." over a treble 
course of square-membered plinth, one of Avhich is decorated Avith a band of 
lozenges. 'I'hero is no asvaihara, but just in fiont of the gajaihara 
(elephant -course), on aach face of the sbrino, are two large elephants Avith 
their trunks intertwined," and under this a rampant lion. This is altogether 
a novel feature. Another peculiarity is the position of the niched-gods 
on the outside of the shrine Avails. As elsewhere these panels occur not 
on the jahghd ( wall-faco ) proper, but a little below it; actually under 
each Avindow of the pradaksinamdrga. Thus on the south face there is 
Brahma-Sarasvati : on the west Uma-Mahesvara on Nandi on the 
north, the figures are destroyed, but were probably Laksmi and Visiiu. 

After this comes the kutitbhi of the manclovara, with a row of seated 
goddesses, then the kala'sa ; above this the janghd, with panels of gods 
and goddesses'," over this, in each corner is an imitation of the shaft 


‘ Ibid., pi, xl. “ Ibid., pi, xli; here Fig, 19. 

' Thus it resembles the shrines at Somniith and Modhera, 

* Ibid., pi. xl. 

' These are not clearly mentioned by Burgess, o. c., p. 180, but are visible in 
the photograph published by Cousens, o c., pi. xxv. 

" See Cousens, o. c., pi. xxxi Exactly similar representation of this is found 
on the Sahasrahnta sculpture, Chaumukha temple, Ranpur, Jodhpur State, ASIAR., 
1907-08, pi. Ixxxl, C; here Fig. 60. 

’ See Cousens, Somamtha, pi. xxvi. * Ibid., pi. xxv. 
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capital with pendant leaves, in each corner.' Above this, there are two 
deeply-cut mouldings, and then comes the cJiliajTi or cornice. 

The sikhara which surmounted it is in ruins, but it was, as the 
remains indicate," of the same type as at Sunnk. 

The ma/ulapa, again, is totally dissimilar from the other Caulukyan 
temples." It is of two storeys, “with twenty-two columns on the floor,.., 

and thirty short ones on the low screened- walls that enclose it It is 

of cruciform shape, the central area being 29 feet square. To each side of 

this an aisle is added, 19 feet long, except on the west side ’’ ‘ On 

three sides, there is a porch, as in the temple at Somnath. 

Its basement mouldings are similar to those of the shrine. But after 
this the sides are enclosed with vertical slabs, which are decorated with 
various patterns, the most frequent being the pot and foliage," a pattern 
common on the short pillars of the early temples in Gujarat. 

The interior of the inandapa is coveied with a domical coiling which 
rests on the columns of the second storey. It is not complete, the central 
pendant ornament and a few other courses of stone having fallen down," 
As staled befoie the hall has two storeys, but how this second storey was 
reached, except by a wooden ladder,’ is not clear. I'he columns may be 
said to be of two kinds as distinguished by their docomtion. In the 
first, belonging to the central octagon, there i.s a double square 
plinth; over this, the kumbhi is adorned with a seated figvrre on each 
face; above this, separated by a kalaka ( torus ) is the panollal part of 
the shaft ( which appears to be round or square )" having tour panels only, 
one on each face; the small pilasters have a griffon attached as a bracket 
to the outward side. Above this, is a smaller baud, liaving eight panels 
with seated goddesses; over this the shaft is circular and adorned with a 
band of leaves, then a row of chalmas and above it a band of lozenges, 
and finally the klrtimukha band below the capital. This is simple, 
consisting of a low torus, and an annulet. 

The other type of columns found outside the octagon is much simpler. 
Its construction is similar, but is devoid of any figure decoration; " the 

* As at Sunak, Modhera and elsewhere. » See Burgess, AKK., pi. xl. 

* Excepting Rudramal at Sldhpur, which bad definitely more than one storey, 

* Burgess, AKK„ p, 179, » Ibid,, pi. xlii, 

‘ See p, 179-180. ■> ihid. 
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other decoration consists of a pointed leaf for the base and the octagonal 
section and a lurtimnkha-h^xx'di interspersed with fishes for the circular 
section of the shaft. 

But more important than the columns ( which are not far different 
from those of the temples in Gujarat ) is the variety presented by the 
brackets that crown them. Each bracket is differently sculptured. 
Burgess has illustrated about 17 types, consisting of klrtimukkas^ 
elephants, fishes, monkeys, swans, bulls, etc.* Among these the fish- 
motive is of special importance, for the fish is also found as a lanchana (?) 
on the copperplate of Jaikadeva.’ 

No vestiges are left of the roof of the mandapa. It must have been 
very imposing. ' ' 

The Navalaldia temple at Gumli, in short, is a mixture of two styles. 
The Jaitvas, or whoever built it, followed the most current style in the 
country, but at the same time, did not fail to introduce their own fashion, 
seen in the frequent use of elephants, chahwas, and also in the slight 
alteration of the basement and wall mouldings. Nevertheless, Gumli 
represents the western coast of Kathiawar, and shows tliat it too was 
influenced by the Caulukyan style of architecture no less than the south 
or the interior. 

The temple at Sejakpur, also called Navalakha, I would place a little 
earlier than the one at Gumli, but not in the 
Cousens would.” For in the 
crucifix shape of its man^apa and the increased 
number of the recesses of the shrine-wall, the Sejakpur temple shows an 
advance upon those of the temples at Sunak and Modhera, while its 
pillar-decoration is more akin to that in the temple at Gumli, though it 
does resemble the decoration in the temples at Modhera and Sunak. 

In plan it resembles the temple at Sunak, and consists of a shrine 
with a pradaksinatnarga and a gu^hainandapa* The former has no 
windows, and the latter has a porch* on either side, but it is not open. 

Like the temples at Gumli and Modhera it stands on a *' high solid 
brick fouadation". Inside, the shrine is square, had a lihga, and faces the 
east. It is roofed by a domical ceiling rising from a " corbel table’’.* 

On the outside, the shrine has a basement’ similar to the temples at 
Gumli and Somnath, and consists of a double plinth, padma, a short 

> See /6W., pi. xliii. » 7A., XU, p. 15S. " Som««5#Aa, p. S8_ 

* Cousens, 0 . 0 ., pi. Ixv; here Fig. 16. * May be called a projection only, 

^ No photograph is given, ’’ See Coueens, Sotnanatha, pi, lx. 

14 
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projecting hani (annulet), kirtimukhas, gajatham, and namtham, Itg 
wall-mouldings-right up to the cornico-rescmble those of the temple at 
Siinak in having a sculptured knmbhi, kalaha, panelled wall-face, 
surmounted with a triangular pediment and an imitation capilal-liko 
moulding. Cousens does not specifically mention the divinities in the three 
principal niches, but says that among the divinities are Bhairava, 
A/Tnhalrala., ^iva-Parvatl, Visiju, ^TtaE ( the goddess of small-pox ), etc.' 

The sikhara, above the shrine,® is in ruins, but in shape it would have 
been similar to that of the large temple at Sunak. 

The mandapa was roofed on the inside by a domical ceiling which 
had twelve bracket figures.® It is supported by pillars in the octagon, as 
well as p illar s placed in each corner of the central square of the ma[^apa* 
The man^apa is enclosed by vertical slabs, which are on the outside 
decorated with vase and foliage motive, and at intervals with projecting 
niches containing standing figures of gods. On these lies a frieze, on 
which rest short pillars, placed on a richly sculptured pedestal.® These 
pillars support the lintels on which was a pyramidal roof as in the temple 
at Sunak, 

Attention is drawn to the pillar-docoratioH) and to the brackets of 
short pillars. The former is identical with that on the pillars in tho octagon 
at Gumli, having a band of ohalmds^ birds, among other things ; whereas, 
among the sculptures of the brackets, is found a large solitary face ( of a 
lion ? y besides the usual dwarfs. 

Owing to the close resemblance in a few striking facts, others being 
common to Caululryan architecture, I am inclined to place the Navalaklia 
temple at Sejakpur, nearer in time to that at Gumli, than to that at Sunak. 


JaioB Templas 


The Jaina temples of the Caulukyan period are classed separately, as 
they are distinguished by a slightly different 
arrangement of the plan from those already 
discussed. Within their class, variations in details are also discernible. 

The Jaina temples of this period { which are dated ) are found in 
Gujarat* at Sarqtra and Taringa; in Kathiawar at Gimar and ^atrunjaya, 


• Jhid., p. 58. “ md„ pi. Ixl. » Ihid., pi. 57. 

' Seeplan, 0. c., pi. Ixv; hereFIg. 16. ' See 76«., pi. IxiH. 

• lhid„ pi. IxvI. 7 

• Though there are saore than a hundred Jaina temples In Anhilwida, still none 
of them is very old, and Burgess said, "They have not of much architectural or 
or archaeological importance.” My visit to the place has led me to the same view, 
though old remains may be found in these temples. 
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and at Ml. Abu, in Rajputana. Of these, the plans only of the temples 
at Abu are discussed, for they cannot be treated in detail without a sufficient 
number of photographs.* The temples at inatrunjaya and Girnar have 
been renovated to such an extent that they have lost all their architectural 
and archaeological value,® and thus in their case too, only their plans have 
been touched upon. The temples at Tarings and Sarotra also have been 
repaired, still they retain some old features, which are pointed out below. 


Chronologically," among these temples conies first the temple of 
Adinatha, also called Vimala Vasahi, built by 
emples at u Vimala, a Dandanayaka, of Bhima I, in A. D. 
1032," at Delwara, Abu, It now consists ( in Jaina technical terms ) of 
the nmlagahhdro (shrine), gu^hatnandapa, (a hall adjoining to it), 
sahhdmandLapa ( outer hall ), the pyadaksindmdrga, also called bhamati 
or jagcffi, and devakulikds, or small shrines placed in the surrounding 
courtyard." Outside, on the other side of the hall, is the hasWadla, 
elepliant-hall, in which were once statues of the family of Vimala, seated 
on elephants. 


The shrine is on a higher level than the sabhdmaitdapa. Inside it, 
is seated the image of Adinatha, the first Tlrlhaiikara. Its exterior is 
most profusely decorated with human figures. The dome of the sabha- 
mait^a^a rests on eight stilted pillars arranged in an octagon. Inside, it 
rises in concentric circles ; in the centre is a pendant ornament, while 16 
brackets, said to be of Vidyadevis" — goddesses of learning, adorn its sides. 
Between the pillars of the octagon are tormms as in the temple at Modhera. 
Besides the eight pillars, the sabftdmanHapa has a number of other 
free-standing pillars. 


* I took soma photographs, when I visited these temples, and a few of them are 
reproduced here to illustrate a few topics. As a matter of fact the Abu temples need 
to be discussed in a separate monograph. 

/ 

‘ Cf. Cousens, Somangtha, re. Satrunjaya temples, p. 73. 

KuvalayamSla, a Prakrit work of the 7th-8th century, refers to the bnilding 
of a Jaina temple at modern Vaduagar. Jctina Sahitya SamiodhaUir, Part III, 2, p. 186. 

* Or 1031 according to an inscription, see El., IX., p. 148, Also AS/WC,, 
1901, p. 4, which gives a short account; it cites photographs, which I had occasion 
to see in the Prince of Wales Museum, but they are not yet published, A brief 
account is also given by Fergusson, o. e., U, p. p. 36, And some beautiful 
photographs are published In the Indian State Railway Magazine, HI. 

^ For plan, see Fergusson, o.o,, II, fig. Z83 ; ASIWO., 1901, p. Z, Here Fig. 18. 

® These are RohinI, Pranjapti, VajraOTmkhala, Vajramkdi, Apratloakim, 
Purusadatta, mil, Mahsikali, Gaurl, Gahdhiiri, Sarvasra, Mahajvala, Manavi, 
Valroiya, Aohnpta, Manasi, Mabamanasl. 
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The colonnade of smaller pillars which surrounds this, and acts ns a 
porch to the devakuUkas, is roofed on the inside with ceilings, many of 
which depict scenes from the lives of Tirthaukarns,' while some depict 
scenes from Hindu mythology.” Each devakulika enshrinas a TTrthahkara, 
placed between two pilasters, which are as minutely carved with various 
male and animal figures as those of the main shrine itself. 

Pillars are mainly of three types : 

(1) These support the central ceiling and have a square base, and 
a circular shaft, and are very profusely decorated,” 

( 2 ) These support the entrance ceilings and are considerably simpler. 

( 3 ) These support the roof of the corridor; they are octagonal, have 
horizontal flutings at regular intervals, and have string-courses on 
the top. There are no figures. 

Externally the temple is very simple. Even the sikhara does not 
tower high. 

The other temple, called Luija or Luua-siihha-vasahika,' is dedicated 
L all' Tirtlmkam, and was 

built by Tejalipala for obtaining religious merit 
( dhannartha ) Cor his wife and son in A. D. 1 230 ( V. S. 1287).’ 

Budt, thus, two centuries later tlian Vimala’s, it differs little In plan 
and size from the latter. In all it measures 1 55' x 92'.° Considerable 
changes are made however in the decorations. Pillars are more varied, 
and comprise four types;’ 

(1) These support the central ceiling and among themselves have 
three types : 

{a) These have dancing figures on the basement mouldings and 
nothing above. 

(6) These have dancing figures above the first bracket. 

(c) These have simple and close, vertical flutings. 

» Some stories are takan from the Satrukjaya Mahatmya. ASIWC., 1901, p. 4. 

’ For instance, the Kaliyamardana scene and Nrslinbavatara. 

* ASIWC., 1901, p. 4, compares them with those in the temple at Ambarnath, 

* It is popularly called VastUpal-Tejial mandir, which Is not correct, for the 
Inscription only credits its building to Tejahpila. See Bl., VIII, p. 200. 

‘ Ibid, 

* See Fergnsson, 0. c„ II, p. 41, fig. 283; AS/IVC., 1901, p. 2, Here Fig. 18. 

’ For some see Fig. 34. 
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(2) These support the iHan^cipa of the shrine and are profusely 
decorated with sculptures and carvings. 

(3) These support the coiridors and are decorated with hexagonal or 
octagonal cuttings, klrtimukhas and simple brackets. 

(4) Short pillars supporting the side-porches of the shrine, sculptured 
with small Caulukyan sikharaa. 


The toranas that rest between the stilted pillars of the octagon are 
perfectly triangular now,' differing thus from the 11th and 12th century 
temples; while the central ceiling of the aabhaman^apa " is slightly less 
in diameter" than in Vimala’s, and considerably different in ornamentation.” 
The ceilings in the corridor are similarly carved with scenes from the 
life of Tirthankaras," dancers, and purely geometric patterns. The elephant- 
hall, at the back of the shrine, contains statues of Tejalipala and Vastupala 
and their two wives.” 


At ^atrunjaya or Palitana®, temples were built by the ministers 
Vastupala and Tejajipala, and before them by 
Kumarapala in the I2th century, and also by 
Vimala. The latter are on the southern summit 
of the hill.® But those seem to have lost all architectural or archaeological 
value, as Cousens ( himself, who says so ) neither gives their plans nor a 
separate photograph'' besides mentioning them.® 


Jaina temples at 
Satrunjaya 


As suggested by Fergusson, years ago, a monograph on the isatrunjaya 
temples illustrating every variety of form and structure, old and new, is 
long overdue. For the same reason, as in the case of Abu temples, the 
Satrunjaya temples have to be left without any discussion. 


At Girnar, the oldest Jaina temple was perhaps that of Kumarapala. 

But it was repaired in the last century and has 
Jaina temples at Girnar original look now.” Perhaps some of 

the recessed niches and their sculptures are old.'” 


J See Fig. 54. * See Fig. 45. 

' See Fig. 50, depicting the marriage of NeminStha etc, 

* See Flg,77, representing Vastupala and his two wives Lalitadevi and Vejaladevl. 
‘ The town near Satrunjaya hill. 

0 Cousens, o. c,, p. 74. 118 insciiptions are discovered from Satrunjaya but 
they all belong to the 16th century. EL, II, p, 34. 

’’ Of Kumarapaia’s temple only a pillar is illustrated. See p. 75, fig, 6. 

' Fergusson, o. c., II, p, 24, refers to the temples at Satrunjaya, but does not 
mention either that of Kumarapala or Vimala, 

» See Figs. 39-41. 


“ Ibia. 
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Next in time, is the temple of Neminatlia, said to bo repaired in 
A. D. 1278.‘ It is tho largest of the Jaina 
Temple of Neminatha temples on Giriiar. Constant repair, eolouring 

and whitewash, have left no traces of the old architoctiire.''' However, it 
seems to retain its original plan. This will bo apparent on comparing it' 
with those of tho 12th century temples- 


It has a square shrine with three approaches, one on each side, besides 
the front, facing west. Inside it is an image of Neminatha, the 22nd 
Tirthahkaia.* Round the shrine is the bhamafl or pradak^inamarga. 
In front is tho cruciform tnand,apa, and this alone seams to be the original 
mandapa, the one in front of it with two raised platforms ( E and F in 
Burgess' plan) seem to be recent accretions. Besides these, there are 
small shrines near the south entrance of the principal mandapa, and other 
buildings which, I believe, did not belong to the original temple. The 
whole temple is placed in a rectangular enclosure, inside which are the 
devahuUkds with a closed corridor; the present entrace to it is on the south 
side. ( A in plan ), 


The other temple is a triple shrine' built by Vastupala' in A. D, 1231-2, 
(V. S. 1288). Mallindtha,’ tho IDlh Tirlhahlcaia, 
emp e o astupa a enshrined in tho central, while the side shrines 
are allocated to Sumeru,' ( on the north ), and Sameta' isikhata ( on the 
south). Between these are two matjd.crpas or one iitaijtfapu, having two 


‘ Aiir/f.. p. 166. 

^ I was so much disappointeci with these temples that I was not inclined to 
photograph them, 

" See Burgess, AKK.^ p. 166. pi. xxxil; here Fig. 19, 

* His lanohana is sahkha, a conch. 

° Ibii., p. 169. pi. xxxiv; Here Fig. 20. 

‘ It is called Vastupal-Tejpal temple, its building being ascribed to both of 
them. But according to the inscription from the temple we may ascribe it to 
Vastupala alone, See Ibid., p. 169-70. 

’’ His cognizance is a jar. In former birth he was a woman, and sometimes 
ho is sculptured as such, I saw one photograph at Anhilvada (Patan), According 
to tho S vetambaras, this Tirthankara is a female, Malli. , according to tho Dlgambaras, 
a male, Malli. For the story of Mali], see Winternltz, History of Indian Literaiare, 
11, p. 447; Stevenson, Heart oi Jainism, p. 56. 

• A mythical mountain in Hindu and Jaina mythology. 

® Twenty Tirthankaias are said to have attained moksa at tWs place, mount 
^rjvanatha, in the west of Bengal. See Burgess, Indian Seat of the Jainas, p. 66. 
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separate domical roofs, which were once carved, but are now replaced by 
painted bracltels, and modern ceilings. The kikhara is modern,* though it 
retains the old shape ; while the recessed niches of the shrine still show 
some of the old sculptures." 


The triple shrine reminds us of a similar one at Kasara.® At Girnar, 
however, the common mandapa is much too long, though the shrines in 
their recessed sides do outwardly resemble those of the temple at Kasara. 


At Sarotra,' in Gujarat, the Jaina temple is called Bavan-dhvaja, after 
the fifty- two flag-staffs on the devakuUkds of the 
corridor of the temple. Burgess does not mention 
was or is now dedicated. But in plan® it closely 
follows the plans of temples of Vimala and Tejahpala at Abu, hence this 
need not be discussed. It will suffice if we bring out its essential Jaina 
character, and its links with, and differences from, the other Caulukyan 
temples of the period. 


Temple at Sarotra 
to which TIrthankara it 


The Jaina character of the Sarotra temple is illustrated by the construc- 
tion of the mandapa which, as at Abu, has four steps in three divisions 
leading to tho gudhatnanc(ctpa before the shrine. Add to this the 
dovahulikds as well. But besides this, on each side of the principal 
entrance of the sabhdmaifdapa there is a devaktiUka, one enshrining 
Gaijek,’ the other a yaksint. There is also a devakuUkd behind the 
main shrine, which once contained tho sasanadew, attendant goddess," of 
the TIrthankara. The doorways of the devahuUkds likewise have small 
figures of TIrthankaras. 

Affinity to the Caulukyan style is shown by the recessed niches and 
wall-angles of the shrine and the also by the mouldings of the 

basement and the wall, which are decorated with niched-gods and goddesses.* 


» See Hg. 41. » See Figs. 39-40. 

• Here Fig. 21, and Burgess, ASWI„ IX, pi. xi. 

^ Burgess, ASWJ., IX, p. 99. 

‘ Ibid,, pi. Ixxvii, fig. 2 ; the shrine faces north. 

‘ Burgess citing Hemacandra, Abhidhatiaaintdmani, si. 207, says that Jainas 
recognise Gane^a under the names of Heramba, Vighne^ etc., Ibid,, p. 100. 

^ These and the Yakaas are protectors, or attendants of the Tirthahkara and 
usually associated with the representation of a TIrthankara. Every TIrthankara, thus, 
has one Yak^ and one YaksinI as his attendants. See Burgess, Jainas, p, 65; and 
Sankalia, 'Jaina Yaksas and Yakslnls', BDRI., March 1940. The idea of Yak?a as 
protectors goes back to the pre-Christian times. See Coomaraswamy, Vakqa, I, p. 14. 

' ASWl., IX, pi. X. 
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The pillars, inside, resemble more those of the Jaina temples at Abu 
than of the Hindu temples of the iwiod. lliiigess illustrates four types.' 

(1) Simple with octagonal bases, and shafts divided into three sections : 
octagonal or hexagonal, sixteen-sided, and circular with dwarf-brackets. 

(2) Smaller; the base similar to the first type, but decorated with 
seated figures ; shaft also similar upto the lower middle, above which there 
are four bands of leaves, lozenges, liifiimukhas, and cf»7yn:-windows, and 
bracliets with incurved volutes. 

( 3 ) Profusely decorated ; resembles similar pillars in the temples at 
Gumh, Somnath, and the Tejahpala’s temple at Abu. 

(4) Short pillars over the porch-walls, with vase, foliage and 
/jlr/tWMfe/tcr ornament. This last type resembles the 11th centuiy pillars. 

The ext^ior of the whole temple, with a number of sikharas, is truly 
remarkable. It shows how the Abu temples would look like if they were 
given the usual tall towers for their davaknlikas and the main shrine." 
Outward appearance of the Sarotra temple distinguishes it from the Jaina as 
well as the Hindu temples of the period. But on stylistic basis, it should 
be placed in the 13th-14th century. Its ktkhara, which i.s made of brick 
and then plastered, may be much later. h’Di rarely are the earlier 
sikharas treated likewise. 


The temple at Taringa' was originally built by Kumarapala in the 


Temple at Taringa 


I2tli century. But subsequently, when destroyed, 
it was repaired during Akbar’s reign in the 16th 


century." Not much, therefore, of the Caulukyan remains, except perhaps 
the plan of the temple." 


It consists of a shrine, with a pradaksinainarga lighted by three 
windows and a maifyapa, with porches on the north and south, and a 
large porch in the front. It has no corridor, built with devakuUkds, 
excepting the one on either side of the entrance to the ball. This contains 
Mahayaksa, and Ajitabala Yaksinl.’ It will be seen that the temple 
resembles the 12th century temples at Somnath and Gumli. 


> lUd , pi. Ixxlx. “ Ihid., pi, Ixxxvlil. 

“ The 19th century temple of Seth Hathlsingh at Ahmadabad perhaps copies 
Its shape. Sea ASWl,, VIII, pi Ixix. 

< “ It Is a Jaina Tirtha, sacred place, situated about 26 miles east-north-east 
of Siddbapur, The Jainas go to pilgrimages to this shrine, particularly in the 
month of Kartika and Chaitra." Burgess, ASWI., IX., p, 114. 

‘ Ibid,, -p, 115, £7.,II, p. 33. ® Ibid,, pi, cix, 

’’ Ibid,, p. 113 ; Hemacandra, Abhidhanaointamani, pages, 41, 44 ; also 
Burgess, p, 67. 
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The shrine faces west and is dedicated to the 2nd Tirthankara 
Ajitanatha.^ Inside it is square, but outside there are many recessed 
niches. The maijdapa in the front and the recessed niches of the shrine 
are constructed on a slightly different principle’ from the octagonal pillared- 
hall of this period. Again it is two-storeyed as the temple at Gumli and 
Sidhpur. But whether it was originally so, or made so during the Muslim 
period, cannot be decided. Now it has a voussoir arch, which certainly is 
new.* Mouldings of the shrine basement and wall are cut into a series of 
vertical and horizontal facets, while the Jaitgha has mainly female dancers.* 


Burgess gives only one illustration of the pillar, and if this represents 
all — of those of the mandapa as well as of the porches, — then it must be 
said that it introduces a slightly different style of decoration The base has 
three mouldings but they are unadorned. The shaft is partly octagonal, partly 
16-sided, and above the middle circular, where it is decomted by a band of 
intersecting semicircles, a band of lozenges, and kirttmukhas. Above this, 
the capital consists of two annulets, and voluted brackets. Among these, 
the band of intersecting circles is new,* other features are common. 

The sikhara does not seem to be old.* 


The temple of Galte^vara’ at Sarnal* may be regarded as a specimen of 
c! I Calukyan and not Caulukyan architecture in 

«mp o at arna Gujarat, This is evident from the plan of the 

shrine." It consists of a garbhagrha, (shrine proper), and mm^apa. 


Inside the shrine is square, and on a lower level than the man^apa as 
in the Ambarnath temple ; but outside, the walls are cut up into numerous 


‘ His ISiichana Is elephant. 

Burgess explains it thus: Two parallelograms with their dimensions 3:2,— in 
this case 36'9" by 24 6" — are placed across each other, and the longer sides of each 
are divided into three. This gives eight corners and eight points, in all sixteen, 
which support the roof, See Ibid,, p, 115. 

° Ibid., pi. cx, ‘ Ibid,, pi, cxi, 

° Similar decoration is found on the pillars of the Tell Mandlr, Gwalior, which 
are otherwise highly ornate; also on the old (about 8th century ) temple at 
Ganthai, near Khajuraho. See Gtiffin, o c., pi. xll, and Iviii-lix respectively. 

* Ibid., pis cxiii and cx; both the photographs do not show the ctn'fyn-window 
ornament clearly. Here shape is not a sure guide. 

^ So called after the name of the stream ‘ Galta '. 

” In the Kaira district, 44 miles E. S E from Abmadabad, and 4 miles from 
the town of Xhasra. Burgess, o. c,, VIII, page 95 ; also ASIWC,, 1920-21, p. 61. 

" Unfortunately no photograph la published which can give some idea of the 
kikharas for the plan, see ASIV/., Vol VIII, pi. Ixxxiv ; here Fig. 17. 

15 
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projections which he in a circle about 24 feel in diameter. This cii'cular 
shape is unlike that of the Caulukyan temples, but parallels to it aro found in 
the Calukyan temples of the Kanareso country.' Among the recesses there are 
seven for the images of the eight dikpalas^ guardians of directions, a feature 
characteristic of the cave as well as structural temples of the Calukyas. 

The doorway as well as the front wall of the shrine is profusely 
decorated with figures and ornaments. These seem" to differ fioin the 
Caulukyan figure sculptures of Gujarat. They appear to be Saivite, and so 
the temple may be fjaiva, which is also implied by its name Galtesvara. 

The mandapa has numerous projecting angles. And in this, Burgess 
finds analogy with the Calukyan temples of the Kanatese districts. But 
it is not typical of the Calukyan temples alone. Caulukyan temples of 
Gujarat — Modhera, Sonianalha, and Sejakpur, for instance, — are after the 
same pattern. But this crucifix form, coupled with the circular sliape of 
the shrine, does look more like Calukyan than Caulukyan. 

The evidence of pillars is not fruitful. Out of the eight inner pillars 
and smaller ones that stand on the screen-wall and support the roof, 
Burgess illustrates one pillar from the former." Unlike the main columns 
in many small Caulukyan temples, those nro stilled by adding a .small 
.shaft, capital and braclret. The main column has a .s(]uare base with cut 
corners, and two small necks; above this, the shaft is siiuarc for one-third the 
height, then octagonal for half of this hoight ; followed by a little smaller 
belt of sixteen sides ; this is followed by a circular shaft decorated with 
a band of kirtiinukhas. Over this, separated by the narrow neck is the 
capital, ornamented with dripping loaves. The bracket consists of dwarfs 
and klrtimukhas ( ? ); the sur-capital is in the shape of a vase, and 
brackets are decorated with volutes and dwaifs. This detailed description 
shows that there are not many points of resemblance with the typical 
Caulukyan pillars. 

Nothing can be known about the shape of the original sikhara now.' 
For no photographs or drawings were made, when it was first visited,' 
while the sikhara as well as the mandapa collapsed in 1 908.“ 

'■ See Couseas, Chalukyan Arohiteoture, plan of the temple of Dodda-BasappS, 
pi. exxv, at Dambal, 13 miles S. E. of Gadag. 

“ Burgess mentions 7 recesses, He does not say whether there were Images 
or not. The eight dihpdlaa oca Indra, Agnl, Yama, Varuna, Marnt or Vsiyu, Kubera, 
Siva, Nairutti., o. o , VUI, p, 96, 

“ They are badly damaged, so the drawing is not at all clear, 

* See ASjyj., VUl, pi, Ixxxv, fig, 4. 

‘ Bnrgess, O.C., Vin, p, 93,note 1. ‘ AS/T7C., 1920-21, p. 61. 
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Perhaps this temple is identical with the shune of Sivanalha on the 
Main, mentioned by the Har&ola Grant of Siyaka II, V. S. 1005 ( c. A. D. 
949 ).' If this were proved, then it will strengthen the suggestion here made 
on stylistic grounds that the temple looks Calukyan® and not Caulukyan. 
For it would then clearly antidale the known temples of the latter. 


1 El., XIX, p. 241. 

’* It may have been even butlt by the Rastrakutas, or may bo tbo work of Iho 
Calukyan period, or of local rulers but on the Karnataka model, 



CHAPTER IV 

SCULPTURE 

INDIAN sculpture is rarely found alone. From a very early period 

■^■it had to serve architectuie, chiefly as an ornament of the latter. 
Specially this is true of mediaeval sculpture. The early period has given us 
a few images cut in the round,* Not so the mediaeval, where all figure ( we 
meet with any number of gods, goddesses and human figures ) and decora- 
tive sculpture becomes part and parcel of architecture and actually appears 
as different parts of a building— wall, pillar, bracket, ceilng and so forth. 

Sculpture in India had thus a double existence: — 

( 1) The life it shared with architecture. 

(2) The life it enjoyed by itself. 

The first aspect of Gujarat sculpture has been noticed in the chapter on 
architecture. Its second aspect is discussed lu this chaptei and the next. 
In order to study its individual life, all Gujarat sculpture is divided into 
three classes; — 

(i) Sculpture of human forms including gods aud goddesses. 

(ii) Sculpture of animal forms. 

(iii) Sculpture of designs. 

Sculpture of human forms falls into further two classes: — 

(a) Representation of gods and goddesses. 

(b) Representation of human beings. 

The representation of gods and goddesses is with a purpose. It is 
symbolic, and is therefore treated se^rately, under what is usually known 
as ‘Iconography.’ 

Sculpture of animal forms includes representation of actual animals, as 
well as composite, mythical figures — Kirtimtikhas, Makams, and so forth. 

Designs are sub-divided into Architectural, Geometric and Floral. 

Representation of human forms other than those of gods and goddesses 
is limited to a few persons. The most common form in early sculpture is 

1 See BachhoCfer, Early Indian. Sculpture, Vol. I, pis. 9-11, 62 : Vol. II, pi, 79. 

* Barring a few, for instance, Kanishlta, Vlma Kadpblses and Castana, 
Bachboffer, o. c,, Vol, II, pis. 76-78. The statues of King Satavaliana and others are 
mentioned by the Nanagbat inscriptions, but they do not survive. Later we get the 
statues of PallavB kings and others, see Aravamuthan, Porirati Sculpture in South 
India, figs 2 and 3. Some of these are probably effigies and not portraits In the 
Strict sense of the word as pointed oat by Coomaraswamy, ibid,. Foreword, p. x. 
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that of an attendant, usually, a ca/tn-bearer ( yak^a or yahiim ), then 
dancers but figures of kings and citizens’ are scarce. 


Homan Figures 


In Kathiawar, the eailiest representation of human beings is found in 
the Uparkot Caves at Junagaih,’ There figures 
of women are sculptured round the capitals of 
pillars, and two busts of women are inset the cff/Va^a-windows decorating 
the walls. They are all in a dilapidated condition. The figures round 
the capitals are scantily dressed, like those on the friezes on the siu^a at 
Sanchi, Mathura and Amravati and early Buddhist caves. Each woman 
is standing in a different attitude, perhaps around the central figure. From 
the drawings, their poses seam highly expressive, but what story they relate 
is impossible to say, nor is it possible to comment further on their form. 


The busts of women ( or is it a couple ? ) remind us of figures 
sculptured in a similar way on the architraves of the gateways to the 
Sanchi Stupa.® The Junagarh figures are evidently spectators, though 
there is no procession or any spectacle to behold as at Sanchi, except the 
daily life of the inhabitants. Their existence here may, then, bo 
attributed to an architectural tradition rather than to any definite purpose. 

During the Caulukyan period, a few " portrait " sculptures and scenes 
depicting life, not of the people of the period, but of the Jaina Tlrthankaras 
are found in the temples at Abu.' Among the " portrait " sculptures, 
those which are of special interest are the figures of the members of 
Vastuiala and Tejahpalas ancestors and family,® figures of men riding 
elephants, and horses in the Hastisala in front of the Vimala temple.' 


' Excepting those of the donors (?) of the catty /f-oave at Karli and Kaoberi; 
and excepting the numerous figures on the railings and architraves on the stupas at 
Bharbut, Sanchi and Amravati For the former See Baohhoffer, o, c,, pis 67-68. 

^ Burgess, AKK., pis xxl and xxlv; here Fig, 22. 

* Marshall, Guide to Samhi, pis. viia and vilib. 

* The supposed statue of Vanaraja in the temple o£ Panchasar Farsvanath at 
Anahilvad ( Patan ) is, as Bnrgess has shown ( ASWI., IX, p, 44 ) on the strength of 
the inscription on its pedestal, not Vanaraja's. Further, though there is an umbrella 
Over the statue's head indicating royalty, still the mudras, gestures of the hands of 
the figures imply preaching, which would be rather strange in the case of a king, 

‘ For names of these see Jayantavijaya, ( 2Dd Edition ), pp. 160-20. 

' Majority of them are mantris { ministers ), all descendants of Mantrt Vimala, 
whose equestrian statue is placed in the centre of the hall. For names etc,, 
of the different statues see Ihid., pp, 84-88, 
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These figures remind us of the practice of placing tlio statues of donors 
'of gifts, which disappeared with the dacliuo in nuddhist ciive-arcliileclure.‘ 

From the figures'* in Abu temples wo learn that men" in those times 
wore a beardfand moustache, ornaments on wrists and arms ( heavy kallat 
bracelets and armlets), ear-rings and necklace of three strings. The 
garment consisted when visiting a temple, (as used by orthodox people 
even now ) of a short dhoti, ( preferably of silk ), reaching upto and falling 
between the knees and an npai'iid (Skt. uttariyamstm) which Avas thrown 
round the shoulders and held by the arms.'* A \oxgo cdiidald (ktiinhiim 
mark) adorned their forehead.® The dress while riding on horse or elephant- 
back consisted of a crown-like head-dress, a long tight-fitting coat, together 
with an uparm and ntojdi, a kind of pointed slippers of makhmal (velvet). 
This cortume is still used by orthodox Jainas, specially on marriage occasions. 

Women wore two garments, besides a bodice to cover the breasts* 
The upper garment seems to be like the modern odjtain ( used by young 
girls and Marwari women ) which covered part of the lower garment, back 
and the head (upto the forehead). The lower garment is definitely 
difforont from the modern. There is no skirt but a thin clolli which seems 
to be wound round the waist, but how it was worn over the legs le.aving 
them separate (as if dressed in pants ) is not clear. 

Perhaps the whole garment was worn as in the ancient fashion, or like 
the one rvorn by Doccani women and women of Gujarati horse-drivers, 
{gho4dvdll). For the ornaments the women have large kinuJaUis in their 
ears, ka<id and baugiK^i on arms and rvrists, kalld on ankles and two or 
three necklaces : one small necklace raiido of round coin-like pieces, and 
over it a long three-stringed necklace of pearls or diamonds ; a cdiulalS on 
the forehead. 

One of the wives of Tejahpala and Tejahpala himself carry a purse 
which the Jainas call “ Varhsavl.' ” Here it is knitted, but at times it is 

' First noticed on the outer-walls of the verandah in the caitya-oaves at 
KSrli and Kanheri. 

® See Fig. 77. * Generally Jainas. 

' This is noticed in the figures-both men and women-at Bhirhut (o. ISO B, C.) 
Cunningham, Bharhut,, pi. xxi. 

^ Orthodox Jainas still keep a beard, and have a aaitdala on the forehead. 
These features are also found In the paintings of the period. 

® It is not clear whether there was only a small breast-band as used in ancient 
India, or it and also a ahoB (as used today) thin enough to show the breast-band. 

^ I am obliged to^Muni Punyavijayji of I^tan for this information, Muni 
Jayantavijaya in his ABU, o. o., p 131 calls it a garland. 
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also made of cloth. Evidently it contains money which they would 
present to the temple. 

Excepting the face, other parts of the body, particularly the breasts 
and thighs of women are proportionately rendered. The face with staring 
eyes and long eyelashes are after a conventional fashion, which is also a 
feature of the paintings of the period.* Nevertheless, these figures do give 
us some idea of the dress of a section of the people of contemporary Gujarat. 


Scenes from life 


Several panels depict scenes from the lives of Jaina Tirthahkaras in the 
Vimala and Tejpala temples at Abu.“ It would 
be beyond the scope of this work to describe all 
of them. Only one panel depicting the marriage and renunciation scene 
of Nemiiiatha,*' the 22nd Jaina TIrthahkara is reproduced and discussed 
here. The panel is divided into 7 sections, 4 facing downwards, and 
3 upwards. Beginning from the bottom, section I shows the dancers and 
musicians which led the marriage procession of Neminatha; section II 
the battle between Krsua and Jarasandha with Neminatha in a chariot; 
section III musicians, army and clansmen of Neminatha; section IV 
(from right) first, Neminatha in a chariot; secondly, the animals for 
slaughter in an enclosure; thirdly, the marriage pandal, called corl; 
fourthly, fifthly and sixthly, the horse and elephants tables in front of 
the palace of Rajimatl, who is seated on the terrace with her attendants; 
section V* (from left facing upwards), first, gods and men carrying 
Neminatha in a palanquin to Mount Raivntaka; secondly, Neminatha 
standing in Kayotsarga ( penance-practising ) pose ; section VI,* ( from 
right ) Aristanemi seated on a throne in the midst of the assembly of 
gods and men, giving money and food in charity for a year before he 
became a Jiua; section VII* (from left to right) first, a scene which 
cannot be exactly identified: it shows Aristanemi seated on a throne 
attended by fly- whisk bearers and others; secondly, Neminatha seated in 
raeditation-pose and plucking out the hair in five handfuls. 


* See Nawab, Jama-citra-kalpa-druma; Norman Brown, Asia, July 1938. 
Their description may well be included under Jaina Iconography. 

^ See Fig 50 from a ceiling in Tejpala temple. 

° He was also called Aristanemi. The story is related in the Uttaradhyayana- 
sutra ( Charpentier, XII, p. 164 ), one of the earliest canonical works of the 
Jainas; later by Hemacandra in his Trisasji-salaka-pumsaoaritra, Parva S, 
Sarga 5, 9, 10, 11, 12. 

* Sections V, VI, VII face upwards. Among them in the order of events comes 
first section VI, then VII and lastly V. 
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Figures of attendants occur in Kathiawar, for the first time, at Dhank.* •* 
It is uncertain wholber they are Yaksas, special 
FigursB of Attendants attendants to Jaina Tlrthankaras or merely fly- 

wliiak bearers,” Figures of both these classes are common in early Jaina 
sculpture.” Though the position of the Dhank figures has not much 
significance, their costume would have had, had the figures survived in- 
tact. At present we m.ay note only their high head-dress. 

The pre-Caulukyan temples are almost devoid of this class of figures 
but the Caulukyan temples have them in abundance. Usually these figures 
accompany the different deities that ar« sculptured on the walls of a temple. 
In the case of certain gods and goddesses, for instance Surya and ^iva in 
his particular manifestation, the attendant figures have an individuality. 
They are not there as ciimara-bearers, but every one of them performs 
some duty or other. The sage Tumbaru or Narada plays on his vlna, and 
Pingala or Daiida holds a staff. Here the sculptor gels an opportunity to 
show his skill in portraying various gestures and poses. 

But in almost all cases the treatment is similar. It becomes stylized 
and amounts very nearly to iconography. Note tho pose, concentration 
and ecstasy of the vliiff-and drum-players accompanying Iniva in his 
Andhakasuravadhamiirti, sculptured in tho Nllnkantha temple at Sunak. 
As in the deities whom they serve, a gradual development can be traced 
in the evolution of these special attendant figures. Surya images from 
Bhaja, Bodhgaya, Mathura and Bhumara have two consorts and a 
charioteer only. It is however in the post-Gupta period that Surya is 
surrounded by a number of figures besides his consorts, and Ibis too not in all 
cases. Development such as this cannot be traced in the case of diva’s 
attendants. For we have no early figures of ^iva in his Tandava or 
Andhakasuravadha form.” Pallava and Kistrakuta sculptures at Mahabali- 
puram and Elura are too late. 

In Jaina iconography the case is different. Figures of Indra, Ambika and 
other attendant figures are found along with Jaina Tlrthankaras at Mathura, 
and continue to be a common feature of late sculptures and paintings.* 

* See Fig 76. 

“ For a detailed discussion, see/iJAS., 1938, p. 429. 

’ Smith, Jain Stupa, pi, xcvlli, 

* See below. 

° The earliest Siva figures are those which appear on Kushan coins, 

•* This is also a feature of Buddhist Iconography, 
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Human figures tlral remain to be discussed are the dancing and 
amorous figures and men and women which 
Figures constitute what Is called namthara (man-course). 

The latter forms a basement moulding generally 
in all mediaeval temples. In Kathiawar it is absent from all pre-Caulukyan 
temples. The Caulukyan temples that have it are at Ruhavi, Sandera, 
and Motab/ 


Narathara indicates with other courses, as said in the section on 
architecture, the type of a temple, whether it is large or small. The men 
and women therein seem to represent persons on a royal highway, as it is 
sometimes called rajavlthi. How and why a narathara came to be 
sculptured on the basement-wall cannot bo definitely explained. But it 
seems that the idea was taken from the practice of portraying a procession 
of men and women on the gateways of Buddhist stupas. Gupta temples, 
however, do not have it, and it would be interesting to find it on a post- 
Gupta temple of any date before the 8th century A. D. 


Artistically the execution of namtharas is poor. First, the figures 
are very small, particularly in coinparision with the large figures that 
decorate walls ; socon^y, they liave no individuality, one narathara being 
very similar to the other. 


Amorous couples figure on many of the Caulukyan temples. But 
here they are not so prominent as on the Candella temples at Khajuraho, 
C. I. Whatever be the theories as to their origin, it seems that these figures 
are the descendants of the gay, dancing, often nude figures found on the 
stupa at Mathura and elsewhere, though they seem to be absent from the 
intermediate stage, viz., the Gupta temples.' It is not impossible that 
these as well as the dancing figures are representations of some of the 
poses described in the Kama-and Na^a-sastras, both of which are 
positively anterior to the mediaeval temples. This can be ascertained if 
all such figures are photographed and studied individually. 

Dancing and amorous figures are found on the wall {jaiigha) of the 
hall and the shrine of a Caulukyan temple, usually on either side of the 
panels of gods and goddesses. Many of them are of singular beauty. 
The variety of the poses in which they are shown, sometimes very 
awkward and seemingly impossible, is reminiscent of the flexibility of the 
limbs of acrobatic dancers. These figures look charming when sculptured 


' Burgess, ASW/., IX, pis, xclii, xcv, and oi. 

^ Unless the couples on either ^de of the door of the garhhagrha of the Siva 
temple at Bhumara, MASI,, 16, pi., Hi a, S4 be regarded as such. 

16 
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in marble, and in them tlio temples at Dolwara, Abu, abound.' Specimens 
''of amorous couples seem to be best preserved on the old shrine at Molab* 

I and dancing figures in the temple at Modhera." 

Figures of animals, lions and horses, are sculptured in the Uparkotand 
Hava Pyara caves at Junagarh.' Hare they 

Animal SoulptuM serve the same pin pose as they do in the caves at 

Karli, Bodsa, Nasik and Pitalkhota. They decorate the pillars as capitals 
and abaci. The lions look as if cut in the round. They are placed back 
to back as in the pillars of Asoka, a practice which can be traced back to 
the Sumerians through the Iranian and Assyrian times.' 

Pre-Caululryan temples liave no animal figures. The river goddesses 
Ganga and Yamuna in the 'Varaha temple at Kadvar,' must have had a 
tortoise and makara, but their form is hardly visible now. 

In Caulukyan temples a row of horses and elephants appear as base- 
ment mouldings. The horse-row (.asvatliara) is supposed to be a feature 
of large temples only.’ But in Gujamt it is found on comparatively much 
smaller temples at Sfiiiak, Ruhavi, and Motab,“ besides the large temples 
at Modhera and Soinnalh." It is absent on the temple at Gumli. 

The elephant course ( nerjafhara ) invariably docoratos the temples 
of this period. 

The horses, for inslanco at Sunak, are shown prancing in profile, and 
their spirited action, on the whole, is well depicted. The elephants are 
sculptured side-wise, so that only Ihoir trunk and head are visible, but 
not the legs. 

The reasons for introducing these animal courses seem to be the same 
as those for the introduction of ‘man course.' 'When exactly these courses 
began to be used as temple decorations is uncertain, but it seems to be soon 
after the Gupta period.*' For the treatment of animals Is already conven- 
tional when we see them in the temples of the 10 th and 11th centuries.** 

Departure from _the conventio^l . us^ ol animals is found in the 
Rav alakhaTi mple a t Gumli. Hera on one side of the shrine are sculptufea"'' 
twdeleph'ants.^ They seem to be doing something, fighting or playing with 


* See Fig. 54. » Burgess, ASW/„ IX, pi, ci. " Ibid., pi, \v. 

* Burgess, AKK,, pis. xxiv and xxviii, 2. 

’ See Illustrated London News, 1938. « Cf. Cousens, Somanatha, 

' Ibid. ® Burgess, ASWI,, IX, pis, ix, xciilandcl, respectively, 

0 Cousens, o. c., pis iv and ix. 

The animal courses do not occur In the Gupta temples at Bhumara 
and elsewhere, 

Though It remains to be studied, whether outside Gujarat, animal courses 
were carved with as much regularity as in Gujarat, and what its proportion was. 
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their trunlra.' Outstretched front and slightly bent hind legs, uplifted 
"trunks and protruding tusks vividly describe the elephants’ action. They 
serve as a good specimen of animal sculpture in the round. But the 
Kathiawar artist, who sculptured it, need not be too highly praised for his 
work, as the elephant figure has been a forte of Indian artists from very 
early times.” 

It is in the Navalakha temple again that we meet with other animal 
figures — lion, bull, monkey.” Here they are used as brackets of pillars. 
From their drawings, the best sculpture seems to be that of t&e bull which 
is seated in a crouching attitude facing the left. 


Composite or Mythical 
figures 


Among composite or mythical figures, the Kirtimukha and Makara 
are most common in Gujarat as well as Indian 
sculpture in general. The pre-Caulukyan monu- 
ments, including the temples at Than and 
Sutrapada which form a transitional stage, are surprisingly devoid of this 
ornament. In Caulukyan temples, the Kirtimukha figures almost invariably. 
The places it decorates are the basement (usually its top-most moulding),” 
shafts of short and long pillars (generally the top-most baud, just below 
the annulets).” In the temple at Modhera, it is also found on the sur-capital 
of pillars of the niai}^apa‘^ at Dilmal, inset on the slab (back-rest) of the 
waiicfffiiff-wall,' whereas in the triple shrine at Kasara, it is placed on each 
side of the threshold.” 


The Kirtimukha at all these places is sculptured facing the full front. 
The figures show that it is already stylised. Its evolution can be traced 
back to the Gupta temples” and Ajanta caves of the Valcataka period,’” 
where the form, inspite of being decorative, is realistic, 


> CouseuB, Somanatha, pi. xsv. If there were an image in between them, 
we would have said, "Bathing the image." 

’ Excepting the figures on Mohenjo-daro seals where, besides the elephant, 
bull, rhinoceros and tiger are also realistically carved. 

“ Burgess, AKK., pi. xHii, figs. 1, 11, 8, 10, 13 respectively. 

* As in the temples at Sunak, Kasara, Ruhavi, Motab, Eanoda, Dilmal, 
Modhera (?), except at Taringa, Burgess, ASWI„ IX, pis. xciv, xc, xciii, ci., viii (?), 
xil respectively. 

® Ibid, ® Ibid. '• Ibid., pi, vill, * Ibid., pi. xcli. 

0 Codrington, Anoient India, pi. xxxi showing sculptures from the 5th 
century temple at Deogarh; Banerji, "The Siva temple at Bhumara," MASI., 16, 
pi. v. At Bhumara, they are like lion’s head in Greek sculpture having fanciful eyes 
and manes, as pointed out by Banerji, ASIWC., 1921, p. 96. 

Griffiths, Paintings in the Buddhist Cave-temphs of Ajanta, pis. 145-146 
(cave xvii) and pi 159 (cave xvi) ; see also Gangoly, "A note on the Kirtimukha,” 
Rupam, 1920, p. 11. 
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It must be noted here that tho KMimultha even in its early form ia 
absent in the cave architecture, as well as on the Jaiua and Buddhist 
stupas. It seems to have been introduced during the Gupta period, after 
which it became a stock feature of the temples of Mediaeval India.' 

The Makara as a vahana of the river goddesses Gaiiga and Yamuna 
is found at two places only — in the temples at Kadvar and Than. 
The figure at the former place is too indistinct to make any comparison 
with figures outside Kathiawar. The figure at Than, though not so 
indistinct, gives no indication of the shape of its mouth. Representation of 
its body with 4 feet looks naturalistic like the early figures,” but the tail 
is florid, like the tail of a similar figure from the 5th century Gupta 
shrine at Tigowa, C. P.^ 

Elsewhere in Caulukyan monuments, the Makara serves as a 
decorative figure, principally as a bracket of pillars with makaratoranas. 
Instances of these are found in the temple at Modhera,” Somnath, Abu 
and in the Uirtitoranas at Sidhpur,” Vadnagar,’ Kapadvanj” and 
Piludra® in North Gujarat. 

It is only the 'bust' of the Makara that is sculptured at those places. 
Tho tail, if any, has merged into the bracket. This form is more advanced 
than tho earlier ones, but there is no striking difference. Even in the 
early stages a Makara was never realistically sculptured. Its mouth was 
like that of an allegator or crocodile, but the tail resomblcd that of a fish.'” 
The Gujarat Makara would stand 18th in Cousen’s or Vogel’s list. 

Along with the Makara may bo mentioned the fish which is 
sculptured on the brackets of pillars in the Navalakha temple at Guinli." 
This motive is totally new to Gujarat sculpture, and from the drawing it 

' However, it appears that from the published photographs of the temples of Wr 
Calukyas and the Halhayas of Trlpuri, that the Kirtimukha was not a popula. 
motive with them. 

3 Cousens, Somanitha, pis. xxxlv and 1, 

• Cf. Very early figures from Bharhnt, Oousens. ASIAR., 1903-04, pi. Ixv, 
fig. 6; Vogel, Rsvue Des Asiatiquea, Tome VI, 1929-30, pi, xxxtlto. 

* Codrington, o. c., pi. xxxili, ' Burgess, ASTV7, ix, pi. Iv. 

" Burgess, o, c., pi. xxxvH; here Fig. 55. ’ Ibid,, pis. Iviii-ix; here Fig. S6. 

' ASWI,, VIII , pi, Ixxxli , ( It is not clear from tho collotype photograph ) , 

“ Atmual Report Aroh, Survey, Baroda, 1936-37, pi. vi. 

For a full representation of the different forms sec Cousens’ or Vogel's 
ardcles cited above, 

“ Burgess, AKK,, pi. xliii. 
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appears to be most realistically done. Its presence at Gumli cannot be 
explained at present except as a clan ( totemic ) motive of the Jethvas 
of Gumli/ 

An animal motive equally new as the fish is the ‘griffon,’ which is 
found in the same temple attached as biackets to small pilasters and 
colonnades.® Burgess at another place calls the griffon figure kardula. 
From the photograph given by him®, it seems to be a prancing animal 
( horse or lion ). Rare in Gujarat, this motive is a common feature of the 
Candella temples at Khajuraho, C. I.* 

The Navalakha temple has also given us a figure of a bird, swan.® The 
naturalness of its two poses, one turning back its long neck and ruffling or 
scratching its feathers, the other as if playing with its companion remind 
us of similar figures reproduced by Griffiths from the paintings at Ajanta.® 

Dwarfs too are a common feature of Gujarat sculpture. These nude, 
stunted, pot-bellied, oval -faced figures always facing the full front usually 
appear as pillar-brackets in temples, for instance, at Sunak, Kasara, Virta, 
Dilmaf and Gumli." Looked straight from the front, they would pass off 
as figures cut in the round. From early times, such figures have been 
thought fit to bear heavy burdens. In Gaudhara and Amaravati® sculptures 
they carry a heavy garland. Greek influence is held responsible for their 
introdvxction in the art of the former, and there they are called ‘Amorini’ 
figures. At Mathura they serve as footstools to the Yaksims.”’ The 
dwarfs seem to be absent from some Gupta temples", but are found in a 
great number in the ^iva temple at Bhumara in a variety of delightful 
poses.*® Post-Gupta architecture assigned them the position of a bracket to 
temple-pillars, a position which they enjoyed throughout the mediaeval period. 

Design sculpture is divided into three classes s — 

(1) Architectural Designs, (2) Geometric Designs and (3) Floral 
Designs. 

^ See above p. 31 and 105 and 1A„ XU, p. 153, Burgess, AKK„ p. 180. 

° pi, xliv., fig. 2. ** See below for references. 

‘ Burgess, AKK,, pi. xliii, figs. 7 and 15. ** O, c., Vol, II, 

’ Burgess, ASWJ., IX, pis,, Ixxxv, xc, ciii, vlii, 

» Burgess, AKK., pi. xllil. 

° See Revue Des Arts Aaiaiiqwe, TomeV, 1928, plance vi & Tome VIII, 
1934, pi. Ixxlv, 

1° Smith, /otw pis. Ix-xi. Codrlngton, o, c,, pis. 29-33. 

Banerji, MASI., No, 16, pis. ix-xi. Bat like the ‘Amorini’ figaras they 
are nude. 
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The Caitya-window oniamonl occiiriing almost invariably at all 
periods on Indian monuments may bo rallod an 
Arolnteotural Designs architectural design. Tor the early form of this 

ornament imitates the window-liko, hollow portion on the facade of the 
cfli/ya-caves at Bhaja, Kondane, Bcdsa, Karli, Junnar, Nasik, Pitalkhora, 
and Ajanta. In Gujarat-Kaihiawar, a cave of this type is not found so far. 
But the cfft/yff-window design does figure in the caves at Talaja and 
Junagarh and on the temple at Gop, On the facade of the Ebhal Mandap 
cave/ Talaja, it appears that the architect had just begun to cut the design, 
or perhaps left it incomplete. The form on the facade of the Bawa Pyara 
caves® is more advanced than that at Talaja, but is similar in sliape to that 
in the Uparkot caves, ( where the design is sculptured on the walls of 
cells') and on the temple at Gop/ But in finish and elegance of execution 
of the outline, the caifya- window designs at Uparkot and Gop are much 
superior to those at Talaja. 

The inset figures at Uparkot, as well as the throc-or five-potalled 
flower'Ornament on the frame of the windows, seem to indicate that the 
design was to symbolize real windows as on the friezes of the stupas at 
Bharhut, Sanchi, and Amaravali. Identical symbolization is also uoticed 
later in the caves at Ajanta. Tho same cannot bo said of the crriVyrr-window 
at Gop which also carries figures of gods and godde.sscs (?). By reason of 
its position, high-up on tho kikhara, it looks moio like a conventionalized 
window-ornament than the symbol of an actual window. This becomes 
apparent when in the later pro-Caulukyan temples at Visavada, Bilesvara, 
and Sutrapada, the inset figure disappears, but the number of caitya’ 
windows increases as the sikhara rises higher. 

The form of the cai/ya-window at Uparkot is more or less identical, 
almost a round window, cut within an oval frame with a finial and side- 
loops. The form exhibited in these Kathiawar monuments is different from 
that in the early monuments in Central India (Bhaihut', Sanchi’), the 
Deccan (Bhaja, Bedsa, Nasik, Karli, Ajanta, Kanheri’) or the Andhra country 
(Amaravati).’ But it resembles the form in the Gupta temples at Nachna’and 
Bhumara,” the cave 19 at Ajanta** and the Varaha cave at Mahabalipuram.*’ 

'■ Burgess, A/fR-., pi. xxviil. » /&«., pi. xix. • Wrf., pi. xxi; here Fig. 22. 

* bid,, pis. li-il. » Codrington, Anoieni India, pis. xi-xii. 

® Maxsiia,]!, ^Monuments of SauohJ, II, pi, xxxiv. 

’ Codrington, o. c., pis, iv B and v B, G, D, A and vi B. 

f IWd., pi. xxvc; Burgess, Awar-avat*, pi. xlii, 7. “ pi. xxvc. 

Banerji, MAS/., XVI, pi. xiii, Codrington, o, c,, pi, xxxvi. 

Jouveu-Dubreuil, Aroheologie, Tome I, pi. XV b. 


13 
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The Gop-Uparkot caj/ya- window form persists in the rest of the pre- 
Caiilukyan temples at Visavacla, Bilosvara and Sutrapada’ with hardly any 
modification. As the form now decorates the sikhara, its number is 
consequently increased. 

Two changes are noticeable with regard to the caiiya-mr\A.ov/ design 
in Caulukyan temples. The first is the change in its form, the second is 
the increased decorative use of it. Both these new features are fully 
exhibited in the old temple at Than.® Here the form of the design has 
become complex with volute-like flourishes of the sides of the window. 
Again instead of ornamenting the sikhara only, ( we have no means of 
ascertaining whether it decorated the kikhara here, as it is no more ), 
the design is now carved on the pediment of niched figures in tiers, ( an 
earlier stage in the development of this fashion is noticed in the Varaha 
temple at Kadvar," where a double row of simple coiVya-windows appears 
over the head of niched figures over the shrine door ), so that every such 
figure loolis as if enshrined within a pyramidal temple. 

This pyramidal crowning of niched figures with cottyrr- window designs 
is a characteristic feature of Caulukyan temples without any exception. 

Besides this use, the c<?«Yyaf-wiadow was made to decorate other parts 
of the temple as well. As a rule it is found on the basement mouldings 
above the akvathara ( horse-course), on the projecting course between the 
wall of the base and the wall of the shrine, between the roof and the shrine- 
wall, arranged in tiers in the form of a pyramid over niched-figures, and 
lastly over the entire face of the kikhara. Departure from this exhaustive 
exhibition of oat/ya-window designs at Sunak is noticed in the Jaina temples 
at Taringa,* and Sarotra," where only the niched figures on walls are 
ornamented with this design. 

Everywhere, in this period, the form of the cnffya-window is ornate, 
rather intricate with slender curves within curves. 

Such an extensive decorative use of the cat fya- window ornament was 
then common in many parts of mediaeval India. Of course, the form is 
not identical in all details with that found in Gujarat. But a parallel 
evolution in the cattya-window design as well as its increased ornamental 
use, can be traced, for instance, in the Deccan,* Karnataka’, C. I., C. P,,* 
U. P. and Rajputana. 

'■ Consens, Somanatha, pis. xUil, xl, xll. * Ibid , pi. xxxil, 

“ Ibid., pi. xliUviii. * Burgess, ,4517/., pi. Ixxxi, ‘ IMA., pis, cxI aad x. 

• Cousens, Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan, ASl., (NlS) ,XLIII,pIs. xvl-vii, 
f Cousens, Chalukyan ArohiUoture, A&I., {NTS)., XIII, pi. 1. 

* Bauerji, Haihayas of Tripuriand their Monuments, MA S/.,No.23 pis. I, xxb. 
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Vedil^ or the rail-ornameiiL is the other architectural design. It is 
found only at three places in Kathiawar ; (I) on 
Vedika Design facade of the Ebhal Mandap cave, Talaja j‘ 

(2) below the caffya-window ornament in the Uparkot caves, Junagarh“, and 

(3) on the screen of the Jhinjtiri Jhar caves near Dhank." 

The pattern of the Vedikd at the Ebhal Mandap and Jlnnjiiu caves is 
of a large bold variety of the type found on the screen of the early cnitya- 
caves in W. India. But unlike the latter it is carved in very low relief. 
The pattern in the Uparkot caves is comparatively small, but cut similarly 
in low relief. 


Geometric designs are found on ceilings of monuments either excavated 
or built. The caves and pre-Caulukyan temples 
Geometno Designs. Kathiawar do not seem to contain such 

sculptured ceilings. A study of the geographical evolution of the ceilings 
in the later temples is hence not possible. 


The sabhdimndapa of every Caulukyan temple, it appears, had a 
sculptured ceiling. The surviving evidence shows that it was usually of 
a geometric pattern; but at times also of a floral, or mixed type or one 
containing human figures. 


Purely geometric designs are soon in the sabhdnictiufapa of the 
temples at Sunak,* Sandera,' Dhinoj,” and in tho tombs of Sheikh Farid’ 
and Bawa Quasi’ at Anahilvad; in tho Jami and Mayapuri Masjids" 
( Somnath, Kathiawar ); and in tho Vinmla and Tojahpala’s temple at 
Abu.“ Briefly the design is as follow : — 


Concentric circles of decreasing diameters are placed in an octagon. 
First three circles from below are cut deep and decorated with a tooth-like 
thing, which is nothing but the portion left out in cutting the cusps in 
each circle. The next four circles illustrate the geometric design of arch- 
like cusp and circle. The inner-most circle and the cusp look like a half- 
opened flower. This design may have developed from lotus or similar 
flower design, which is first noticed on the wooden umbrella over the 
caitya in the caitya-ciLve at Karli”. The latter design may have been 
copied directly from nature, or it may be a truthful representation of an 
open umbrella. 


I 

a 

6 

s 

10 


Burgess, AKK„ pi. xxviU. ’ Ibid,, here Fig. 22. 

Ibid , p. 152; here Fig, 24. ' Burgess, ASWI,, IX, pi, Ixxxvi, 

Here Fig, 44. * Burgess, o. c,, pi. xoviii. ’ Ibid„p\.xv, 

Ibid,, p], xvii. ° Cousens, SotnanSdha, pis. xi and xviiia; here Figs. 47-48. 


Here Figs. 45-46, 


Codrington.o.c,, p. 28, fig. 8, 
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Anyway, the concentric circle design was very popular in early 
mediaeval temples. It occurs in the contemporary Calukyan temples' and 
the mediaeval temples of the Deccan.® A few modern temples also have it. 
Gujarati sculptors now-a-days call it ‘Kachala’ -and-'Zummar’ ( cocoanut- 
shell-and-pendant ) design.® 

Floral and geometric designs are found on ceilings in the porches of 
the temples at Gorad and Vadnagar.* In the former a conventionalized 
flower is placed inside a square; in the latter stylized floral design is cut 
out in very bold relief inside a parallelogram. 


Floral Desigas 


Floral designs comprise leaf-and-flower, creeper and purely leaf 
decorations. The earliest use of floral designs in 
Kathiawar is noticed on the bases of pillars in 
the Uparkot caveS at Junagarh,® There nude figures, like the nude garland- 
bearers or ‘Amorini’ figures of Gandhara sculptures, carry an inverted 
stylized lotus-leaf-like ornament. The moulding above it is decorated with 
festoons and lotus-like buttons. 


In the Buddhist caves of Western India, such designs appear at a 
very late date, after 400 A. D., though lotus and leaf design in the shape 
of volutes and angular-turned leaves is seen in the friezes at Sanchi ; “ later 
on the pilasters from Kankali stHj>a at Mathura'' and on the bases and 
capitals of the pilasters of the Gupta temple at Deogarh.® But 
such effulgence of festoons, creepers and flowers is noticed only in the 
later caves at Ajanta.® This evidence gathered from places separated by 
time and space is of little use in deciding the approximate age of the pillars 
at Uparkot. Occurrence of leaf and creeper design at Sanchi and Mathura 
may induce one to date the Uparkot pillars, if not so early as the 
monuments at these places, at least to the 3rd century A. D., and not to 
the 6th-7th century, as the comparison with the design in the late caves at 
Ajanta would, allowing a reasonable time for parallel development of 
architectural designs in Kathiawar. 


> Couseas, Ohalukyan AroHUeaiure, pis, Ixxxiil, xclx, cxxxiv, cxlix, 

* Couseas, Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan, pi. viii, 

’ For these terms I am thankful to Mr, Mistri, who has built many temples 
Only last year a Jaina temple of the Abu-type was constructed under his supervision 
near Madhavbag, Bombay. 

* Burgess, ASIV'/., IX, pis, clil and lx respeotively. 

‘ Burgess, ARK., pi. xxiv; here Fig, 22. 

* Marshall, Guide to SanoM, pi. idll. 

* Smith, Jain Stupa, pi. xlviii, 2, 3, and pi. xi. 

‘ Codrington, o, c., pi. 31. 

17 


» Ibid., pi. 3S, 
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Another dosigtii closely related with the preceding one, is what is 
known as the pot-and-foliage motive. It is almost an invariable feature of 
the Caulukyan temples. There a conventionalized vase, from which spring 
forth buds and flowers, and a broad indented leaf falling down on either side 
of the vase, decorates usually the middle part and capitals of short pillars 
of the sahhamandapa. Examples of these may be taken from the temples 
at Sunak, Sandera, Kasara and Modhera,* Somnath, Sejakpur and Gumli.“ 

More or less identical foliage design is found on the pillars of the 
Gupta temples at Deogarh” and Bhumara,' and then on many early 
mediaeval' and mediaeval temples.' This may have descended from the 
floral motive on the medallions on the railings of Bharhut' and Sanchi' 
stupas. It is absent in the earlier cave architecture, but occurs later in 
the Ramesvara cave at Ellora.' The design thus presents a remarkable 
continuity with this exception tliat at Deogarh and Bhumara, though the 
design forms part of a pilaster, it looks as if cut in the round, and the leaves 
more real; in the later temples these appear stylized.'' 

The design which is called ‘string course’, ‘scroll’ or ‘creeper’ is 
essentially floral. Among the pre-Caulukyan monuments, it is found only 
on the entrance of a Bawa Pyara Cave at Junagarh" and to a certain extent 
on the door frame of the Kadvar temple'', whore it is mixed up with a 
diamond design. In the Caulukyan temples, its principal place is on the 
shrine-door way,‘° the outer side of the wall of the sabhainan^apa'* and 
the basement moulding,'' At the last mentioned place its form is in the 

‘ Burgess, ASW/., IX, pis. Ixxxv, xciv-v, xo, 

3 Cousens, Somanatha, pis, iv, and lx, 1x11, and Ixiil, and xxv and xxvi. 

“ Codrlngton, o, o., pi. 31. * Banerji, MASl., 16, pi. v. 

> Cousens, ChaMtyan Anhiteature, pis, xxxiii and cxv. 

3 Cousens, Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan, pi. xxlv, 

’ Barva, Bharhut, Aspects of Life and Art, pi. xxxli. 

‘ Codrlngton, o, c,, pi, 17; it also occurs on a pillar from Kankall Tila, 
Mathura, ( Smith, o. o., pi. xlvl, 3 ), but this appears to bo a late piece. 

8 Codrlngton, o. o., pi. 31. “ Cf. Burgess, ASWI., IX, pi. xclv, 

Burgess, AKK,, pi. xvlil, 2. Cousens, SoinanSdha, pi, xxxiv. 

‘3 E. g., the temples at Modhera, Sandera, Kasara, Delmal, Vadnagar. Burgess, 
A5WZ., IX, pis, 11, xcv, xcii, xil, Ixvii, Ixiii, 

“ E. g,, the temples at Sandera, I&noda, Delmal, Modhera, Ibid,, pis , xclv, 
xil, Ixv., vil; and Gumll, Sejakpur and Farbadi. AKK., pi,, xlii a,ti& Somanatha, 
pis. 1x11, and Ixxi, 

'' E, g., the temples at Sunak, Ruhavi, Gorad, Burgess, ASWI,, IX, pis. 
Ixxxi, xolli and cii and Somanatha and Gumll, Cousens, o. o., pis. iv, and lx 
and xxv and xxvi. 
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shape of a broad indented leaf which is more or less the same everywhere, 
whereas slight variations do occur in the other two. 

The fashion of decorating the door*jambs does not seem to be popular 
in the ancient period, for the door- jambs of all early cave- temples' are 
devoid of any floral or geometric design though we have to note that such 
decorations are found in profusion on the railing pillars and lintels 
of the Buddhist siiipas. Floral and other designs appear on the Gupta 
cave at Udayagiri, and structural temples at Deogarh, and Dhumara." 
Since then the door-jamb decorations of the type found in later temples 
became common. These remarks also hold good with regard to the 
designs at other two places on temples. For the basement design it may 
be added tliat there are hardly any pre-Gupta structural temples. And 
though all the Gupta temples do not seem to have elaborately moulded 
bases, still, it appears, that their flat bases were ornamented with designs.* 

With the vogue of moulded bases, the designs on them degenerated 
into conventional forms : indented lotus leaf, diamond set in with a flower, 
and others, some of which we find in the temples of Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

A study of the evolution of designs above referred to is deferred at 
present for lack of clear, well-defined photographs from the Gujarat- 
Kathiawar temples. 

' For instance the Lomas Rishi Cave and the Caltya Caves at Ajanta, 
Bbaja, Bedsa, Ffasik; ct. Codrington, o, c., pis. 1 A, 4, S B, C. 

“ Ibid,, pla. 29 and 31; Banerji, MASI., No, 16, pi, iv. 

’ Codrington, o, c., pi. 31, B; at Bhnmara, (Banerji, o. c,, pi., ii ), however, 
the base Is moulded still unadorned. 



PART III 

CHAPTER V 

CULTS 


ARCHITECTURAL style classified temples of Gujarat into pre- 
Caulukyan and Caulukyan and various sub-groups. Religion would 
classify them into ^aiva, Vaisnava, Brahma, Saurya, and so forth. But 
this is not enough. It is interesting to Icnow 
Classifioatlon of Temples there were any special signs or features 

of ea^h shrine, and to what extent these were common. 

The inquiry is directed to a shrine which is designated according to 
the cult image placed in it. This is analysed under the following heads : — 


(a) Cult imago, (b) Image on the door-lintel, fc) Images on the 
panel above the door-frame, (d) Images on the principal niches round the 
shrine, (e) Orientation of a .shrine, (f) Pradahtinamar&a or 
Ambulatory passage, (g) Nandi, ioiva’s bull, in the imittjapa facing the 
shrine. 


The temples 

Saiva Temples 


designated as ^aiva are situated at (a) Bilesvam,’ 
(b) Sunak“, (c) Sandera’, (d) Ruhavi*, (e) Gorad', 
(f) Virta,” (g) Kamlwi-Solahki'’, (h) Wadhwan 
( Ranakdevl's ),' (i) Sejakpur (Navalakha)," (j) Anandapur (Anantesvara),*°, 
(k) Somnath" (1) Gumli ( Navalakha )*“ (m) Sarnal (Gallesvara).'" 


At (b), (d), (f), ^iva is called NTlalcintha; at (e), Somesvara; at 
(k), Somanatha; at (g), Sandalesvara; at (j), Anantesvara; at (a), perhaps 
Bilesvara; while at (c), and (1), the shrines are no more in use, as the 
Ifhgas are removed”; for (h), Cousens gives no name. 


’ Cousens, Somanatha, p. 40. 

> Ibid., p. 109. 

“ Ibid., p. Ul. 

’ Ibid., p. 91. 

» Ibid., p. 51. 

» Ibid., p. 60. 

18 Bargess.ASTJg/.pVm, p. 95. 
Also at (k) Somanatha, 


’ Burgess AS 17/., IX p, 103. 
* Ibid., p. 108. 

» Ibid., 

° Cousens, o.c., p. 54. 

18 Ibid,, p. 60. 

Ibid,, p. 36; also Burgess, AKK., p. 179. 
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But though ^iva is 
Cult Image 
is not old. 


so differently called, the cult Image everywhere 
( except where it is removed ) is or was a li nga*. 
At some places, it must be said that the Uhga 


The image on the 
Image on the door lintel 
been destroyed. 


door-frame or lintel at (c), (d), (e), (f), and (h) is 
that of Gajjesa; for (a), and (b),it is not recorded; 
while at (i), (j), (k), and (1), it seems to have 


Image* on the panel 
above the door-frame 


(C) and (d) have Brahma, Visnu and Siva on the panel above the door- 
frame; (b) has Ganera, Brahma, ^ivaand Visjju ; 
at (a), (b), (g), (i), (j) and (1), either they have 
been not recorded by oversight, or they did not 
exist, or if they did exist, are now destroyed or removed; at (k), the panel 
seems to have been replaced by ordinary slabs of stone, 

At (a), there are no niches. 


(bl has ; 

Images in the prinoipal 
niohes round the shrine 


in the back-niche facing west Natesa; 
in the niche „ north Kali ; 

in the niche facing south Tripurantaka.” 


has : 

in the back niche ( west ) 


Siva ; 

in the niche facing 

north 

Visnu ; 

99 99 99 99 

south 

Brahma. 

has; 

in the back niche 

west 

Umamahesvara; 

in the niche facing 

north 

Brahma-Sarasvati; 

»l If 19 fl 

south 

LaksmI-Narayana. 

has : 

in the back niche 

(east) 

Mahakala; 

in the niche facing 

north 

Natesa; 

II 91 91 99 

has same as (e). 

south 

Bhairava, 


* At Somanatha, according to Albernni, the cult image was a It may 

be a lihgodbhavamurti also, as some Kloslim writers allege that they saw an 
idol. See Cousens, o, c,, p, 20-21. 

* Burgese, here, as at many places, calls the image Bbalrava, which le not 
quite correct. 
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For (g), there is no mention; (h) has niches but no images; for 

(i), Cousens’ information is not specific; he says “among the principal images 
on the walls are Bhairava, Mahakali, (Nalesa), SLva-Parvati, LakshmT- 
Narayana, Vishnu, Gaijapati, Brahma, and Sitala-Mata." 

(j) has ; 

the back-niche (west) empty ; 

in the niche facing north Kala Bhairava ; 

„ „ „ „ south Camunda. 

(k) had niched-images, but they are completely mutilated, while the 
back of the shrine is destroyed. 

(l) has; 

in the back niche (west) ^iva-Parvatl ; 

in the niche facing north Laksmi-Narayana'; 

1 , „ „ „ south Brahma-Sarasvatl. 


(a), (b), (c), (d), (i), (j), (k), and (l) face the east; while (e), 
^ . . (f), (g) face the west ; for (h), there is no 

Onentation , , 

information. 


Pradakalnamai'da 


Nandi 


Only (a), (i), (k) and (l) have had 
pradakpijamafga, 

At (a), (b), (i), there is a NandT; for the rest 
there is no indication. 


This analysis shows that the majority of the old ^iva temples in 
Gujarat have or had, besides a Unga, 

(1) Ganesa on the door-frame ; 

(2) the triad with ^iva in the centre, and sometimes Ganesa also on 
the panel above the door-frame; 

(3) in the niches round the shrine; 

(a) ^iva, Visnu and Brahnm, sometimes with their consorts also ; 

(b) only ^aiva gods and goddesses; 


(4) sometimes ( often in larger temples ) a praA^ksindtndrga ; 

(5) the face on the east or the west ; 

(6) Nandi. 


Vaisnava Templea 
the one at Manod.' 


Vaisnava temples, so far found, are at Kadvar* 
and perhaps the " Old temple ’’ at Than® and 


^ Cousens, 0 , c., p. 38. 

" Burgess ASWL, ix, p. 109-110. 


> /6/rf.,p. 48. 
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Al Kadvar the cull image is of Varaha ; on its pedestal are Narasiiiiha, 
Visnu on Garuda, and ^iva-Parvatl. On the door-frame is Visjiu, while 
Ganesa is a little above him. Above this, there is a panel with Surya, 
Brahma, Visnu, isiva and Soma or Candra. On either side of the door- 
way, al the bottom are the river-goddesses Yamuna and Gahga, now 
much defaced. On the outside there are no niches. Cousens does 
not mention what side it faces; but, 1 think, it faces the east'. It has a 
^radaksinaniarga. 

At Than the “Old temple” has : 

(a) no cult image now, but has an 5sff«tr-seat-for the image; (b) in 
the niches, on the south, Ganapati, with a female on the north Gahga, 
upon a makara-, on the west (back) Varaha. 

(c) The face to the east. 


The temple at Manod, Burgess calls it on the plan, that of Narayana, 
but gives no details in the text. Its analysis is therefore not possible. 

Very few temples of Brahma are known; none, so far, from Kathiawar. 

In Gujarat there is one at Khed-Brahma‘, Idar 
Temple, of Brahma MahMntha; outside Gujaiit, at the foot 

of the hill at Vasautgadh', Sirohi, State ; also near Prayagtirtha, 
Delwada,* (this is very recent, built in 1832 A D.); al Dudahi*, in Lalitpur; 
at Khajraho’ ; and at Sevadi*, in the Jodhpur State. 

The Khed-Brahma temple in Gujarat is here discussed. 

Its sculptured walls seem to be as old as the 12th century," but the 
temple might have been renovated. It is still in use, being worshipped by 


‘ Tbs plan does not say anything, but the two photographs, (Cousens, 
0 , c., pi. xxx-xxxi), indicate this. 

’ Cousens, Ibid,, suggests it may be Vamanavatara. 

> ASIAR., :906-7, p. 174. 

< ASIWC., 1905-6, p. SO, photo, no. 2672. This could not be traced in the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

‘ Watson Museum Report, Rajkot, 1902-3, p. 15. 

’ ASIWC,, 1905-6, p. 51; also Cunningham, ASI„X, p. 93. 
r Ibid. ® ASIAR., 1906-7, p. 174. 

» Cousens, ASIAR,, 1906-7, p. 174; fig. 6, ASIWC., 1908, p. 6, refers to 
photographs nos, 3039-51, These could not be traced In the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay. 
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Ihe Khedavala Brahmans, who arc Audichas and followers of isukla 
Yajurveda.‘ 

The temple is oblong* and has : 

(a) a cull imago of Brahma ; 

(b) on the door lintel, Ganesa ; 

(c) in the principal projecting niches, figures of Brahma ; 

(d) the face to the east. 

Another of its peculiarities may be noted. There is an unusually large 
number of female figures on the walls, and the attadikpalas are represented 
in female form.* 

On the essential nature of a ^aiva, Vaisijava and Brahma shrine some 
light is thrown by the triple shrine at Kasara.* 

Here the ^aiva shrine has : 

(a) a linga ; 

(b) Ganek on the door lintel ; 

(c) in the niches only ^aiva gods and goddesses ; 

(d) the face to the east. Other details are not mentioned. 

The Vaisnava shiiue (a) had an image which is now removed ; 
(b) has the face to the south; and (c) all the figures on the walls and 
niches Vaisnava. Burgess does not mention what the “dedicatory image’’ 
on the door frame was. 


The Brahma shrine had an image of Brahma, which now seems to be 
removed; has the face to the north; and (c) on the walls figures of Brahma 
either standing or with SarasvalT seated on his knee. 


Correlating now the results of the essential characteristics of each 
shrine as shown at Kasara with those of indivi- 
dual temples of ^iva, Visnu and Brahma, the 
^aiva temples may be grouped into two main classes - 


Saiva Temples 


(a) Pure-having ^aiva figures only; 

(b) Mixed-iiva as the prineijal, other gods-Visiju and Brahma — 
subsidiary. 


‘ For details of worship see Ihid, 

’ Couaens seems to regard this as a special feature of a Brahma temple. 

' Ibid., p. 176 ; rather dems of these gods ? 

* Burgess, AST7/., IX, p, 1031, Cousens reports another triple shrine at 
Farbadi, o.c., p. Si, and says that it was dedicated to Siva, Visnu, Surya or Brahma. 
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To (a) thus belong the temples at Sunak, Gorad, Virta, Anandapur, and 
perhaps Somnath; to (b) those at Sandera, Ruhavi, Sejakpur, and Gumli. 

For Vaisnava temples no definite results can be gathered because of 
dearth of material. But it may be said that the 
temple at Kadvar and the “Old temple” at Than 
continue the Gupta tradition, in as much as they include the goddesses Gahgi 
and Yamuna; while the Kasara (triple) shrine is after the Caulukyan fashion. 

As regards the orientation nothing can be said definitely, for the temples 
in two instances face south or east. 


Vaisnava Temples 


Temple of Brahma 


For the temple of Brahma the following facts 
emerge, that it has: 


(a) a cult image of Brahma ; 

(b) niches containing figures of Brahma ; 

(c) Gaijesa on the door-lintel; 

(d) the face to the east or north. 


Temples of Surya are found at (a) Gop (?)\ (b) Visavada* (?| 
. „ (c) Kinderkheda', (d) Pasthar,' (e) Sutrapada, 

Temples of Surya (f) Than.* (g) Bhimanatha, (Surya-Narayana),’ 

(h) Triveiii near Somnath,' (i) Bagavadar,' and (j) Modhera." 

(a) and (b) have no cult image now but might have had a Surya 

Cult Immie image, (c), (d), (e), (f), (h), (i) have images of 

" Surya, but they may not be as old as the temples 

themselves. Positively at (f) and (i) they are modem. At (j) the image 
has disappeared, but the asawa-seat-remains, on which are carved seven 
horses of Surya. 

No information for (a), (b) and (c). At (d), (e), (f), and (i) there is 
Ganesa on the door-frame. For (g), and (h) there 
is no information. At (j) the figure is destroyed. 

For (a), (b), (c), (d), (e), and (g) there is no 
information. 

At (f), (h) and (i) are navagrahas; and at (j) there are seated figures 
of Surya. 


Image on the dooir-lintel 


Images on the panel 
above the door-frame 


' Cousens, Somanatha, p. 37: also Burgess, AKK,, p. 187. 


* Ibid., p. 44. 

» Ibid., p. 42, 

‘ Burgess, AKK., p. 186. 

s Cousens, o. c., p. 41. 

“ Ibid,, p. 46. 

’ Burgess, ASWI., IX, 73, 

e Cousens, o. c,, p. 28. 

» Ibid., p, 71. 

1® .Burgess, ASTV/,, IX, p. 71. 


18 
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At (a), (b), (c), (d), (e) there are no niches; for (i) and (g) there is no 
. information. At (f) and (j) there arc standing 
Imageson t B J””®*** figures of Surya; at (h) on the north niche is 
"** * ***** Lalcsmi-Natfiyana ; on the south Brahma and 

Satasvati; on the west Uma-Maheavara. 

(a),(e), (f), (g) and (h) face the east ; for others 
there is no information. 


Orientation 


All have pradaksiiiamayga except (c), (f), 
and (i), for which there is no specific information. 
Summarising these results it can be said that Surya temples have : 


Pradakainamarga 


(a) a cult image ( mostly standing ) ; 

(b) the image of Ganek on the door-lintel ; 

(c) on the panel above the shrine-door either tiavagrahas or 
Surya figures; 

(d) in the niches (i) Surya figures ; and (ii) in some temples also 
other gods and goddesses; 

(e) the face to the east ; 

(£) and usually a iifctdaksiijiainarga. 

Old temples of goddesses, found till now, are two : (l) Limboji Mala,* 
„ , . _ „ atDelmal, (2) VyaghresvarT at Dhinoj*. To this 

emplBi o Q esBoa added the tjitala Mata at Piludra.' 


The first temple is not very old, but it is a reconstruction of the old 
one. It is now dedicated to Limboji Mata, so called because her image 
was found under a nimb tree ( MeUaazadirachta ) ; and this tree is 
said to be the home of Visnu, and worshipped in the case of smallpox.* 

The temple of Limboji-Mata has : 

(a) a cult image' ; 

(b) Gaijek on the door-lintel ; 

(c) a panel of seated devJs above the door ; 

(d) the face to the north ; 

No information on the niched-figures round the shrine and the 
^radahsinamarga is available. 


> Burgess, ASVF/., IX, p, 87. > Ibid., p, 110 

• Annual ^.$^011^ of the Arohaeologiaal Hepdirtment, Baroda State, 1936-37, 
p, 6, pi. vil. 

* Burgess, o. c„ p. 88 citing BG., IX, p. 383. Even now on the first of 
Chaltra sudi, observed as the new year day, people in Gujarat and particularly in the 
Deccan eat and drink the juice of nimb leaves with sugar. 

' It is described under loonography. 
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(a) Temples of 


For the temple of Vyaghresvarf there is not much information. As it 
now stands, it is rebuilt. But it (aces the east. 

The temple of ^Itala Mata has : 

(a) or had an image of aitala’ ; 

(b) an image of a 4-armed goddess on its door-lintel ; 

(c) the face to the east; 

(d) various gods and goddesses on the outside of the shrine- wall ; 

(e) an image of Uma-s«iiita-^iva on the sikhara, just above the 
shrine-wall. 

eoBolus'on result of our analysis of shrines dedicated to 

different gods and goddesses shows that : — 

(a) Temples of i ^iva generally face the east or west; 

ii Visnu even south ; 

iii Brahma east or north ; 

iv Surya usually east ; 

V A devi north or east ; 

(b) Ganapati is in the centra of the door-lintel generally in all shrines. 

(c) i A purely ^aiva shrine has ijaiva parivaradevatas ; 

ii An ordinary ^aiva shrine has other deities as well ; 

iii A purely Vaisnava shrine has Vaisnava gods and goddesses ; 

iv A shrine of Surya has Suiya figures in niches besides those of 
other gods on walls ; 

v A purely Brahma shrine has figures of Brahma in the 
principal niches round the shrine. 

The conclusion indicates that there were no hard and fiist rules for the 
Remark* orientation of a shrine, but generally the east 

was preferred. Ganapati bad come to occupy, 
at least in Gujarat, the position which he occupies now, the position of an 
auspicious deity, Mahgalamurti or Vighnahartd, ‘Remover of obstacles’ 
and as such was placed in the centre of the door-lintel in almost every 
temple. And this, in no way, indicates ( or indicated ) that the temple was 
dedicated to Siva.' — - 


Remark* 


* She ia said to be the patron goddess of Soois (goldsmiths), and of the Me&l 
SrimSll Vanlyas. Burgess, o. c., p. 110. 

’ The Report does not mention it, but I owe this information and the details 
given here to Dr, Hirananda Sastri, Director of Archaeology, Baroda State, who 
kindly sent me other photographs of the temple for study. 

' Cousens admitted this in ASIAR., 1906-7, p. 177, though he still doubted 
if Gane^ would be so placed In a Vaimava temple. However, In his Somanatha, 
he seems to follow Burgess, and regards Gane^ on the door-lintel as an indication 
of a Siva temple. 
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CLASSIFICATION of temples on the basis of the cult image 

^illustrated the popularity and distribution of different cults. More 
light on these various gods and goddesses ot each cult is thrown by a 
discussion of images found in Gujarat. 

Description of images broadly falls into the following groups : 

(1) ^aiva or ^ivite images, which include ^iva, his various forms, 
his gams, and goddesses. 

(2) Vaisjjava or Visnuite images, which include 24 forms of Visnu, 
his avaiaras, and goddesses. 

( 3 ) Brahma, or images of Brahma, Sarasvatl and others. 

(4) Saurya or images of Surya, liis consorts, attendants and mvagrahas. 

(5) Miscellaneous (Hindu); River goddesses, Vayu, Rsis etc. 

(6) Jaina or images of Jinas, Yaksas, YaksirjTs and others. 

Majority of the images discussed here exist today in tho temples 
mentioned before, and they are arranged into various groups according to 
the ■architectural style of the temples. This enables us to treat tho images 
chronologically. Loose sculptures are subsumed under the various groups 
on stylistic considerations. 

In each group of images the order followed is the one observed by 
Gopinath Rao' and often his terminology is adopted. But it must be said 
that this is for the sake of convenience and clarity only. For many of his 
terms are late and South Indian in origin," and rarely used in Gujarat. 

Among the earliest Saiva images is the one of Ganapati. It is seated 
on one of the catta^a-windows on the west side 
* * of the sikhara of the Gop temple." Its detailed 

description is not possible as tho photograph* does not show the figure 
clearly. Perhaps it is seated in ardhaparyahha. Gapek in this position 
is found in a medallion in a caiiya-window once adorning some part of the 
5th century Gupta temple at Bhumara." 

^ Elements of Hindu laonography, 4 volumes. 

• They are too much Sanskritized. ® Burgess, AKK„ p. 187, * tbid,, pi. U. 

* Banerjl, MASl., No. 16, pi, sii-zi]i; also ASIWO,, 1920-21, pi. xxiil. 
Coomaraswamy says that the earliest Image of Ganapati, now known, is perhaps the 
one represented on the Amaravati coping. See bis Yaksa, I, p. 7, pi, 23, fig. 1 and 
Burgess, Stupas of Amaravati, pi, xxx, 1, 
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Next in lime is the Gariapati figure (?) standing in a niche on the south 
side of the “Old Temple" at Than/ 

After this, Ganapati is usually found seated on the lintel of the door- 
frame of the shrine. At Kadvar he is seated on one knee, the other is 
raised up. The trunk is turned to the left. The symbols are not visible.* 

Ganapati figures in a similar position elsewhere are not published. In the 
14th century temple at Than® Ganapati is sealed in the position described 
previously. But his head is too large and resembles a real elephant head. 

Standing figures of Ganapati were also current. A huge (about 6 feet) 
mutilated figure now lies near the sun temple on the Hiranya, near Somnath. 

One such figure is found in a panel from Kapadvanj, now in the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. Tho figure* stands in ivibhaiiga 
pose between two pilasters ; has four arms : the hands on the right carry 
a stick (bamboo), and aiiltu'sa (?) : the objects in those on tlie left are not 
clear. The trunk is turned to the left. As the belly is not very bulging, 
the figure may be called a Taruija Ganapati.' The figure is to be placed 
in the lata 13th or 14th century on the style of the accompanying figures.® 

The earliest ^iva image, so far available, is found on the door-frame 
of tho Kadvar temple.’ It is seated in ardhapar- 
' yahha on a lotus; the right knee is bent, ml the 

left raised up ; has 4 hands : the right ones hold a tri'sula, and absatiialdi 
the left ones a sarpa (?) and haman4alti. Evidently it is a Sukhasanamurti, 
but none of such images described by Rao® holds a kamandalu and a mala. 

From the same place comes the Uma-Mahesa image.® ^iva is seated 
in lalitasaha on a nancH; on his left lap is Uma, now much defaced. 
All the hands of ^iva ( and even of Uma ) are broken, except the upper 
right one bearing a irikula,^'‘ 

1 Cousens, Soman^ha, p. 48, pi. 1. Cousens says in a footnote (Ibid., 1) 
that it may be Varaba, but the head is missing and no further comment is possible. 

* Ibid., pi, xxzlv, * Ibid., pi. xlii. 

* See Fig. 66. “ Cf. Rao, Iconography,!, i, p. 52. 

B I cannot say quite positively; for similar figures found from Satrunjaya, and 
now In the India Museum, London, Nos IM 100-1916, are placed in A. D. 1000, 
though it must be said that they are totally different from the known Caulukyan 
figures of the period. Cousens, o. c., pis, xxxii and xxxiv, 

° See, 0 . c., II, 1, pp. 129-130. ° Cousens, o. c., pi, zxxv. 

“ Cf. Rao, 0 . 0 ., n, i, p, 133; the figures here correspond very much to the 
description given in Rupamcmdana. 
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Identical is the figure from Navaltikha temple, Gutnli,* and the other 
from Kapadvanj, now in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. In the 
last diva’s lower right hand is in varadamudm, while the left embraces 
Uma, who seems to hold in her left hand a lotus stalk or mirror (?)• 
Her left leg hangs down, as is usual in such figures.® The Gumli 
and Kapadvanj figures resemble much in motive and treatment of the 
facial expression, and may be placed in the late 13th century, the Gumli 
a little earlier of the two. 


The Nilakantha temple at Sunak presents us with an Andhakasuravadha- 
murti. It is in a niche on the south side of the 
shrine.* Burgess calls it Bhairava,* but, as the 
description will show, it is a form of Siva, assumed while killing the 
demon Andhaka. 


Samharamurtis of Siva 


^iva stands in an dlidha posture; his left leg is bent, and the right 
carried a little backwards and held stiff. He had 8 arms (or perhaps 
more ), but now only 4 remain. His upper left liand holds (?) the demon, 
while the other upper left and right hold the stretched elephant-skin in 
the shape of a prabhdmandalaf the lowest right hand seems to hold a 
disc-like object (?) Below him stands perhaps the apasmarapuru^a in 
aU4ha posture; on the right stands a figure (indistinct); on the left a 
figure with a short curved dagger (?), perhaps Kali or YogoBvarl.” The 
figure resembles in a few respects a similar form of isiva from the Kailasa 
temple, Ellora.'' 

A slightly different figure is illustrated from the Vnyad step-well,® 
Burgess again calls it Bhairava, but here the scene is more clear. The 
demon is pierced by the sword (or trikula^) of the lower right hand. There 
are no other figures, except one at the foot of ^iva holding something (?). 


Though both the Sunak and Vayad figures are similar in motive, the 
treatment of the physical features and ornaments is very different. The 
Sunak figure is refined and its facial features are well cut while the 
Wyad figure is more expressive of fierceness, but lacks the fineness of 
Sunak’s. These differences correspond to the age of the sculptures: 
Sunak, 11th century, Vayad late 13th or 14th. 


1 

9 

9 

ft 

7 

S 


Couaens, o c., pi,, xxvl; alao Fig. 60 now In the Rajkot Muaeum. 

See Eao, II, 1, pla, xxi and xxvl, fig, 1, , 

Burgess, ASWI„ IX, p. 104, pi. Ixxxv, fig. 2. ‘ Ibid. 

Adopted with jnodifioations from Rao, o.c., II, I, p. 193. ‘ Cf., Ibid, 

Ibid., pi. xlvU. 6 Burgess, ASWI., IX pi. cvl, 

Cf. Rao, 0 . 0 ., II, 1, p. 193, 1* Particularly of the nose and eyes. 


10 
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Dancing postures of ^iva are often met with in Gujarat temples, 
Nrttamwtis Usually on the back niche of a ^iva shrine. But 

majority of them are severely destroyed, rendering 
them useless for description. 

One of such mutilated ^iva sculptures is figured by Burgess from the 
Nllakaijtha temple, Sunak.' The legs are completely broken, so also 
the right arms excepting the upper one holding a trisUla ; the back hands 
seem to stretch the elephant-sldn in the form of a jbrabhamanclala.^ 
Without the exact position of hands and legs it is difficult to name 
the dance ; that it is dancing is supported by the side figures, one of 
which is playing on a flute, the other on a drum ( or drums ). It may be 
the Tandava dance of Siva, or the Gajahamurti in which 6iva is 
represented holding the skin of an elephant ; and this seems to be done 
by the Siinak image by its back hands. Its pose also resembles that of 
the Gajahamurti,® 


Real Bhairava is found among one of the sculptures on the Baroda 
Gate, Dabhoi.® It is dancing ; has a grinning 
face and 4 arms. The hands on the right hold 
a sword, and something which is now indistinct; those on the left, a 
kaman^alu or agni^aira (?) and a rosary (?). There is a garland of 
skulls ; below, on the leftside, is a dog. Stylistically it is to be placed 
in c. 1250 A. D. 


Cousens mentions two other Bhairavas: (l) from the temple of 
Somanatha, lying among the loose sculptures; (2) from t^ central niche 
on the south wall of the shrine of Anantesvara Mahadeva, Anandpur. 


The Somanatha image is standing, has a moustache and beard; had 8 
arms of which only 3 remain; of these one holds a sword, another a vajra, 
and the third, perhaps a decapitated head by the hair.® In none of the 
varieties described by Rao“ has Bhairava a beard. The figure seems to be 
a late production. 

The Anandpur image is described as rude, having a dagger in one of 
his 4 hands and trampling upon a human being.’' The description accords 


' O. c,, pi. Ixxxv. 

^ This Is unusual, not found in the modes described and illustrated by Rao, 
o. c., pp. 252-370. 

' Cf, Rao, n, i, pi. xxxii images from Darisuram, 

* Bnrgeas, Antiquities of Dahhoi, p\, XX, Sg, 3. Somanatha, pi, vii, 

® See O.C., 11, i. pp. 176-182. ’ Cousens, o.c„ p. 60. 
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in many respects with the known images ol Bhairava,’ but in Iho plate 
cited by Cousens the figure is quite indistinct * 

The figure at Modhera, "to the north of the entrance, among the larger 
reliefs on the wall" worshipped now as Kala- 
Bhairava is really a figure of Agni as suggested by 
Burgess." “It is a standing male figure, with three faces' and three arms— one 
left and two right; and three legs-two loft ( one behind the other) and one 
right.” In his upper right hand there is a curved dagger. This figure in 
some respects resembles the Agni figure in the Siva temple at Kandiyur, 
Travancore, which has two heads, three legs and among the weapons a 
curved dagger in the left hand." On- this analogy therefore the Modhera 
figure may be identified with that of Agni." 

Another image from Modhera described by Burgess as “ Isiva standing 
with Nandi beside him"’ may be called Vrsavahanamurti representing the 
milder aspects of ^iva, which is so popular in South India." 

^iva as Lakullsa is found at Karvan" (Kayavarohana), said to be the 
home of the Lakullsa cult. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
“ wrote an exhaastivo articlo’" on the subject and 

llustrated two images from the temples of Naklosvara and Rajarajosvara. 
Here the figures form part of a Uhga, and so only the head and part of the 
body are shown. We miss therefore the real representation of Lakuli^, 
hence it is difficult to decide the age of the images.” 

Usually Lakulm is represented as seated on padmasana, with penis 
erect, and a citron fruit (mdiulihga) in the right hand and a staff in the left.*- 


‘ See Rao, o.c,, II, i, pi. xUi, Bhairavas from Calcutta, Madras and Bombay' 

' Cousens, 0 . o., pi. Ixx. ® ASWI.,IK, p. 77. 

* Ibid, I have myself seen this figure and so the words "appears" etc. have 

been omitted from Burgess' description. Rao, o. c., II, ii, pi, clil. 

* The three legs of Agni denote triple existence : on earth as fire ; in the 
atmosphere as lightning ; in the sky as the sun. Cf., Ibid,, p. 521, 

’ Burgess, ASWI., p. 78, • Cf., Rao, II, i, p. 333, pi. cviii. 

' lu the Gaikwar’e territory, 15 miles south of Baroda and 8 miles north-east 
of Miyagam railway station, BQ,, X, p, 33 and fn, 1, At Negapatam, Tanjore, 
there is a temple of Kayarohanaswaml. 

ASIAR., 1906-7, pp. 185-6, figs. 4 and 5. 

B6., 1, 83, says that from some of the figures on the door-frame and loose sculp- 
tures lying about I^rvan the Lakull^ temple seems to be of the 10th or lllh century, 

" Sometimes the positions of these emblems is reversed. See Bhandarkar, 
0 . c., p, 186; also for figs, from other places. 
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Very often a band of cloth, called yogapatta, is seen going round the knee- 
cap, symbolizing that the god is in meditation.* 

Unfortunately no image of Lakulisa is reported® and illustrated from 
Northern Gujarat or Kathiawar, though epigraphic evidence' shows that 
the Lakullk cult flourished at Somnath in Kathiawar. 


Outside Gujarat,* Lakulisa is found at Achalesvar,* Mt. Abu; at 
Kayadra, at the foot of the same mountain on the door of the ante- 
chamber of the temple of Kasivisvesvara; at Chohtan and other places in 
Rajputana. Without seeing these images it is not possible to date them, but 
the Chohtan imago is found along with an inscription of V. S. 1365 (A.D. 
1308-9). Lalrullk is also found on the monoliths atLalpeth, near 
Chanda, C. P. and at Ujjain. 

Very few images of the goddesses of the ^aiva 
pantheon have been preserved and illustrated. 


Saiva goddesses 


Figures of Parvatl are found on the Baroda gate, and the temple of 
Kalilra Mata, Dabboi. The figure on the Baroda gate is in lalUasana; 
has 4 hands: the upper right holds a lihga in a circle, lower a ^admail), 
upper left has Gaiiapali, lower a kamandalu. The vdhana is an 
alligator." According to Rao“ this would be an aspect of Parvatl. 


The second figure on the west face of Kalika Mata’s temple stands 
in samabkahga ( erect, without any bends ); has 4 hands : the lower two 
are broken, the upper right holds a Iwga, the left a Ganapati.’ The inscrip- 
tion on the pedestal calls it Arugadem.’ But this representation is 
identical with that of Parvatl given by Rupamandana'* the lower hands, 
now broken, should have held an ak^amdla and kamandalu."^ 

At the same place" is a figure which may be identified with Mahakall. 
It stands in tribhahga ; the right hands hold a (iamaru, and triSula, the left 


* For a Lakulisa-Uke figure from native America, see Sankalia, 'An American 
Fertility Figure and Lakuli^,’ Indian Cultnre, January 1938, p. 358. 

" Excepting one from Cevki Vansol, MebmadSbad faluhi, Kaira Diet. 
PRASWe., 1915, p. 8. 

» See below. ‘ See ASIAR., 1906-7, p. 184. 

' Burgess, Dahhoi, pi, xx, fig. 11. ' O.C., I, ii, p. 360. 

’ Burgess, Dabhoi, pi. xv. ' Ibid,, reads, Sri-Dtvi. 

» Cf. Rao, 1, ii, p. 120 and p, 360. 

Cf. also Parvatl from Ellora, 16*4., pi. cviii, fig. 1, It differs only in the 
cutting and modelling, otherwise the motive is identical. 

Burgess, Dabhoi, pi. xiv (14), Hg. 1. 
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khatvMga with the head of a skull, and the lower is in abhaya. She is 
not a “skeleton with long pendant shri vailed breasla" as Burgess’ describes 
her, but as prescribed by her satlliaiia, she has a thin waist,* ** 

Figures of Mahisasuramardim ore frequently met with in Gujarat and 
elsewhere. At Siiuak there is an old temple 
MaliUasuramardini -^vhich seems to be dedicated to this goddess, as 

her figures are sculptured on the walls," and two others, one of marble and 
the other of sandstone, are lying about the temple. Here the figure from the 
back niche of the shrine is described. It stands in tribhahga, with its right 
leg on a lion, and the left on a buffalo, whose head is cut off. She seems 
to have had at least 8 hands, if not ten as prescribed by kastras. In the 
right hands I can see only a kha<lga, and long trisula ; in the left a khetaka ; 
the rest of the emblems are not clear to me. The figure corresponds to the 
description given by Rao ot Mahi^suramardinl from Silparatna* 

Her representation, however, has its local touch, and differs from 
those at Bhumara of the 5th century", where the figure has 'I hands only 
and there is no lion; also from those cited by Rao and Kramrisch from 
Mahabalipuram," Gangaikojjdasolapuram,’ lillora," Madras,* Mayurbhanj,'* 
and Mukhed.” ( Hyderabad- Deccan ). 

Interesting figures of local goddesses come from Modhera, Sejakpur 
andDelmal. At Modhera, thore is a figure which 
is riding naked on an animal (an ass or a buffalo).’* 
It seems to have 10 hands. The lowest two liold ali^amala, { ? ) and 
katnandalu, while two others hold up a winnowing basket on her head; 
others are indistinct. This description answers to some extent'" the 
description of the goddess isitala cited by Burgess’* from Hindu Mythology, 
wherein she rides naked on a donkey, wearing a broken winnowing basket 
on her head, with a water- jar in the left hand and a beson ( besom ? ) in 
the right. 


* Ibid,, p. 10. > Cf. Rao, o. c., I, i, 3S8, p, ovU, fig. 1. 

* Hera Fig, 61. The temple's base and shrine-walls are at least of the 12tb 
century as their style of architecture shows. On one of the pillars in the front porch 
is an inscription of V, S. 1356. 

* Rao, o. c., 1, ii, p, 343-46. " Bnnerji, MASl., No. 16, pi. xivh. 

“ Rao, O.C., ii, pi. ci, ov. » pi. cili. * , pi. olv, 

* Z6»Vf., pi. oil. “ ^a,nuixh, Indian Soulpture, &g. no, “ Ibid, gg, 99, 

** Here Fig, 62 ; ASWJ., IX, p, 80, If not in all the details, 

»* lUd., citing Has Maid, II, p, 327 ; Wilkins, Hindu Mythology, (1882) p. 394 ; 
Wilson’s Works, 11, pp, 21, and 192. 
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That the figure is of Silala is couflrraed by a similar figure reported 
by Cousens from Sejakpur/ where too the goddess is seated on an ass and 
holds a winnowing basket upon her head.* 

It is interesting to gel archaeological evidence of the ^itala-cult 
( from these images as well as the Sitala temple mentioned before ) dating 
as far as, atleast, the 12th century A. D,” 

Bhattacharya suggests* that the image of Sitala might have evolved 
from the image of Kalaratri, whom Hemadri in his Vi$nudharmoftara 
describes as having a single braid of hair,° naked, riding an ass, her body 
besmeared with oil, and having kuiu^alas and kar^apitra flowers 
in her ear." 

The ^itala-cult was prevalent also outside Gujarat. Temples and 
sites dedicated to her still exist in the Punjab and Bengal, and are 
visited every year by thousands of people.’ 

The goddess — now worshipped as Limboji Mata at Delmal,* 
represented with four arms, and her head surmounted by a snake-hood; 
in her upper right hand a trisula, the lower in abhaya^ in the upper left 
agh««f5, and in the lower a feoZffia; on her right side a tiger, on the 
left a lion — Burgess thinks may be a form of Durga. But she may be 
identified with the goddess Manasa, because of the snake-hood, which is 
said to be a true mark of her identification.'” 

' CouseuB, Somanatha, p. 58. 

’ This association of the winnowing basket with Sitala has perhaps given rise 
to a superstition In Gujarat that a winnowing basket should not be held over one's 
head, even in sport, because it would cause small-poz {Sitali ) on one’s body. The 
superstition Is not mentioned by Underhill, Hindu Religious Year., pp, 42, 103, 167. 

' It is rather strange that Rao ( lootiography ) has no reference to this 
goddess, though Burgess says “ Sitala is the same as Mirlamann of the Tamils, 
also called Mattangi aud Vadugant£t ”, Burgess, o, c,, p. 80. 

‘ Indian Images, p. 40. 

* Bhattacharya’ 8 translation here as " having a vIna" seems to be wrong, 

° Ibid., footnote 3 ; also Rao, o. c., I, ii, p. 359 and Appendix, p. 119. 

» See Imp. Gam., XII, p. 412 ; XXIH, p. 360-61. 

' Burgess, ASWT,, IX, p. 88. 

■ Burgess' description " hand open with the palm turned outwards and the 
finger pointing upwards”, called by him varadamudra is wrong. See Ihid. 

Cf, Bhattacharya, o. c., p. 39. Her figures are said to be in the Rangpnr 
Paiishad Museum, Vasn, Mayurbhanja Aroh, Survey, p, xxxviii, cited by Ibid. 
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Description of Visiju, his forms and avatdras must also begin with 

the figures found in the Varaha temple at 
Vi.nu: Twenty-fourForms ^ ^ door-fiame 

of the shrine, the central figure' on padmapltha, in uthatikdsana, 
with 4 hands bearing : upper right gadd, lower in varada\ upper left 
cakra, lower sahkhaC/) and resting on the raised knee — may be identified 
with Trivikrama, one of the 24 forms of Visnu according to the Padma- 
purdna and Rtipamaij,4ana^ 

The figure illustrated by Burgess from Suan Kansari Talao, Gumli" 
and called simply ‘Visiju’ is also Trivikrama. 

Other varieties of the 24 forms of Visnu are shown by a panel' from 
Taibpur, Kaira District, now in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 
There are three figures all standing. The first figure, from the right, has 
in its upper right hand padma, lower right hand cakra; upper left hand 
kahhha\ lower left hand gadd] and may be identified with Purusottama.' 
The second has in the above order: gadd, padma, sahkha, (the fourth is 
broken, but must have held cakra) and is to be identified with Adhoksaja.* 
The third has cakra, Padma, gadd and sahkha and is to be identified 
with Vasudeva, according to Padmapitrdiia, and with Janardana according 
to Rupaman^and and Agnipurdna,’' Stylistically the sculptures belong 
to the 13th century." 


Lakimi Nanyana 


Among the sculptures on the wall at Kadvar is a mutilated standing 
figure of Laksral-Narayana.'" Visnu held in his 
right liands gadd, and varadamudrd ; the upper 
left cakra, the lower embraced LaksmI who in her left hand held a lotus 
stalk, and with her right embraced Visnu. 


Seated representation of this form is shown by a figure from Taibpur 
Kaira District, now in the PrinM of Wales Museum, Bombay. Visjju 
is in lalitdsana, the right leg dancing down ; on the left is seated LaksmI. 
His upper right hand holds a cakra, the lower is in varada. LaksmI in her 


> Cousens, Somandtha, pi. xxxii. 

' Rao, o. c., I, 1, p. 229 and 231. This Trivikrama is different from another 
form, bat having the same name assumed at the time of sending Bali to pdtdla, 

' Alf/C., pi. xlvl, fig, 2. * Fig. 63. It is lying unidentified. 

‘ Padmapura^a, Rao, o. c., I, p. 232; Agnipurdna, Bidyabinod, MASI., 
No. 2, p, 25. Rupamattdam., Ibid,, p, 229, 

■ Ibid, ’ Rao, 0 . 0 ., p, 230; * Bidyabinod, o.c., pp. 25 and 29. 

• This and other questions are discussed at some length by me in JBU,, VII. 
Iv, pp, 3-4, 10 Cousens, o, o,, pi. xxxv. 
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left hands holds a lotus. BeloWi under the left leg, is Garuda in human 
form. Iconographically these figures are correct.* But the Taibpur figure 
on stylistic grounds-the peculiar cut of eyes, roundish face, and the 
head-dress-is to be dated in the 13th century. 

Almost similar figure is found in a niche of the VisQu shrine at 
Kasara.’ It is a pity that it is almost destroyed, otherwise, we could have a 
specimen of the type of VisQU figure of a purely Caulukyan style. 

Some rare figures of Visiju I found at Sandera, in N. Gujarat and 
in the museums at Bombay and Rajkot. The 

ra o yamo ana Sagdera figure* is carved in white marble 
( probably from Chandmvati, near Palanpur). Visnu is seated on his 
vahana (Garuda which is shown here in a human form), and has 20 arms, 
perhaps the largest number of arms endowed to Visnu either in sculpture 
or texts. The two proper hands are held in dhyana or yogamttdra. Of the 
remaining 18 hands, the 9 on the right (beginning from below) are 
either held in a mudra or carry symbols. 1 is in varadamudrd and also 
carrying a rosary; 2 oabra\ 3 broken, but carried perhaps a citron; 
^vajfa\ 5idna', 6 gadd\ 7 i>dsa; B kha^gcc, 9 m abhayamudrd. The 
corresponding left hands hold a kaman^alu, kahkha, 3, 4, 6, 7 seem to 
hold a dhanuh with three bends, 8 hhetaba\ 9 in abhayamudrd. 

This unique figure seems to be a variety, as I have shown elsewhere,* 
of Trailokyamohana or Visvarupa form of Visqu. 

The figure from the Rajkot Museum' is also of white marble, and is 
identical — not only in general iconographical features, but also in the 
respective positions of the different symbols and in the shape of the 
mukuta and facial expression of Visnu — with that of the Sandera figure, 
Both the figures, therefore, are of the same period, 12th or 13th century, 
as they resemble very closely the composite figure of Visiju' at 
Delmal, N. Gujarat. 

The Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, possesses two figures of this 
variety of Visnu. Both are reported to have been found at Taibpur, 
Kaira District, and belonged originally to a parapet wall of a temple.* 
The first figure', astride on Garuda, is sculptured between two ringed- 
pilasters. It has 10 hands, of which the two proper hands are in yogamudm. 
Of the rest, the 4 hands, on the right begmning with the lower right, 
are : 1 in varadamudrd', 2 holding khadga: 3 cakra ; 4 in abhayamu drd. 


‘ Cf. Rao, 0 . c., I, i, p. 2S8-259. ’ Burgess, ASWl, IX, pis. xc*xcl, 

» Fig. 64. * /BV., VII,i,pp.5-6. ‘ Fig. 63. “ See below and Fig. 73, 

^ Here Fig. 66. ’ For comment on this see /BH., VII, i. p. 6, 
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Those on the left have in the above order a kaman^alu\ a round citron-like 
object which is half broken; gada; the 4th is in abhayamndrd, 
Iconographically it seems to be a variety of Trailokyamohaxia or Visvarupa, 
while stylistically, though the figure comes from the Kaira District, that 
is from outside the Saraswati Valley, still it betrays affinities with the 
figures from N. Gujarat and may be dated in the 14th century. 

The other figure' is similar to the above in pose, and in the number of 
hands it has. But it is dissimilar from it because the position of some of 
the symbols is different, and has a different kind of muhuta and facial 
features. The two proper hands are in yogatnudrd, ( observe that the 
manner of showing it is also different ); while the remaining 4 hands 
on the right are; 1 in vardamudra ; 2, 3, 4 carry cakra, gadd 
and khadja respectively; those on the left 1 kaman^alu', 2 a round, 
sfl«Ma-like object; 3 a danda — like object; 4 khetaka. 

This figure also seems to be a type of Trailokyamohana or Visvarupa 
form of Visnu, but in point of time, on stylistic grounds, is at least a 
century later than similar figures noticed above. 


Avatarm* of Visnni Varaha _ , 


The shrine at Kadvar is dedicated to the Varaha avafdra of Visiju. 

The image, as reproduced by Cousens,* stands in 
dli^hasam: the right foot is placed on the 
coils of the serpent ^esa (who is represented with 5 hoods and anjalihastaj 
It has two arms : the right is on the kati and thigh; and so also the left. 
The Varaha -head rises a little above that of BhudevT, who is seated on the 
left shoulder of Varaha in lalitdsana. The figure is almost cut in the round 
and is well modelled, except the right hand which loolcs stiff and lifeless,* 
and the left does not bend sufficiently but abruptly curves from the wrist.* 


Neither in the Gupta figure at Udaygiri, nor in the illustrations given 
by Rao from Mahabalipurara,* Badami,* Rajim (C. P.),’ Phalodi,' (Marwar) 
is Varaha so unadorned, even without the long garland, nor does BhudevI 
sit in such a way on the shoulder, nor ^esa represented thus. 

Another figure of Varaha is found in the Visnu shrine at Kasara in 
a niche on the sikhara? It is much mutilated, but the bent right hand 


* Here Fig. 67, ^ Somandtha, pi. xxxv. 

' Stiff it should be, as it bears the weight of Bhu, but the fingers of the hand 
cannot be in the position shown by Cousens. They should be as in the Udaygiri figure. 

* Cl. in this respeot the Udaygiri figure, Gwalior (o, 400 A. D.) Coomara- 
swsmy, o. c,, fig. 174 ; Kramrisoh, o.c., fig. 63. 


' Rao, 0 . c., I, i, pi. xxxvl. 
' lUd,, pi. xxxlx. fig, 2. 


Ibid., pi, xxxvii, Ibid,, pi. xxxviii. 
Burgess, ASTVZ., pis, xo-xol. 


9 
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supporting Bhudevi, the forward thrust of chest and a long garland 
can be seen. 

Varaha with 4 hands ( of which, of those on the right, one bears a gadat 
the other is placed on the kap ' ; of the hands on the left one is bent, 
supports Bhudevi who sits in lalitdsam with anjalihasta ; the other is on 
the forward thigh and the right foot supported by ^esa and his wife by 
their hands ), is depicted in a niche in the Old Temple at Than.' Artistically 
this figure is the best of the three discussed, particularly the positions of 
hands is perfectly natural. Unfortunately the face is completely peeled off. 
The ^esa and his wife are in striking contrast from other figures cited 
before, the nearest parallel being one from Phalodi,“ Marwar, but even 
this differs considerably in details. 


Narasimba, as found at Kadvar, is rather peculiar. Here the 

Namimlia figure is Standing, Or sitting (?) ; its right leg is 

bent and placed on the bade of a man (Garuda 
on ^esa ? ), the other falls down. It has four hands : the two back ones 
are thrown up, almost vertically ; the front ones disembowel Hiranyakasipu, 
who is lying on the lap of Narasimba, with his head towards the right. 
The face of Natasirhha is that of a lion, with the tongue coming out. 

None of the figures reproduced by Rao,“ or Coomaraswamy' resemble 
this. The one from the Sirohi state, shown by Kramrisch, has some 
resemblance with the pose of Narasimba, but it is otherwise too much 
complicated and advanced.' This pose, though having its local variations, 
was known at Garhwa, Allahabad, as shown by Bhattacharya.' 

The figure of Narasimba on the Baroda gate, Dabhoi, seems to be 
unique.'' It has 3 faces, all human ; is standing, and Hiranyakasipu is 
on its knees, being disembowelled by the lower two hands ; the upper two 
hold club-like weapons. 


A sculpture at Modhera' portrays Visiju as Trivikrama, taking three 


Trivikrama 


strides. It is badly destroyed, but preserves 
the main facts of the story. Its left leg is carried 


backwards, the right is stretched up to the chest, and seems to touch a 


I Cousens, o. c., pi. 1. ‘ Rao, o. o., I, i, pi, xxxix, fig. i, 

* O. c,, 1, 1, pi. xlii-vii. ' 0. c., fig. 170. 

* See Kramrisch, o. c,, fig. 35. Originally from Davaagaaa (Anadra), 

Sirohi state, c. 1100 A. D,, ASIWC.. 1906-7, p. 29. 

' 0. C., pi. viii, fig, 4 (about 400 A. D,). 

* Burgess, Dahhoi, pi. xx, fig. 16. It seems to be unlcnown to canonical 
works as cited by Rao, I, 1, p, 149 ff. ° Burgess, AST7Z., IX, pi. Ivi, fig. 1. 
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solitary head. This is inexplicable.* Below, on the left, is Vamana receiving 
gift from Bali ; the figure on the right is, perhaps, the demon Namnchi.* 


The weapons, in hands on the light, are scarcoly distinguishable, and 
in the left hands, they are completely bioken off. When complete the 
figure must be a nice piece of sculpture, as it is partly shown by the 
spirited action, indicated by the backwaid throw of the head and curve 
in the back. No parallels can be cited from the illustrations published by 
Rao,° or others, which resemble this figure in the details of composition. 
The solitary head with Trivikrama’s foot in the mouth remains unique. 

Visqu as Anantasayl or as called by Rao* Sayanamurti, is found in 
one of the niches on the east side of the kttitda 
Anantaiayin Modhera.” The whole figure may be divided 

into three sections. In the central, Visqu lies, facing right, on ^esa which 
is shown by his hoods only. Of the 4 hands, 2 are broken; of the rest one 
holds a oakra, the other lies along the body in varada pose; the legs cross 
each other; the right perhaps lay in the lap of BhudevI, on the extreme right, 
now destroyed beyond recognition. Behind the head, is ^esa with 7 hoods ; 
below this, is a horse, facing left. Above Visnu, in the same section, are an 
elephant, a bull, and a man. In the section above Visnu there are niches 
having seated Suryas (?), soi>araled by wauiors. In Iho lowest section are 
perhaps the Devas and Asuras churning with a rope ( in tho shape of 
Vasuld’s body ).“ 


The figures m sections one and three are unlike any seen in the 
sculptures of Anantsayin, whereas in the central section a horse below 
Mesa’s hoods is unparalleled ; only in facing towards the right does Visqu 
resemble the Deogarh figure of the Gupta period.* The sculpture belongs to 
about the 11th century A. D., the time of the temple of Surya at Modhera. 


Burgess illustrates 

A form of Vionu 
holds a oakra. 


a figure from Modhera,' which stands in 
samabhahga, has 4 hands, 3 of which are 
now completely broken off, the upper fourth 
It wears a kiniamuku-ia, hun^alas and a long upavita. 


’ It might be Brahma, for according to the story Vila’s one foot reached 
avarga, and was worshipped by Brahma, See Rao, o. c,, I, pi. xlix, scene from 
Mahabalipuram and p. 166, 

* See Ibid. * See Rao, o, c., I, i, pis. xlviil-Ilii. 

‘ O, c., I, i, p. 90 fF. ‘ Burgess, AS1Y7., IX. p. Ivi, fig. 3. 

' Slight resemblance to figures in the lowest section is found in the figure from 
Rajputina, See Rao, I, i, o. c., pi. xxxiv. 

' See Rao, , 0 . c., 1, i, pi, xxxii,Ip. 110, 


' ASTY7., IX, pi. Ivii. 
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Behind the head is a canopy of 5 hooded cobra : below, on either aide is 
an attendant. Burgess calls it a “ Naga figure," 

But for the cakra in the left hand, the figure may be identified with 
Nagadeva described by Rao from Amsumadbhedagama'’ which has 4 
hands, stands on padmaintha, is profusely decorated and has a canopy 
of five-hooded cobra. But its two back hands are said to carry snakes, 
whereas the Modhera figure has a cakra. This makes me feel that the figure 
is a form of Visnu, canopied by ^esa and should be called a figure of Visnu. 

At Manod, on a roof panel is a sculpture which Burgess calls Visnu 

„ , seated on ^esa, and describes as follows '.-whose 

KBiiyamardana soene \ ... ... 

tSesas) tail and those of the attendant 

snake devis, interlaced and loiotted together, form the border of the 

panel. The tails, in crossing from one side of the border to the other, 

enclose eight, somewhat oval, spaces round the circle, and in these are 

small sculptured figures, among which Narasiriiha and Varaha avataras 

can be recognised.® Burgess further says that ^esa, who is usually 

represented as a couch and canopy of Visnu, is here represented as the 

vdliana of the god, and portrayed with a humfin face with three snake- 

hoods, and with hands joined in reverence, and on either side the Nagis ; 

in the same attitude is Mesa’s wife Anantasirsa shown perhaps twice (?) 

According to Burgess, Visnu’s right foot and left knee rest on the 
shoulders of isesa, and the left foot is turned up towards the elbow. Further 
he says that Visnu who has 4 hands holds a cakra, and kdlUka in his right 
hands ; the emblem in the left cannot be identified. All round, from 
behind Visnu and ^esa, project what seem to be large flower-buds. 

The description is mostly correct except in a few points, but the 
identification of the scene, I think, is wrong." First, the emblems in the 
hands of Visnu are cakra, padma, gada, and kahkha. Of the last three, 
gada in the upper left hand is clear enough; padma is shown perhaps full- 

» O. 0 ., n, li, p. 536. > Burgess, A5WJ., IX, p, 109, fig. 10. 

° And bis reference to Vimu in tbeBadaml cave, ASW7,, I, pi. xzx, (also 
MAS/., No. 25 pi. xvil, a), seated on Sew is misleading. Here there is^no doubt 
about tbe identification. Vimu is seated in ardhapctryakka on tbe coils of Se», with 
5 boods. But it bas no resemblance to tbe Manod sculpture as described above. 

However, a relief on a ceiling at Badami cave III where Vi^u is seated in 
Io;«tasa;n 0 , with a female (devi?) on either side, having the outer rim 8 oblongs 
wbicb perhaps contain Visnu avataras ( the photo is too indistinct for their 
identification) has some resemblance as far as the oblongs aie concerned with the 
Manod scene. But the latter is much more advanced, as it must be. 


20 
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blown, and therefore Burgess mistook it for a lihgapHha\ the hand bearing 
sahkha is broken off. 

As regards the identification, I tliink, the scene depicts Kaliya- 
mardana-Krma, Krsna trampling over the serpent Kaliya, who with his 
two consorts is shown as praying, and asking for forgiveness. Krsna is 
represented four-handed as Visnu, and tho position of his feet and head 
suggests trampling. Lastly, the projections, which look like flower-buds, 
seem to be fishes. 

This scene was suggested to me by similar but stylishly variant 
sculptures : one on a ceiling injhe temple of Somanatha at Somnath, the 
second in the Vimala temple at Abu, and the third an illustration published 
by Cousens from a ceiling, Jami Masjid, Mangrol'. 

In the sculpture at Somnath^ ^esa is represented as before, but the 
number of Nagis is seven. Krsna seems to have two hands only; the 
right is held up and carries a cahra," and with the left ha holds a noose, 
which seems to pass through the nostrils of Kaliya.' There are no fishes 
and representations of other avatdms in the circle, but perhaps there are 
sculptures in the corners of tho square-frame enclosing tho inner circle. 

At Mangrol, the scene is similar. Besides a number of Nagis, there 
are in the ovals, formed by interlocking serpent-bodies, various figures; 
elephants, dog, fish, etc. Kfsna has two hands, the right is held up and seems 
to hold a twig of a tree ( ? ), the left is held near the chest in pianamudrd* 

The figure in the Vimala temple is not published in any English book. 
I saw it in a Gujarati book.” Here the scene is almost identical with that 
at Somnath. 

As suggested before, the scene at Manod, Somnath, Mangrol and 
Abu seems to be the Kaliyamardana with local variations in details, and not 
Visiju on ^esa. And though no temples exclusively dedicated to Krsna 
are found, still, appears that scenes from his life were depicted. In the 
Vimala temple, Abu, there is a ceiling which shows Krsna fighting with 
other mallas , and in the Harsat Mata temple at Veraval,° Krsna is 

‘ Somanatha, pi. Ixxvlli, > See Fig, 45, 

' Here it is a simple wheel without spokes, 

' As depicted in the Bhdgavata Purana, 

“ The tips of the middle Snger and thumb are joined together and held near 
the chest. In the figure it is not clear whether it is the forefinger or the middle; if 
the former the mudra may be Vydkhyana, 

* Jayantavljaya, Abji. ’ Ibid,, p, 77. “ Cousens, Somandtha, pi. xxiil. 
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shown holding up the mountain Govardhana with his small finger. He is 
here given all the emblems of Visiiu as at Manod; among these the caha, 
gada and padma are still visible. No doubt exists as to the identity of the 
scene, for in various sections are shown gopas, gopikds and cows. 


As a sculpture the figure at Somnath is well executed. The intricate 
details do not hide the principal actors of the scene ; on the contrary 
these seem to show them at a greater advantage, while Krsna’s rhythmic 
trampling is contrasted with the utmost reverence of ^esa. 


Vaisnava goddassM 


Two illustrations of the Vaisnava goddesses are here discussed. The 
first is published by Burgess from among the 
sculptures at Modhera. The figure is seated in 
padtndsana on two lions. She had 4 hands, now broken. They might have 
had a lotus with a long stalk, a bilva fruit, an amrtaghata and a saiikha} 
If so, this figure should be identified with Lalcsmi.® It is to be noted that 
on her head in the kekabandha is a ISrtimukhd. 


The second figure is from Taibpur, Kaira District, now in the Prince 
ot Wales Museum, Bombay." 

A curious female figure is illustrated by Burgess from the sculptures 
on the Baroda gate, Dabhoi." It has a lion’s head crowned by a crest. 
Except the lower right hand and upper left, other hands are broken. Below 
the figure is an elephant, suggestive perhaps of the demon Hiraiiyalcasipu. 
Burgess calls it a female counterpart of Narasiriiha," 

The temple at Kadvar" gives us the earliest image of this god on a 
g panel, above the door-frame. The figure is seated 

in ardhaparyahka on a lotus. The left knee is 
folded up, the right raised. It has 4 hands : the upper right holds a sruk, the 
lower is placed on the knee and holds aksamdld‘,\hQ upper left is not distinct, 
perhaps it holds a bunch of buka grass ; the lower holds a kaWsa? It has 3 
faces, but without beard on any ; a large belly, over which falls the upavita. 
A long, garland-like thing falls in front of him from the shoulders which may 
be the deer-skin worn in the fa-fashion, or a garland of white flowers." 
Round the neck is an ornament. The sitting posture of Brahma deserves to 
be noted, as it is not found in the figures illustrated by Rao* and Bhattacharya.'" 

The shrine-wall of the Surya temple at Modhera preserves a beautiful 
figure of Brahma." It is standing in tribhahga, with a smiling face. 


» Burgess, AS WT., IX, pi. » Rao, o. c., 1. 11, p. 374. » See Fig. 67. 

‘ Burgess, Ba&Aof, pi. xlv, fig. 3, ‘ Ibid., Tp. 10. 

° Cousens, SomanStha, pis. xzxil and xxxiv. 

^ Called sometimes ^yasthali (ghee-pot ), of. Rao, II, ii, p, 504. 

• Ibid. * pis. cxlii-ix. “ O, c., pis. ii, ix. ” See Fig. 68, 
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Only one face is visible ( or has it only one ? ), and it has a beard. Of 
the 4 hands, the two right are destroyed ; what the upper left carries is 
not clear, it may be ahsamala ! the lower seems to have held a kainainjahi, 

( or is it kataka hasta ? ).' The figure is profusely ornamented; the mitkita 
is not distinct, but must be a jaiainiihuta. On Brahma’s right stands a 
female figure with the left hand raised up, the right on the kali ; on the left 
is a male.” There is also an animal ( indistinct ) to the right of Brahma. 

The next in time, or perhaps even earlier, would be the image 
sculptured on the south door of the triple shrine at Kasara,' But it is 
too indistinct for detailed description. 

Burgess illustrates another figure of Brahma from DelmaL* It stands 
in aamabhahia, and has 3 faces, the front one only bearded ; the upper 
right hand carries a sruk' (which is very large and is surmounted by a seated 
figure in ardha^aryaiika ); the lower is peeled off ; the upper left carries 
a well- tied manuscript of Veda, the lower carries a decorated kamandalu. 
Ornaments are many ; jatamukula, Imn^ala, hams, keyitras, kahkanas, 
kaiisutra. To the left is a small hainsa. On either side a (?) and a 
female, may be Sarasvati and Savitrl. Behind the head is the prabhd in 
the shape of a lotus. The ornaments ( and their make ) as well as the 
peculiar glassy steadfast axprassiou of the eyes relegate this figure to a 
late period. In profuseness of tho ornaments, but not in their simplicity 
and even the pose, it resembles the Bmhraa from SopiirEi," Bombay, 

Similar is the figure of Brahma of white marble,’ now in the Rajkot 
Museum. All its arms are broken, but the smk of the upper right hand 
can be seen. On its either side are the females-Savitri' and Sarasvati. 

Figures of Brahma are common in Gujarat temples, specially in 
one of the niches of a shrine, but very few are illustrated or described. 
Nevertheless, the figures described here show three ways of representation, 
and perhaps indicate® the sculptural development and deterioration. 

‘ As the tips of two figures are joined with the thumb forming a ring or 
simhakaiw. Cf., Rao, o. c., I, i, p. 15. It very much resembles the pose of the 
head of Brahma from Sind. See o. c., II, I, pi. cxlviii. 

* lam unable to identify these figures. They seem to be attendants. 

» Burgess. ASIY/., IX, pi. xcli, fig. 6. * /6»d., pi. Ixxx, fig. 6. 

* Rao, 0 , 0 ., I, i, p. 12 19 shows such a large sruh In the hands of Annapurna. 

® See Rao, o. c., 11, 11, pi. cxlv. But the Delmal figure has no udarabandha, 

’ Said to be originally from Chaudanagari ( Chandravati? ). See Pig. 68. 

* I am aware of tho fact that they are hvm different places, and only one of 
them definitely dated, vix,, the one from Modhera. 
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The panel on tho door-frame at Kadvar temple has an image of Surya, 
first from right.* It is seated on a lotus in a 
peculiar pose, may be described as uikatika^ 
or ‘raised hips’. It very much resembles the pose of Mahe^ from Kaveri- 
pakkam.® The figure seems to have had two hands only which bear a 
lotus each, as high as the shoulder. Perhaps it wore boots too.* 
As said elsewhere, the figure is pre-Caulukyan as it is found in a 
temple of this period.® But this is also indicated by its pose which is rare 
afterwards, though in other iconographic points it does not materially differ 
from later figures. Facial expression and other features are too indistinct 
to throw any light on its age. 

The Surya temple at Modhera has numerous figures of Surya in niches 
and on walls. Of these Burgess illustrates two®, and one in the southern 
niche’ of the shrine is shown’from my photographs. 

Figure 5 of Burgess stands in samabhahga, in a chariot drawn by 
seven horses ; it had two hands, both of which are now broken, and carrieP 
a full blown conventional lotus® ; it is richly adorned with a hntamukuia, 
kundalas, haras, an armour covering the chest, and a girdle, avyanga° 
high boots and an uttariya vastra in the shape of a long garland. Below, 
on the right is Piiigala, on the left Daijda, and behind each of these 
attendants are Asvins, the horse-faced gods. 

1 Cousena, Somanatha, pis. xxxU and xxxiv. 

‘ Strictly, according to Kao, o. c.. I, i, p. 19, a person sits in this posture with 
his heels kept close to the bottom; or better crossed, as the illustrations cited by 
him show, See pis. xlii, and Ixxiv. 

" Ihid , II, ii, pi. cxvi. Kao does not name the pose. In identical pose are 
the figures of Vimu and Candra on the same panel at Kadvar; and almost similar pose 
is noticed in a Sun image on a panel at the Sun temple at Than, See Cousens, o. c., 
pi. xllx, Cf, Surya from Mathura, Kurana period, Coomaraswamy, HllA,, fig. 103 

‘ From the photographs it is not clear whether the marks on legs are of the 
dress or the boots, 

‘ The shape of the pilasters deserves to be noted; it is square as the actual 
photograph shows and not round as in the drawing, pi. xxxiv. The later pilasters 
are Invariably round and ringed, 

“ ASFf., IX, pi. Ivi, figs. S and 6. ’ Fig. 67. 

* Is it not really Suryamukbi, a sunflower rather than a lotus ? The earliest 
authority, Brhatsmihita, prescribes a lotus. See Kern, o. c., p, 320-1, verses 
46-48, 

* The origin of this is discussed by Kao, o. o„ I, ii, p, 308, fn, 1. 
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No. 6 differs in a few points ; it is less richly carved ; the lotuses 
stand above the shoulders, and the Iroots seam to be impressed ; there are 
no A.svins and the attendants are not seated, but standing ; there are no 
horses also; the figure stands on a lotus; above it on either side is a devotee 
or vidyadhara in the act of praising.* 


The figure on the southern niche is similar to No. 5. Instead of 
the Asvins on either side is a female, which may be Eaj'nT and Niksubha, 
goddesses associated with Surya." 


The Surya image in Rajkot Museum, of white marble, resembles 
the Surya figures from Rajputana,* particularly in its peculiarly flat top 
and vertical-sided mukuicc. It has also a circular prabhd, and below 
Pingala, Danda, and the goddesses.* 

On a stone frame,' now lying outside the Junagarh Museum, Surya is 
represented in two slightly different ways. In 
Junagarh Torana niche, ou the pediment the figure is seated 

in uikatihdzana in a chariot drawn by seven horses. In his hands he 
carries lotuses with long stalks. Outside the niche is Usa and Pralusa, 
chasing away darkness with a bow and arrow. In other niches on sides 
and on the pediment, Surya is standing, with an attonckint on either side in 
the lowest niche; in others with garland-bearers. In all there aro eleven 
figures,' which together with the one enshrined in a temple would make up 
the twelve Adityas, according to Am'stmadbUedagamc^ and Suprabhedd- 
gama, which prescribe only two hands for each Aditya, bearing lotuses. 

The Vi'svaharmd'sdstra, however, gives ^ hands to each Adilya which 
carry different objects.' Evidently, the latter text is not here followed' 


* As seen in the FalUva figures at MahabaUpuram. 

“ Cf., Kao, 0 . c.. II. ii, p. 303 citing Bhavisyat Purina. 

" See Kao, o. n., I, U, pi. xc. 

‘ Cf., a figure from Kanthkot, Burgess, AKK,, pi. Ixv, fig. 1. 

‘ See Fig. 72: also Kao, o. c.. I. ii, pi. xcv. Kao calls it a torana. For the 
evolution of this design see Sankalla, 'Jaina Iconography’, NIA., November p. 
I found a complete frame at Dhank. See F{g, 70. 

® Kao’s statement "which with the one in the central shrine make up 

the usual twelve Adityas" is a little misleading, for on the frame there are only eleven, 

» Quoted by Kao in the Appendix, o. c., I, ii, p. 83-85, Each of these gives 
different names for the Adityas, which also differ from those given by the 
yiioakarmaiastra, 

* See IhiA,, p, 310, also Appendix, p, 86-87. 

* Or it may be vioe versa, that is, the text, if later, did not know this form. 
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The narrow waist of many of the Adityas in this torma and long lotus stalk 
remind us of a similar figure at Ellora'; the shape of the mukuta and 
roundish face resemble those of the Rajputana figures cited before. 

Almost similar torana, sculptured with Adityas, with inset central 
figure of Surya, I found at Dhank.” But it seems to be a little later than 
the one from Junagarh. 

Of the goddesses associated with Surya, I found two figures differently 

„ sculptured: one in the Rajkot Museum, and 

Consorts of Surya ,, - , 

the other at Dhank. 

The Rajkot figure® is of white marble and said to be “from 
Siddhapur,” It stands in samabhahga, and has two hands. The left 
seems to hang down on one side ; of the right only the elbow remains. The 
arms were held up to the waist, and carried a lotus each (?) shoulder-high. 
The figure is richly adorned ; the headdress is differently done, perhaps it 
is hekabaiidha *' ; behind the head there is a circular lotus-i>ra&ha ; below, 
on either side is a female, a offmara-bearer. 

The Dhank figure® differs in a few points. First, only the right 
hand carries a lotus, the left falls down on one side, and carries a bijora 
fruit. Iconographically this is important, indicating that Surya’s consort 
did not carry two lotuses, but only one®. Second, there are two female (?) 
figures on each side. Third, the head-dress, as well as the facial features 
which ace round and contrast with those of the Rajkot figure, and lastly 
the prabha, though lotus-shaped, is not perfectly circular. 

In respect of time it is later than the Rajkot figure and has affinities 
with the Western Kathiawar sculptures. 

There are two difiiculties in the ejcact identification of these images. 
If they are consorts of Surya it is not easy to say who they are, for 
some books speak of 4 consorts of Surya : Rajnl, Savarna, Chaya and 
Suvarcasa others two :® Niksubha ( on the right ) and Rajnl on the left. 

* Burgess, Cave Temples, pi. Ixxxiii, fig. also Rao, o. c„ I, il, pi, 
IxxxvMl, fig. 2. 

* See Fig. 70. * See Fig. 71. * C£., Rao, o. o., I, i, p. 30. 

* See Fig. 70. I noticed a similar figure in the Bbadrakall temple at Somnath, 

* Perhaps this was the case in Rajkot figure as well, as the position of broken 
arm shows. 

^ Matsya Pur^a, quoted by Rao, o. c., I, i. Appendix, p, 88. 

' Agni PuraiM, Ibid,, for Niksubha it reads Nisprabha ; also Vikvakarma 
Silpa, quoted by Bhattacharya, o, c., p. 17, fig. 1. 
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Bhaltacharya says that Niksubha, and Chaya are one, and so also Rajnl, 
Prabha and Suvarcasa.’ Maisya Parana, however, definitely calls these 
“four wives” {catasrahpatn:^ah),thmQh they may be reduced to two from 
their etymological meaning. Other works mention Usa and Praluk.’ 
Rao“ identifies them with two female archers, one on each side of Surya. 
But the authorities cited by him do not describe Usa and Pratusa. 

The second difficulty is that it is uncertain whether these female 
figures should be regarded as consorts of Surya or attendants.^ They are 
depicted in a very early railing pillar from Bodhgaya ( c. 100 B. C. ).' 
Here they cannot stand for Usa and Pratusa because both of them are 
supposed to dispel darkness with their arrows, and herald day, a sense 
connotated by Usa only; Pratusa, morning dusk, harbinger of night. At 
Bhaja, however, Surya is represented with two females, one on either side," 
which look like his consorts’ and not archers. 

The Maisya Purana, an early canonical work (c. A. D. 540) 
mentions four consorts of Surya, the rest two, but none of them specify 
the symbols to be carried by those. Thus, though the Dhank and Rajkot 
figures cannot bo definitely identified, they add to our knowledge of 
the iconography of Surya’s con.sorls. 

With Surya are also found Navagrahaa, usually on a panel on a door- 
frame of tho shrino, on the entrance doorway and 
sometimes on the torana of a Surya imago. 

In the Surya temple at Somnalh on tho panel above the shrine-door’ 
there are 9 figures: (l) is Surya, in tho conventional standing pose. 
(2), (3), (4), (5), (6) and (7) all have identical pose, tribhaiiga, with their 
right hand raised (in abhayai)', the left hangs down and bears the upavita. 
They may be identified respectively with Candra (or Soma°), Mangala, 

* Niaprabli!t=Ohaya=:Fratu» meaning without light, shadow; Rajnl =Frabha= 
Suvarcasa, shining (from r^' to shine); lustre, well-clothed or good-loohing, dawn, light. 

“ Suprabhedagama, Rao, o. o., I, i, Appendix p. 84. Even these correspond 
to the above equivalents. 

“ Ibid,, V. 313. 

* They are called ‘goddesses’ devi by Ibid, Rao, o. c., I, i, 307 does not 
discuss the question besides citing the references; Bhattacharya, o. c., p. 17-18, 
does not mention them at all. 

‘ Coomaiaswamy, o. c., fig. 61. * Ibid,, fig, 24. 

'' Kramrisch, Indian Sculpture, p. 160 calls them ‘consorts,’ 

> Cousens, o. c , pi. xiv. 

° A separate figure of Candra is found in the Surya-A<m^o at Modhera. See 
IHQ,, XIV, 1938, plate opposite p. 560, 


Navagrahas 
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Budha, Guru, ^ukra, and ^ani. (8) is represented with a head on a pot 
(sacrificial pot, kunda).^ (9) is upper part man, with hands in anjali, the 
lower an entwined serpent. 

The last two answer to the description of Rahu and Ketu given by 
Rupamandana^ though they have nothing in common with the Rahu and 
Ketu described by other authorities.' 

On a panel, on the outer door-frame of the Surya temple at Than* all 
the figures are seated. 

(1) is Surya, seated in utkatika pose as at Kadvar. 

(2) is Soma seated in lalitdsana and is shown by a horn-like object on 
the head signifying moon’s disc. What his hands hold is not clear. 

(3) , (4), (5), (6), (7) are similar, and may be identified with Mangala, 
Budha, Guru, ^ukra, and ^ani, though they do not seem to have borne their 
distinguishing marks. 

(8) is a bust. 

(9) IS a flabby figure seated in lalitasana. 

These must be identified with Rahu and Ketu. 

Rahu, Ketu and two other grahas are also figured on the STtryatorana 
from Junagarh discussed above.” Of Rahu there is a bust and Ketu is in 
aTljali pose, with a serpent’s body as in the Sun temple at Somnath. 

These iconographical representations of Navagrahas do not seem to 
follow canonical works. Even in the representation of Rahu and Ketu, 
where the instructions of Rupaman4cma seem to have been observed, a 
little confusion is made. All the three cases therefore must be dated in a 
time when canonical art had deteriorated — about 1300 A. D.“ This is 
also evidenced by the irregular introduction of attendants to figures in the 
panel from the Sun temple at Somnath. 

It is a pity that no Navagrahas from early Caulukyan temples-for 
instance, from the temple at Modhera-have been illustrated, for it would 
have been interesting to compare them with their description in the 
sdstras. Perhaps they did follow the latter, as did the contemporary 
Haihaya temples, though even here Rahu is sculptured as a bust, whereas 
other grahas have the vahanas etc., laid down by the sdstras' 

* Rao, o. c., I, i, p. 323. 

* Ibid,, though Rao does say that the lower portion ofRahu’sbody should be 

that of a snake. “ See , pp. 321-323. * Cousens. o e., pi. xllx. 

‘ It is strange how Rao, who publishes this frame, could not identify these 
figures, Cf. o. c., I, ii, p. 317-lS, "figures whose significance Is not known.” 

s Cousens arrived at the same conclusion regarding the Surya temple at Somnath. 

» See Banerji, MASI.,No, 23, p. 7S, toranafiom Gur^, (o. 10th Century A.D.) 


21 
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Among the many loose sculptures lying near the Siirya-Narayana 
temple at Somnath, ( locally known as Tiabhas ), in Kathiawar, I 
found a figure^ sealed in padinasana in dliyUna, on a chariot. It is 
symbolically represented by 7 horses and is diiven by a small charioteer, 
who is seated in front of the figure. The figuie has 3 faces : the one facing 
the Ml front is disfigured, hut the profile ones are more distinct.® 
Originally it had, perhaps, 8 hands, but now the stumps alone of the A (?) 
tiands on the right and of two on the left remain. Of the remaining 
two left hands, the lowest hand seems to have been placed on the upturned 
sole of the right foot. The other hand, perhaps, holds a oakra. The figure 
seems to have worn an udarabandha and a girdle (avyahga ?) also. 
Behind the head is the prabhd. 

If the figure were identified with that of Surya, only on the evidence 
preserved, but in the absence of symbols in tho hands, it would be a unique 
image of that deity.” If it had four faces and eight hands, it would be 
undoubtedly Surya, as described by the Sdraddtilakcr, cited by Bhatlacharya.” 
But as there is no fourth face, and as tho hands are destroyed, the only 
possibility is that the image may be a iniimrti with Surya as tho 
principal god,” similar in a few respects to the imago from Dilmtil cited before. 

‘ See Fig. 74. I am indebted to Eov. II. Ileras, S. J., for the photograph. 

* The faces resemble in their modelling tho faces of another composito figure, 
called Vaisnava Tiimurti, on a templo of Limboji Mata at Dilmtil, N. Gujaiat. See 
Burgess, ASWl., Vol. IX. pi. IxU. Here Fig. 73. 

» It differs radically from the Surya images found in Northern as well as in 
Southern India, for Instance, from the representations of Surya at Bhaja, Bodhgaya, 
Mathura and Bhumara. See Coomarswamy, HIIA,, figs, 24, Cl, 103 and Banerji, 
MASl„ No, 16, pi. xiva. For Southern Indian Surya images, see Gopinath Rao, 
0 . 0 ., 1, i, pi. xllx (image from Mahabalipuram), pis. xUxxvli-vili, fig. 2 and xci-ii. 
It is also different from the Surya image recently discovered by the French Delegation 
In Afghanistan, See Hackln, Reaherohea Arahiologiques Au Col de Khair Khaneh 
Pris, de Kdbul, pis. xiv-xv and pi. xxili, fig. 31 (Kabul, 1936). Cf. also, the Persian 
Journal Kabul, Vol. VII, Nos. 76 and 78, pp. 257 and 562 respectively, where the 
photographs of the image found by the French Delegation and of another recently 
discovered from Jalalabad are published * Indian Images, p. 18. 

In this composite image the attributes of Surya seem to be : the vahana, and 
the udarabhandhai and perhaps lotuses which once adorned the two uplifted hands; 
traces of lotus-stalks are perhaps preserved iu the armlet-llke objects on the arms, though 
it is possible that these are traces of uttarlyavasira a,ai not those of lotus-stalks. 

The tilting posture is not that of Surya; it denotes either Brahma or Vi^u. If the 
posture were different, an effort might have been made to show boots as in the images 
from Dilmal and Chltorgarh. For the latter, see Gopinath Rao, o, o, I, i, pi. Ixxxlx. 
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To summarize, stylistically the figures of Surya, here discussed, fall 
into three groups : 

(1) Purely Cauluhyan — Modhera figures. 

(2) So-called “Rajputana lype”-Rajkot, Dhank, and Junagarh figures. 

(3) Mixed, comprising figures at Kadvar, Than and Prabhas. 

Characteristics of each have been already noted, and need not be 
repeated. Evidence is not sufficient to throw any new light on the 
iconography of Surya, or the introduction of the sun-cult. Iconographi- 
caily the images bear out the description in the Brhatsainhita and other 
works. Archaeologically these resemble the Gupta images of Surya from 
Bhumara' in having thick boots, uttariyavastra in both arms falling down 
like a garland in front of it, and hands raised up to the waist ; but they differ 
from the representation of Surya at Bhaja“, where it is symbolized but not 
conventionaiized; also from that at Bodhgaya,® though here Usa and Pratusa 
are already in their recognized form. To the Mathura figure' they bear 
some resemblance — in the uthatikasana and the kavaca, (armour).' But 
the Mathura figure does not seem to carry two lotuses in the conventional 
fashion and has a chariot of 4 horses only. The kavaca is important. It seems 
to me that the conventional representation of Surya, as known in the North, 
originated somewhere between the Mathura figure and the one from Bhumara. 

In the south the process was different. Beginning with semi- 
naturalistic representation at Mahabalipuram' — where the Surya figure is in 
mid-air, its two hands in anjali pose, and recognizable by the prabha 
only, the later iconography represents him with half -blown lotuses, raised 
shoulder-high, an udarabandha and, in particular, without boots'. The 
chariot with 7 horses and Usa and Pratusa are also represented, but 
the chief points of contrast are the absence of boots, and to some extent 
the udarabandha and the position of hands. 

A unique figure is preserved in a niche on the shrine of Limboji 
Mata at Dilmal.' It is seated on Garu4a with 
legs crossed in front, below which are shown 
small figures of a hainsa and a lion or a tiger. The figure has 3 heads,' the 
middle one has a crown similar to that of Suryas from Sidhpur and Dhank. 

^ See Banerji, MAS/., No. 16, pi. xiv, a. 

* SeeASVT/., also Coomarswamy, H//A , fig, Z4; KramrUch, o c., fig. 39. 

^ Coomaraswamy, o. c,, fig. 61. * Ibid,, fig, 103, 

“ It does not seem to have drawn the attention of Coomaraswamy. See o. c. , p. 68, 
though he does note "a cuirass and boots" in other examples from Boston and Mathura. 

“ SeeRao, 0 , c., I, i, pi, xlix. ’ /6t<i., pis. Ixxxvii, Ixxxviii, fig, 3: XCI-II, 

• Sea Fig, 73. * or 4 — the fourth at the back, 
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The side heads have difforenl headgears. It seems to have had 8 hands, 
four of which are broken; of Iho exhint hands the lower right is in 
varadamndra, the left holds a kamantlalit; and above those the broken 
hands held a lotus each, which aie seen even now; the back hands hold 
(light) tnmla, left a hooded serpent; on the chest is perhaps a kavaca; on the 
feet impressed boots can bo clearly seen. The figure seems to combine 
Brahma, Visnu, ioiva and Surya, as shown by vahanas and emblems, but 
greater emphasis seems to have been laid on Surya.’ The representation 
of vahanas slightly resembles the Hari-Hara-Pitamaha figure from 
Ajmer,* though there each figure is distinct. 

It appears from this figure that Surya’s face is purposely rounded, 
and perhaps it does not indicate a late date, because the side-faces unlike 
the middle one seem to be oval, and well suggest meditation and inward 
peace. Stylistically the sculpture is to be placed in about 1200 A. D. 

A mutilated Trimurti is illustrated by Cousens from Muni Bava’s temple, 
Tlian.” The central figure seems to have been Brahma; the two front hands 
carrying akianidla and ItamaitHalu can bo seen ; others aie not clear. 


A standing figure in the Kadvar temple, — which has two liands: 

the riglil brairing a sheath of arrows and the 
left a largo bow, which reaches the ground 
on the lower end,— may be identified with ll'vnm and not I’arasurama, as 
Cousens calls il,‘ for the osaoulial symbol of the latter is a ^amku.‘ More 
precisely it is Raghava Rama being a standing imago in tribhanga^ 
On the artistic side may bo noted the spirited altitude suggested by 
the outward thrust of the chest and firmly planted feel ; also the suppliant 
crouching attitude of a small figure on the right of Rama, 

So far, this is the only figure of Rama that has been illustrated. 
But in later temples figures of Rama are seldom seen, Kadvar, as said 
elsewhere, must have bean a Dasavatira temple embodyiug Gupta tradition, 


Two scenes from Putaijas can be recognised among the sculptures 
on the Kalika Mata temple, by the side of 
oenes tom uranaa the HIra Gate, Dabhoi. On its western front’ is 

the Samudranianihana, ' Churning of the Ocean '. Samudra is shown 


^ An image in which Brahma, Visnu, ^iva and Surya are blended into one 
is reported from Kiradu, Rajputana, It has one head and ten hands, Another from 
Pavagarh has Surya, Brahma and s'iva. See A S/TfC., 1907-8, p. 41 and 1913, p. 38, 
^ See Rao, 0 . 0 ., I, i, pi. Ixxiv. ° Cousens, pis. liil and Ixvil. 

* O. c., p. 39, fig. 3, also pi, XXXV. 

^ See Rao, o. c,, I, i, p. 186. Only when he has 4 bands that he carries a 
bow and arrows, 

* Ihiti,, p. 389, though the three curves are not well demarcated, 

’ Burgess, Dabhoi, pi. xv. 
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as an ornamental waterpol while in the same panel are seen the finds from it, 
the elephant Aimvata, the horse Uccasravas, Dhanvantari, and Visvaltarma. 

On the eastern face of the temple Burgess recognised a scene from 
Mahabharata} Here King Parlksita is seated on a single pillar in a 
lake, where serpents sent by the serpent Taksaka go in ships in the form of 
Brahmanas with fruits. 

These sculptures must be placed in about the 13th century, the time 
when the fort of Dabhoi was repaired. 


Figures of the goddess Gangi are found at Kadvar* on the door-frame 
and on the old ( Surya ) temple at Than," At 
*” * the former the figure is obliterated, but the 

outlines suggest that it stood in samabhahga. 

At Than Ganga stands in samabhahga on a makara ( which is much 
conventionalized ) ; has 4 hands, now only the stumps remain ; the face is 
completely disfigured. On either side is a female figure in tribhahga, but 
what they hold is not clear. The Than figure of Ganga is to be contrasted 
with the Gupta figures at Tigowa and Kharod in the Central Provinces." 
In the latter, in both cases the figure has two hands only, and the figures 
do not stand so erect as at Than. Again they hold a kumbha] whether 
the Than figure held it cannot be said. Figures of Ganga are rarely found 
in the Caulukyan temples. 

Burgess reports an image of Vayu at Vayad," North Gujarat, but 
unfortunately neither is it illustrated nor described. 
It is to be noted that the town of Vayad itself is 
regarded as the ancient Vayuvata of the Vayu Parana^ and an annual 
fair, jafra, is held at the place.^ Anyhow a minor cult of Vayu is indicated. 

Among the old sculptures in a small tank at Vadnagar, is a representa- 
tion of seven Rsis (sages) and Kamadhenu.' 
Burgess says there are eight sages who attend 
upon the cow Kamadhenu, a wish-fulfiller-cow. But in fact there are 
seven only, the figure on the extreme left is not a Rsi as his dress and 


Rsia 


* Adiparva, ^lokas 40-44 cited by Ibid., p. 9, pi. xv, 

’ Cousens, o. c., p. 39. pi. xxxiv. ’ Ibid., pi, I. 

* See Rao, o. c., II, ii, pis. clv-vi ; also cf Udayaglri, Gwalior and Deogarh, 

Coomaraswamy, Vaiksa, II, pi. 20-21. ° ASW/., IX p. 113. 

* Rao, o. c., II, ii, p. 532 desorlbes the figure o£ Vayu according to the 
kdstraa but does not cite any sculpture, 

’ Burgess, ASWI., IX, p. 113. 


a 


Burgess, o, c., p. 86, pi, Ixiv, fig. 3. 
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anjali posQ show, whilo the sages have their right Imiicls in ahhaya. 
This does not accord with the pose inontioncd by Rao', according 
to whom the hands may carry a slick and an uuibrolla or the right 
hand may be in purnamiSra, But that the iigurcs arc those of Rsis 
is indicated by their kaupina, and beard and kciDtaiuJahi in the left 
hand. Their jalamuknta ( in the case of those who are not defaced ) is 
clearly visible. 

The names of the Rsis are said to vary with each vianvantara ( cycle 
or period of Manu ) and they are usually seven®, though Burgess cites eight 
from the Vayw Puraita^ 

The earliest Jaina images in Gujarat-Kathiawar seem to be, as said 
, before', tlie figures carved in the caves at Dhanli. 

Jama oonograp y possible to identify the figures of the 

1st Tlrthanlcara Adinalha (Rsabhadeva), the I6th Tirthankara ^antinatha, 
the 23rd Tirthankara Parsvanatha, and the 24lh Tirthankara Mahavira and 
the YaksinI and goddess Ambika. 

Figures of Adinatha are carved in the cell at tho lower end of tho hill* 
This cell has three niches, one facing the opening and ono on either side of 
it. Each side-niche has a nude figure sealed in i>tidiiiasaiut, its body erect 
and motionless, The right hand is placed over tho loft in tho lap, with the 
palm upwards. Over the head is a triple umbrella, shown by three strokes; 
on each side is a camara bearer, and .small vklyddharas are above. The 
figure in the central niche is similarly seiilcd on a siihhasaiia, with a 
edmam-bearer on each side. Perhaps all these figures are of Jaina 
Tirlhanlraras and very probably of Adinatha, as I have shown 
elsewhere.” The sculpture carved in low relief on the face 
of the rock, higher up the ravine, is definitely of Adinalha.” Here 
adjoining ^antinatha is a figure standing in hayotsorgn-pose.’ It has 
long ear-lobes, and ringlets of hair on the shoulders. This latter symbolizes 
an event in the life of Adinatha. He, before taking the diksd ( Jaina 
sacrament ), was removing his beard, moustache and hair on the head in 
four ‘handfuls’ ( mMsriZoca). When he was taking out the hair on the 
back of the head with the ‘ fifth handful, ’ he was requested by Indra 
to desist from doing so. Thus a few hairs were left on the head of 
Adinatha, which are found portrayed on a few images from Mathura and 

* O. 0., II, p, 567. * Ibid. " Burgess, o. o., p. 86. 

* See above p, 33. ' /2?AS., July, 1938, p. 437. “ See below. 

’ Here Fig, 76. For an explanation of this term see Saukalia, ' Jaina 
Iconography,’ New Indian Antiquary, November, 1939, p, 303. 
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elsewhere.* Immediately preceding Adinalha, in the same row is a 
nude figure® in padmasana posture ; its right hand is laid over the left 
in the lap with the palm upwards. The simhdsana has a wheel and 
a deer in the centre and a lion at each end. Over the head is a triple 
umbrella shown by three strokes. On either side is an attendant 
standing with a odmara in his hand. The deer is a lanohana of the 16th 
TIrthankara of the ^vetambara Jainas or of Ara, the 18 th TIrthankara of 
the Digambara Jainas. The Dhank sculpture is either of these,” 

The best and clearest representation is of Parsvanatha, the 23rd 
TIrthankara.” He stands erect, in kayotsarga, on a triple cut, stool-like, 
pedestal which is really the three-fold coils of the serpent which rises 
from behind in five coils, and makes a canopy of seven hoods over his head. 
The manner of representing the coils of the serpent seems to be unique.* 

Mahavira and some other TIrthankaras also seem to be sculptured in 
the same row, but their symbols, if any, are not clearly visible now. 

Among the many parivaradevatas and other subsidiary figures that 
are associated with TIrthankaras in Jaina iconography at Dhank, we have 
first the figure of a “ woman with a child on her left knee, her right elbow 
resting on her right knee, and her hand pointing up. She has heavy ear- 
rings, and apparently a frontal ornament in the parting of her hair, which 
is wavy and clustering." ’ This woman is evidently Arnba or AmbM, 
who is usually sculptured with a child in Jaina iconography. But it is not 
certain whether she is figured here as a Yaksiijl to Parsvanatha ( to whose 
immediate left she is ) or as an independent Jaina goddess. Likewise it is 
not clear whether other attendants to the TIrthankaras are ordinary cdmara 
bearers or yahsas, (yahsipis there seem to be none).® 

ft 

The TIrthankaras seem to be nirvastras. Do they therefore belong to 
the Digambara sect or to the time before which the differentiation between 
the sects was not so rigid, about 300 A. D., a period which is suggested by 
the style of the sculptures ? 

* Based on a note by Chimanlal Gocnldas, Editor of the Jaina Saiya 
Prakaaha (^QmisxbM), Auguet-September, 1938, p. 151. 

® Here Fig. 75. 

’ Because in early Jaina sculpture nudity alone is not a sure index of the sect 
to which it belongs. * "^See Fig. 75. 

* For a discussion on this, see JRAS., 1938, p. 438, n. 4. 

' See Fig. 75. ^ For a discussion on this see /JRAS., 1938, p. 428. 
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Between the Dhank sculptures and those of the Caulukyan period, a 
period of about 600 years intervenes, but so far* no sculpture has come to 
light to represent it at any stage. In the later period, there are any number 
of sources, but unfortunately they are not yet systematically tapped®, 
nor is it so easy to do so owing to the orthodoxy of the Jaiuas. Still a few 
images have reached some museums in India, one of whose collections are 
described at length by the author elsewhere.* From that a unique figure of 
‘ Jaina ’ Gaijesa and Sarasvati are reproduced here.' 


* However, a few Images have been recently found in the Baroda state, 
which seem to be Jaina. See Sankalia, ‘The So-called Buddhist Images from the 
Baroda State’ BDCRI., I, pp, 185-188. 

* Those from the temples at Abu are described by Jayantavijaya in his 3.bu- 

* ' Jaina Iconography ’ NIA., November, 1939, pp. 497-520. 

* See Frontiiplece. 
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EPIGRAPHY 

epigraphy is reviewed under the following heads: — 

(a:) Material. 

(&) Size — measurements in case of copperplates, 

(c) Script. 

( 4 ) Era. 

(e) Style and Matter. 

(j) Emblems, seal etc. 

Stone is the common material for the Maurya, Ksatrapa and Gupta 
, , inscriptions found from Gujarat. The Traikutakas 

Mateml ^ ‘ . 

seem to be the first to use copperplates m 
Gujarat.* They are followed by the Kalaccuris, Gurjjaras, Calukyas 
and even the Rastrakutas,” though the last two do resort to stone in 
their respective home provinces. 

The exclusive use of copperplates may indicate two things : (l) The 
scarcity of stone, and even absence of stone buildings, such as temples where 
in later times, Caulukyan, for instance, inscriptions were inscribed. (2) The 
nature of the country of the Traikutakas, (of the rest we Imow for certain). They 
might have been accustomed to an alluvial plain lilte southern Gujarat, where 
stone is not easily available. This explains, perhaps, the exclusive use of 
copperplates, by them and their successors, even though they (the TraikSiakas) 
were acquainted with Kanheri,’ and also perhaps with its inscriptions. 

It is a little curious how the Maitralas of Valabhi give so much 
preference to copperplates as stone is abundant in Kathiavrar. The two 
fragmentary inscriptions of the time of Gubasena, — one on a potsherd from 

' It would he inteiestlag to trace anshaeologically the first use ot iSntrafatras 
(copperplates) or other tuetal for writing purposes. Barring the copper tablets found 
at Mohenjo dare, the Mayidovalu plates of Siva^andavarman ( El„ VI, p. 84), so 
far, seem to be the earliest copperplates in Southern India ; in Neribern India these 
appear to be a few Kharosthl inscriptions. See Konow, Kharoshthi Insoriptions, 
pp. 4, 23, 138. They become fairly common in the Gupta period. .See El,, XV, 
p. 113 ; XVII, p. 345 ; XX, p. 59 and XXI, p. 80. 

* See Appendix, pp. 2-6 and 22-23, • See Zbtd,, p, 2, No, 17, 


22 
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ValabbI,* and the other on a slab of atone from Bankodi ® are really excep- 
tions which seem to prove the ValabhT preference. 

This feature is also noticeable in the few records of other dynasties in 
Kathiawar till we arrive at the Caulukyan period. 

With the Caulukyas of Anhilvada, copperplates and stone share almost 
equally. Here too it is to be noted that copperplates are usually found 
where stone is rather scarce, for instance the Saraswatl valley,* embracing 
Anhilvada, SunaJr, and Kadi, (the last mentioned place has yielded the 
largest number of copperplates ), while stone inscriptions are commonly 
confined to temples and wells. 

The size of the Traikutaka plates is almost uniform, approximately 
g. Qa" ^ 3 ”.* About the same size is found in the 

“* stray plates of the succeeding period,* whereas the 

three Kataccurl plates’ are considerably large in breadth. The Gurjjara 
plates, though they vary very much in size, still roughly fall in two 
divisions*; (l) 9a”x4V*. (2) 

The Calukya plates also vary, but they may bo divided into two 
groups*; ( 1 ) 8" X 5 ". (2) 12” x8’'. The liSstraku^a plates, differing 
individually inter se, seem to conform to two standard sixes’* : (l) 10'' x 8". 
(2) 13" X 9”. 

The size of the great mass of Valabhl plates cannot be reduced to 
any definite scale. But their size increases, and this increase falls into three 
groups. In the first, from Dronasimha to Dhruvasena I, it fluctuates near 
10 " X 6" “ : in the second, from Guhasena I to Dhruvasena II, it fluctuates 
near 12" x 8"”; in the third, from Dharasena IV to ^Iladitya VII, the 
fluctuations are great. Generally they are about 12" x 10'' and 
below 18" X 12".‘* 

The copperplates of the Caulukyas of Anhilvada, compared with 
their greatness and long rule, are few. They grow 4n size and fall 
into three periods. The plates of the early rulers, from Mularaja to Karna, 

— — j 

‘ See Ibid,, p, 8, No. 81, ’ See Ibid., I. c„ No. 83. 

' See pp, 21-23, Nob. 230-234, '* 

* Though it contains a number of Btone temples, evidently built of 
imported material. 

' See Appendis, p. 2. <> Ibid., Nos. 236, 237, 261. ’ Ibid., Nos. 238, 260. 

' One formed by Nos. 26 and 27, and the other by 24, 23, 28-30. 

» See Ibid., pp, 3-4, “ Ibid., pp. 4-6. 

Ibid., Nos. 36-77. h Ibid., Nos, 78-120. 


« Ibid., Nob. 121-130 
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are below 10 7 and above 5 x 4/ ^ Between these two limits thQ^ 

vary considerably. Unfortunately no copperplates of Jayasirnha and 
Kumarapala are found so far. The size of the plates of Ajayapala and 
BhTma II varies between 14" x 15" and 9" x 11."“ That of the 
‘usurper’ Jayavanlasimha is almost square, 14" x IS," 

A study of the variation in size of plates of any dynasty and its 
comparison with that of the plates of the preceding and succeeding 
dynasty in the same region is useful. Since the Traikutakas did not 
embellish the genealogical portion of the inscription, their plates are 
small. The Kataccurl records, under the Gupta influence", depart from 
this practice and surcharge their genealogies with grandiloquent praises. 
This the Gurjjaras borrow, though they were not justified in doing so, 
while the Kalaccuris were, to some extent. The Calulcyas and Rastrakutas 
were successors of other traditions," consequently their plates are also 
large, and increased in size as necessity arose for incorporating exploits 
in wars." In the case of Valabhl plates, the growth in their size indicates 
not only the growth of power but also the age of the plates. For, the 
larger the plates, the later they are, more space being taken up by the 
genealogical portion." 

The script of the Girnar edicts, together with that of the Siddapuxa 
is held to constitute the Southern variety of the 
Asokan BrahmI.’ But on comparing the chief 
characteristics", in which the Girnar alphabet differs from that of the 
Northern variety, with those of the recently found edict at Maski and 
Brahmagiri, it appears that, barring a few points in which the Siddapura 
and Girnar show close resemblance, the Girnar script forms a class 
by itself," say a sub-group of the Southern variety. For the afiinities 
which the Siddapura script exhibits with that at Girnar are not found 
in those at Maski and Brahmagiri," though these two are close to 
Siddapura and form one geographical area. 

* r6«., Nos. 1S8-168. * Ibid,, Nos. 205-226. 

‘ This point will be explained below. “ To be pointed oat later, 

‘ Of., for instance, the dze of the Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsa I, El., 
XVni, p. 235. 

“ Thus a grant attributed by Fleet to Bhima II, ZA., XVIII, p, 108-9, on 
the evidence of its size, excluding other internal evidence, may be shown to be of 
Bhima I. 

’ Bdhler, Indian Palaeography, p. 34. 

' These, according to Biihler, Ibid,, are noticed in the signs for the Matrkas : 
A , A, kka.ja, ma, ra, sai the medial i, and ». and the ligatures. 

“ This point I have discussed at length separately elsewhere. 
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Two forms of Bifihmi are visible in tho Ksatrnixi inscriptions from 
Cutch and Kathiawar. The script in the Andhau inscriptions belongs to 
the “ Northern variety of LSrahmT,’’ having more affinity with the Mathura 
inscription of Soclasa* and also with tho Nasilc inscription of Usabhadata’. 
But the subsequent inscriptions", particularly that of Rudradaman at 
Junagath, show less archaic forms, and an increased number of curved 
strokes,' the script resembling thereby or actually regarded as “the 
precursor of the Southern albhabat,”' used in the Girnar inscription 
of Slrandagupta. 

Whether the alphabet of the Skandagupta’s record is a further 
development of the type already seen at Girnar, or whether it is a development 
from some other type, an earlier instance of which is found at Sanchi," 
cannot be ascertained. It is possible therefore that the former is 
only a meeting place of the Northern and Southern BrahmT, having 
perhaps little to do with the full-fledged Southern Brahmi in most of the 
Valabhl plates from Kathiawar, and those in the Trailcutaka and other 
post-Gupta inscriptions f^om southern Gujarat. These latter might 
have bean influenced by tho typo of script which is available in the 
Kadamba plates.'' 

Though the plates of tho successors of tho Tmikulakas aro engraved in 
Southern BrahmT, nevertheless, stray traces of tho Northern BrahmT occur 
in the signature of tho grantors of Gurjjara plates, whereas the Dhinki 
Grant of Jailmdova" is entirely in this form of BrahmT.- This solitary 
exception, (a few years earlier than tho Sainangadh Plates of Dantidurga," 
and from the western coast of Kathiavrar), to the ‘ prevailing' or 
conventional script of the court is, indeed, important, It, together with 
the stray cases above mentioned, indicates tliat, perhaps, the living script 

< El,, II. p. 199, plate facing p. 200. Banerji’s remarks, El., XVI, p, 21, that 
at Andhau we find three varieties of Sa, and that the third is similar to the form In 
the Mathura ins. of Sodasa, do not seem to be correct, On comparing the two 
writings the 5ai in the latter appears to be similar to type I at Andhau. At 
Andhau, therefore, we have two varieties of Sa only. 

* El., VIII, p. 78, pi. IV. “ See Appendix, Nos, 6-8. 

‘ For example In ha, ja, »a, na, ba and ya, though minor differences may be 
found among the alphabet of these insoripUons. 

‘ B/.. VIII, p. 38. 

* Sanohi Inscription of Candragupta II, Cl/., Ill, pi. iii B. 

* Of BSkusthavarman, IA„ VI, p, 22, 

* Appendix, No. 251 : cf, BOhler's remarks thereon, ° M.iXI, p. 110. 
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of Gujarat was the northern — the Nagarl form of BrahmT, from which the 
latter Devanagarl developed. 

But before we arrive at this stage, an intermediate stage is provided 
by the Eastrakuta inscriptions. It may be said that with the Rastralditas, 
the Nagari is beginning to become the script of inscriptions in Gujarat 
proper. They do not maintain the same- firmness which they show 
with regard to the use of the era.‘ As a consequence a free mixture 
of the Northern and Southern forms of letters, corresponding to some extent 
to the fact whether the plates belong to the Deccan or Gujarat branch, 
is visible. Some plates use the Northern alphabet,’ others Southern," 
while in a few the text is in Northern, the signature in Southern." 

By the 10th century the Nagan of almost the mediaeval or 
Devanagarl type was current in Gujarat and Kathiawar as the plates 
of the Caulukyas' and a little earlier plates from Una" show. 

A survey of the eras used in Gujarat epigraphs brings to light a 
number of currents and cross-currents running 
through Gujarat culture. 

Asoka’s edicts are not dated but they mention in what particular year 
of his reign they were issued. Through Ksatrapa coins and inscriptions 
Gujarat first received an era which is now known as the ^aka. But it 
never became popular there. 

The Guptas introduced their own era, which survived till, at least, the 
13th century in Kathiwar, after having been appropriated with ‘slight 


> See below. 

> The following: of Govinda HI, lA., XI, p. 137; El,, VI, p. 239; of 
Amoghavarea, El., XVIU, p. 234 ; of Kxsna II, lA., XIII, p, d5 ; of Indra III, El., 
IX, p. 30; of Dhruva III, lA., Xn, p. 179; of Govinda IV and V, El., VII. 
p, 83, and tA,, XII, p. 251. 

» The following: of ICakka II. JBBRAS., XVI, p. 108; JASB., VIII, 
p. 292 ; of Govindarija, El., II, p. 56 ; lA., V, p. 144; of Kreua II, Et , 1, p. 52. 

* The following: of Dhrnva II, BI., XXII, p. 71 ; of Karka II, Ziid,, p, 77. 

‘ Of the numerons plates only four — two of MulaiSja, Appendix, Hos. 159-60 ; 
oneof Earna, I&f({.,No. 168; andoneof Bhimall, Ibid,, No. 210— ate publlahed 
with their facsimllies. 

* No fafisimillee published ; of. Kielhorn, EL, IX, p. 1. 
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modificaliou ' ‘ by iha Maitralcas of ValabhT, though it is significant that in 
their epigraphs they neither cali it Gupta nor Valabhl, Only in a tenth 
century inscription, for the first time, is tho era called ‘ Valabhl.' ® 

The Traikujalra epigraphs mention an ora, which might liave been 
founded by them,” and which is known later as the Cedi or Kaincchurl. 
Anyhow the use of their own era shows the Tmikutaka power in the 
5th century, contemporary as they were of the Guptas, in Lata. 

Continuance of the Traiku^ka influence in the region even when 
they had departed or ceased to rule is implied by the use of the era, 
though unnamed, by the KataccurTs, Gurjjaras and Calukyas. 

‘ ' The alight modification ' is that whereas in the true Gupta era the year is 
calculated to commence with the Caitra Sukla, (Fleet, CII,, III, Introduction, 
p. 128), the same ^ear, in the era used by the Maitrakas of Valabht, commenced 
with the Kartiika Sukla 1, (immediately preceding the Caitra Sukla 1, of that very 
year), as evidenced by tbe Kaira Grant of Dharasena IV (M., XV, p. 335) and the 
Veraval Inscription of Valabhl Samvat 927. (Fled, o. c., p. 90 ; Et,, III, p. 303), 
These are the only two iasoriptiona which afford us details for calculating the date 
and thus make It possible for us to know tho cominoncoment of the era used in 
Valabhl inscriptions, Fleet regarded those two cabos as exceptions and held that 
all the other Inscriptions of the Valabht dynasty shuuld bo regarded as dated after 
the true Gupta era. But I am inclined to differ from him because (1) there are two 
insoriptions— one of a Valabht ruler himself and the other from Voraval, using an 
era called VaIabht->'Whloh depart from tbe truo Gupta era and introduce a ‘ slight 
modification ' in the Gupta era, as cxplaiaod above, 'Whereas there is only one 
Inscription (JA., XI, p, 212) — ^ond that loo of a much later date and not belonging 
to or of the reign of one of the Valabht rulers — which follows the true Gupta era, 
(II) Other grants of the Maltrakas of Valabhl afford no "exact details for calculation" 
of the commencement of the era, as Fleet himself has admitted, (o. c., p. 126). 

Hence it Is not improbable that tbe eta used in tbe Valabht grants was the 
modified Gupta era and not the true Gupta era. Fleet’s view {Ibid., pp. 72-73 and 
p. 95) that the era was modified because the Kaira grant of Dharasena was recorded 
in Gujarat where the Vlkrama era was popular is open to doubt, because the earliest 
iascrlptlon dated in the Vlkrama era found, so far, from Gujarat is the Hausot grant 
of Bhartrvaddha, £1,, XII, p 197. This is later than the grant of Dharasena IV 
Cited above, In short there is no evidence (archaeological) to presume the prevalence, 
much less popularity, of the Vlkrama era in Gujarat before the 8th century. But 
it that presumption is made, it can as well be made in the case of Kathiawar, 
which was then politically related with Malwa, — (as Hlnen Tsiang tells us, Buddhist 
Reoords of the Western World, Vol, II, p. 267) — , the traditional home of the 
Vikrama era. If this presumption is made, then It is not improbable, as 1 bold, that 
the grants of tbe Maltrakas of Valabhl were affected by the prevalence of the Vikrama 
era in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

* See below. 

* However, sea above, p, 12, f, n. 1. 
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With the Rastrakuias the ^aka era reappears (or is introduced for 
the first time’) in Late, with a new feature. This is the specification 
of the Saihvatsara, (which is different for every year), along with the 
usual details about date in a few epigraphs of the Imperial Rastralrutas 
from Gujarat". But as a rule no inscription of the Gujarat branch 
mentions it, and even now the practice of recording the Samvatsara 
is not popular in Gujarat. In the Deccan, however, the practice coming 
down from the Calukya and Itastrakute days still survives. 

As early as the Gurjara-Pratihara penetration in Gujarat,’ the 
Vikrama era was introduced there, replacing the Cedi in vogue. 
And though the RSstrakulas invariably used the ^aka, still in the 10th 
century, their feudatory, Paramara Siyaka gave preference to the 
Vikrama,* owing mainly to northern contacts. 

The Caulukyas continued the practice and tried to introduce the 
Vikrama era in southern Lata, but the local tradition seems to prefer the 
Saka.’ 


Northern Gujarat, their home province, as well as the outlying 
provinces used the Vilrrama. But in Kathiawar, the Valabhl era as 
‘Valabhi’ is called so for the first time by the Una Inscription of 
Balavarman.’ His successor," however, uses the Vikrama, perhaps 
because the province was under the Gurjara-Pratiharas. 

In the local inscriptions the Valabhi tradition persists, though in 
a few cases it seems to be ousted by the ^aka,’ Vikrama and Simha eras, 
The last is mentioned four times in Kathiawar," and twice in Rajputana. 
Whatever be the initial year of its foundation, A. D. 1109 or 1113, it 
never seems to have become popular, for it is invariably used with 
other eras. 


The cosmopolitan nature of southern Kathiawar is further illustrated 
by the Veraval Inscription wherein, besides Simha, Valabhi and Vikrama, 
the Hijari era is also mentioned.’® 


In style and matter a few aspects of inscriptions, — their nature and 
language, mythological allusions, imprecatory 
ty e an attev benedictory verses, — are here briefly discussed 

with a view to finding out, if possible, cultural impacts on each dynasty as far 
as epigraphy is concerned. 


^ If it was not current there daring the K»trapa period. 

» See Appendix, Nos. 42, 44, 47, 52, 56, 57. / 

° See Appendix, No, 262. ’ See Nos. 263-64, 

° See Ihtd., Nos, 166-67 and also 265-66. 

‘ Appendix, No. 253 A. ’’ No, 253 B. * 251 and 254. 

» 26«., Nos. 254, 214, 236. w ZWrf., No. 236. 
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The Girnar edicts of Asoka are ‘Rescripts of Morality’ written in a 
Western dialect of the Prakrit, still influenced a great deal by the Mngg.tViat] 
dialect.* And what we have to note is that the language in which these 
rescripts are couched was perhaps more suitable for the period to which 
they belong than, for instance, the imprecatory and benedictory verses of 
later epigraphs. 

From the Ksatrapa periods onwards the Gujarat inscriptions may be 
divided into four broad classes : (1) Eulogy (Prasasti-type). 

(2) Commemorative. 

(3) Donative. 

(4) Mixed : Eulogistic and Donative. 

The Junagarh Inscription of Rudradaman is a Prasasti, whereas the 
four earlier records of his are commemorative epigraphs. The former is 
composed in plain yet forcible Sanskrit prose, which by a detailed study 
has been proved to belong to a period between the epic and classical 
literature.® It is free from too long and difficult compounds and conventiona- 
lities. The commemorative epigraphs, on the other hand, are in simple 
Prakrit, The language, however, in all the subsequent epigraphs" of a 
similar nature tends towards purer Sanskrit, (as do the legends on coins). 

Classical style in Prasasti is heralded by the Skandagupta Inscription. 
From the dry prose of the earlier epigraphs, the poetry of it is a happy 
relief. Its music, from the start, rings in our ears. 

All the three Traikutaka inscriptions are donative, but whereas the 
first* is written in simple, matter-of-fact language, with only a part of the 
imprecatory verse, the second, Surat Plate of Vyaghrasena" contains a 
long eulogy of Vyaghrasena, a compound running into three lines, full of 
set phrases* which seem to have been borrowed and which did influence not 
only the phraseology of the eulogistic portion of the later epigraphs of the 
region but also that of ValabhI.® 

The KatacciirT records are of similar nature. Their eulogistic portions 
show distinct signs of Traikutaka as well as Gupta influence," which is 
subsequently reflected in all the Gurjjara" and a Calukya*" records. But the 

' For details see Hultzsch, InseripUons of Asoka, ClI,, 1, pp. Ivi-vil. 

* SeeBShler, 'Inscriptions... and Artificial Foetry ' lA,, XLII, p. 190. 

* Appendix, Ros. 7-13. ^ Ibid,. lUo, 15. 

‘ Ibid,, No. 16, e Viz,, SphJtdpifrd»ta...dravmtfvisrdftanavdpta, 11. 2-4, 

' Appendix, No. 60, line 9. 

' For details see Kielborn E/., VI, p. 300, notes 1-4. The influence of 
Xilldisa’s Sfikwttala and Raghuvamsa is also apparent in lines 7-8. 

* Appendix No. 24, lines 1-2, “ Ibid,, No. 34. 
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Calukya records exhibit other features' also which can be traced back, 
through the Kadamba records, to the Cutu Satakarnis. 

To these common characteristics of the early mediaeval epigraphs 
of Laja, the epigraph of Bhartrvaddha, though alike in nature, is an excep* 
tion. Though it immediately succeeds the Gurjjara plates, still its 
phraseology does not follow that of the latter. 

Hone of the Kastrakuta inscriptions is a pure prakasii composed 
entirely in verse. The purpose of all is donative. Nevertheless, with the 
exception of one inscription’, the genealogical part of the rest of the 
inscriptions is not different from i)rakasHs in pure verse. Yet all the 
inscriptions are absolutely identical in their descriptions of any king. 
Some give the facts in detail, others in brief, while a third group may omit 
them completely. 

This living interest we miss in the Valabhi records, all of which are in 
prose excluding the imprecatory and benedictory verses, and in which the 
conventional eulogy of Dhruvasena I, for instance, never varies for 200 years. 

Fortunately the stray inscriptions of other dynasties that have been 
discovered are free from the Valabhi stamp, as they are in respect of script 
and era also. This may indicate how little cultural influence the Valabhi 
regime had on the contemporary or later court epigraphy of Kathiawar. 
These inscriptions, except the grant of Dharanivaraha, are in prose and 
donative ; Dharaiaivaraha s genealogical portion is in verse. 

Inscriptions of the Caulukya period may be grouped into two classes: — 
(1) Donative, (2) Praiasti. Majority of inscriptions belong to the first 
class. They are no more than deeds of grants, briefly referring to the donor 
(and only at times to his family) without any eulogy and mentioning finally 
the donee and the object granted. Even the imprecatory and benedictory 
verses, which were the stock feature of the earlier inscriptions, are perfunc- 
torily given" or not given at all." The date is usually given in the beginning, 
followed by the place of origin and the name of the donor — ^features which 
remind us of the later stylo in Gujarati letters and documents. 

The language of these records reveals the influence of Prakrits as we 
pass on from the inscriptions of earlier Caulultya kings to those of the later, 
and as we meet with donations of public and private men. Thus, for 
instance, the only Prakrit words in the records of Mularaja and Bhuna 1" 
are the names of villages ; whereas a series of Prakrit words occur in the 

' For example, reference to Hanti f/uira, Uhnascf-gotra etc, 

’ Appendix, No. 47. * ZWd,, No, 161, 

* ibid,. No. 162. » Ibid., Nos. 158-165. 
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inscription of a feudatory of Kumarapala*; the Jaina inscriptions from Abu 
have invariably the proper names in Prakrit;’ and the common people and 
their occupations are referred to in the Veraval inscription of Arjunadeva.® 

To the Prarasti class belong a few records of Kumarapalas period/ 
and certain others/ These inscriptions are in verse, and describe the 
exploits of a king or the deed of an individual in a language which though 
conventional does not seem to be used for false, vainglorious praises only. 
And there is variety too. For no less than three records praise the heads 
of religious sects, and only incidentally the king. 

Not only the Asokan edicts, but also the Junagarh Inscription of 
Rudradaman is devoid of mythological allusions 
Mythological Allutions comparison of the king’s deeds with 

those of the gods®. This is first noticed in the record of Skandagupta,’ 
but is surprisingly absent from those of the Traikutakas. The 
Kajaccuri grants, imitating the Gupta records, compare their kings 
in their various virtues and powers with Dhanada, Varuna, Indra etc. 
But the Gurjjata records, sensibly enough, omit this feature in their 
borrowing from those of the Kataccurl, though we do find a few references 
to gods.® The Calukyas pick up the fondness for Varaha incarnation, in 
addition to that for Subrahmaijya and the Saptamatrs, which they inherit 
from their Deccan and Karnataka predecessors. 

The Rastrakuta inscriptions in this respect are considerably rich. 
They show acquaintance not only with the various aspects of 6iva, and 
avataras of Visnu, which is not imusual, but also with that of VIotu 
as Krsna, while there are allusions to important personalities of the 
Mahabharata and Sahasrarjuna. But references to the Ramayarja 
heroes are very few. There is one reference, important for settling the 
antiquity of certain parts of the Bhagavata Purana, which says that 
Karkaraja made Dharma fourfold.® 

The Valabhi inscriptions, in spite of their conventional outlook, 
contain very few mythological allusions or comparisons with gods. The 
inscription of Droiiasimha," perhaps the first Maitraka king, has no eulogy; 
that of his successor*’ compares him to Dharmaiaja; while ^iladitya III is 

1 lUd„ No. 181, a Ihid., No. 220. » Ihid,, No. 236. 

< Ibid., Nos. 184, 187, 202. ‘ Ibid., Nos. 215, 233, 244. 

‘ Though both the records show high respect for Brahmanas. 

' Appendix, No, 14, lines 1-3 etc. 

In lines 3 and 4, for instance, of the Kavi Grant of Dadda. 

» 2A.,3flI, p. 156. w fW(i..No. 59. “ 76«.,No. 60. 
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compared to Purusotlama who produced the Cintamani,* and ^laditya VI 
to Purusoitama as Govardhanadhara and Nrsiriiha.” 

The purely donative inscriptions of the Caulukyas avoid eulogy as a 
rule, though it is difficult to account for this practice, for almost the first 
inscription of Mularaja" compares him to Brahma, Visnu, ^iva and other 
gods. Inscriptions of the subsequent rulers always refer to ^iva as 
Bhavanipati, and occasionally to Visnu. 

The Vadnagar Pra^sti^, (which for our purpose is more important 
than others which are in praise of religious heads), invokes ^iva and praises 
Brahma, but except Kumarapala who is compared to Varaha, none of his 
predecessors is compared in virtue or exploits with any god. The Cintra 
Praksti” speaks of Arjunadeva as an avaiara of Krsna, and of Sarangadeva 
as ^atangadhara. 

No particular opening formula or words are found in the Ksatrapa 
Opening & Closing inscriptions from Andhau, but the word Siddham 
Formula occurs-in all the subsequent inscriptions.® And 

the same formula occurs in Skandagupta’s inscription. The inscriptions 
of the Trailrujakas, Kalaccurls, Gurjjaras and Calulcyas have Om Svasti 
or only Svasti. A little variety is afforded by the Raslraltuja records. 
The earliest inscription of Kakka’ has no auspicious formula to begin 
with, whereas the subsequent inscriptions have first only ‘Sa vo,..’, 
which is immediately supplemented by prefixing Om. Then, from the 
time of Dhruva III, we find generally 'Svasti' added on to 0«t,“ To 
this general rule an exception is found in an inscription of Dantivarma®, 
which has the formula 'Om, Om Buddhdya, and another in a grant of 
Govinda V“ which after Om begins with the verse ‘Jayati..,'Th& Maitraka 
inscriptions have either the formula Om Svasti or Svasti, 

In the Caulukya records the formula may be said to vary according 
to the nature of the inscriptions. Purely donative records of the kings 
themselves have no auspicious formula, but simply the words 'Rdjdvali... 
or, In the earlier records simply Om ; and in later records Svasti or Om 
Om Namah Bhagavate is found in an inscription of Karjja,'” and 
Om Namah iivdya in the Mangrol, and Vadnagar Prakstis of Kumarapala 

‘ ;6W.,No. 128. » I6«,No. 148. ' Ibid., Tt(o. \59. 

* ZWd.iNo. 187. ‘ Wd., No. 244. 

■ According to Stein, IHQ., IX, p. 226 this may be due to the SataTahana 

contact. 

’ Appendix A, No. 41. • Ibid., No, 50. * Ibid., 51, 

w Ibid., No. S7. “ E.G„Z6»d., Nos. 158-59 

Ibid., No. 210 and' 213 respectively. “ Ibid., No, W6. 
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(or his time) and Dhara’s Prasasti.* Otn Svasti Jayascabhyudayakoa 
occurs in two inscriptions from Kathiawar and in an inscription of 
Ajayaiala. The Jaina Inscriptions from Abu have Om Vahde Scerasvafi, 

No closing formula is found in the Ksatrapa, Traikutaka and the 
Kataccurl records. All the Gurjjara records, except one,® and all the 
Maitraka records close with the words ‘Svahasto mama! 

The Rastrakuta records supply interesting variations. Earlier grants 
merely mention the writer’s name f the later either Svahasto mama* or 
its equivalents Uataih mama or Rdjdsvamukhadesena, but in two cases 
Mangalam Mahd &nh, or only inli and once Otn Namah 

Donative grants of the Caulukyas usually end with the words. By 

the (king) ;or By the writer ; once with the words Svahasto mama', 

once with Mangalam Mahdknf/ and twice or so with ^ubham Bhavatu. 

This study of the opening and closing formulas from Gujarat inscrip- 
tions shows that the word ‘ Siddham' which became current in early 
Brahmi inscriptions*" somehow did not become popular in later Gujarat 
epigraphical writings. In its place were substituted ‘Svasti^ and Om and 
later, with the spread of Bhakti cult (?), names of deities — Siva, Vasudeva, 
Sarasvatl, for instance. 

The same tendency is indicated in the closing formulas. The practice 
of putting the writer’s name and the expression to. the effect ‘ This is by 
king’s order’ — found for the first time in a few Asokan edicts — appears to 
undergo a modification for the first time in Southern Gujarat at about the 
9th century by the addition of auspicious or religious formulas. In Northern 
Gujarat and Kathiarrar this change is noticed in about the 12th century. 


Invocations at the outset, beginning with the inscription of Skanda- 

r _ gupta, are usually to Brahma, Visqu, or ^iva. 

Invocations Etc. \ tr. j A- I- * i, 

at times to Vispu and Siva, sometimes to all 

of them, and in a few cases to Buddha, But that to a devi or Ganesa 

is found for the first time in an inscription of Kunwrai^a’s time 

from Somnath. 


‘ 'lW(i.,Nos. 181, 187 and 215. 

’ /bill., No, 26. Note that only the order is changed, s^hasto,,.,,, being 
placed earlier, 

* ma,, Nos. 41-44 and 47. ‘ Ibid., Nos. 45. 49-55. 

' Jbfd., Nos. 56-57. » Ibid., No. SB. ’ /6id„ No, 205, 

» Zbfd,, Nos. 205 and 215. » ZWrf., Nos. 187 and 218. 

« For their distribution see Stein, IRQ., IX, p. 226. 
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The imprecatory and benedictory verses, warning the future kings 
against depriving the donee of the grant and extolling the benefits of makin g 
a grant, are of a stereotyped nature right from the Traikutaka to the end 
of the Caulukyan period. Variation in details, terminology®, quantity etc., 
however, are found. More matter is found, for instance, in some Rastrakuta 
records® than in those of other dynasties, whereas some of the Caulukyan 
records give these verses very briefly or omit them entirely. 

Do these verses owe their origin to the Puranas®, or to the ideas which 
were current in India from a remote antiquity, and echoes of which are also 
found in Anoka’s edicts" ? 

No seal or any other emblems are found on the Maurya and 
Ksatrapa inscriptions nor on the Trikutaka and 

ShidIcois ^ i a 

Kataccun copperplates. 

The Gurjjara copperplates have usually a “roughly circular seal", in 
relief, on a countersunk surface with a device" and below the legend ; 
“Samanta Daddah.” On the Ilao Grant the figure may be that of 
a Garuda(?),’ 

Only one of the plates of the Gujarat Calukyas has preserved its 
seal which is round, having a diameter of li"; on it there are the 
letters Sn-asraya* But another plate found from the Nasik district 
has on its seal the letters Jaya Sraya and below them a half lotus and 
above a crescent moon.® 

Majority of the Rastrakuta plates have a seal. Unfortunately very 
few of these seals are published. But on the strength of their description 
by the various editors wo can trace a kind of evolution in their device. 

* IMd„ No. ZOi; Gane^a as Vlghnaharta is also referred to in the Vadaagar 
Fra&sti of Kumarapala, verse 18; then in Cintra Pra^sti, Ibid,, No. 244. 

* E. G., in the Valabhi records, Ibid,, Nos. 60-63. ® E. G., Ibid., No, 43. 

' A few have been already traced by Fargiter in some Paronas and the 
Mahabharaia. See JRAS,, 1912, pp. 248-254. 

' Cf. Girnar edicts No. 6, line 13-14, No. 9, line 8-9, No, 11, line 4 which say 
that Asha’s descendants should act for the welfare of the people ; that charity in 
this world begets Svarga and punya in the next world. In the Sanchi and the 
Delhi Pillar edicts is found the expression 'as long as the Sun and the Moon shall 
shine’, while in the Mysore group of edicts we find the important expression, 'Bs» 
Parana pakitV, 'This is an ancient rule.’ 

° Fleet farther adds that the meaning of this is not apparent, but may be some 
emblem of Sun worship. Ibid,, No. 2^. Very rarely the seal is reproduced, and 
whenever it is, it is not distinct. 

1 Ibid No. 33. * Ibid,, No. 35. 


9 Ibid., No, 39, 
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The seal of the Gujarat Rastrakula Kakka (^aka 679 ) had a Garuda 
but it is now broken.^ That of Govinda III (Saka 730 ) is said to have on 
it a seated ^iva.“ On looking at the indistinct photograph*, I find that the 
nose of the central figure is very prominent and the face very peculiar, 
which may be Garuda’s and not that of ‘^iva*. Moreover some 
representation, like wings, is seen on either side of the central figure. 

The seal on Amoghavarsa’s Sanjan Plates has, as described by 
Bbandarkar,* " a Garuda in high relief on a countersunk surface on a 
lotus seat facing full front, with his prominent bealt nose and holding a 

snake in each hand. Two discs are seen above the ears of Garuda on 

Garuda’s proper right, there is a representation of Ga^apati in the upper 
corner and lower down an indistinct Chatiri and a lamp. On his left, 
near the top is the same goddess standing in front of an animal ( perhaps 
a lion } and holding a ladle in her right hand, below her a Chauri, and 
near the bottom a Svastika.” 

Keeping the central figure Amoghavarsa’s successors incorporate 
more symbols. For instance, on the seal of KrsQa II ( A.D. 910)* there is 
no goddess ; on that of Indra III there are the emblems: a Uhga, ahkusa 
and a lamp, whereas on that of Govinda IV ( A.D. 930) there are found a 
dagger, a bow and an arrow. 

In all the seals from Amoghavarsa onwards, the central figure is 
definitely Garuda. On this analogy the figures on earlier seals must be 
identified with that of Garuda. No room for doubt exists, apart from this 
objective evidence, because the Sanjan Plates of Amoghavar^ actually 
mention Garuda as the mudra^ of the Rastrakuto, 

This Garuda-motive is also found on the seals of the Faramaras of 
Malwa,^ and this is, I think, another proof of their relationship, both 
through blood and politics, with the I^trakutes. 

‘ J6»d.,No. 37. » No. 42. « ;&»d.,No. 42. 

< Ibid,, No, 5Z, The recently published Brahmanpalli grant is said to have 
Garuda only. Ibid,, No. 46. 

‘ Ibid,, No. 55. Though in the New Copperplate of Dhruva II (Saka 806) 
Altekar mentions only Garuda, holding hooded snakes in either hand. Ib’id,, No. 53. 

‘ Cf. Bhagnd samasta bhupalct mudra garuda mudraya, lbid„No, 52, p. 249. 

^ For instance the Harsola and Ahmedabad Plates of Siyaka. Ibid,, Nos. 
263-66, have Garuda with serpents end wings, though other objects are missing. 
For others see Ray, DHNI,, II, p. 852. Indore Grant, lA., VI, p, 48 and p, 
862-863, which describes grants of Bhoja of Malwa : also p. 873, Mandhata Plate 
of Jayaslmha, EJ,, III, p. 46 after which it seems to disappear. It is also found on 
the Rastrakutas of Betul, Ray, o.c., I, p. 557 citing M., XVIII, p. 230, However, 
If there were no other points of contact, not much reliance can be placed on this 
point as Garuda-mottve was very common. 
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All Ihe seals of the Maitralas of Valabhi, which have been preserved, 
have generally an oval surface and a round back. It is at times divided 
into two sections. In the upper is a bull (Nandi) with the face to the right; 
below are the words ^ri BhaUakah.^ Very rarely is the face of the 
Nandi to the left.* 

None of the seals of the Caulukyas of Anhilvada have been preserved. 
But the extant copperplates definitely indicate their existence in some 
cases. A few inscriptions show other features. For instance the Kadi 
plates of Mularaja have at the end of the first plate a bull couchant and 
facing thte.-nght.'’ The Chitor inscription of Kumarapala has some figure 
in its middm which is not identified; while on the left hand of the second 
plate of Ajayapala’s copperplates' at the end of the writing, says Fleet, 
are the figures of the Moon, and the Sun and a god seated on a lotus, with 
4 hands and 4 heads, which must be Brahma. 


* Cf. Ganesagadh Plates of Dhruvasena I, Ibid,, No. 64, 

’ A bull, couchant and facing the proper right, is also found on the seals of 
early Fallavas. See El,, VI, p. 84, 

‘ Appendix, No. 159, p. 191-93. 

‘ Ibid.. No. 184. 


« Ibid,, NO. 205. p. 80. 



CHAPTER VIII 

NUMISMATICS 


A brief survey of the evolution of coinage in ancient Gujarat is best 
understood by treating it under its various subdivisions : — 

(«) Form and fabric. 

(fc) Symbols. 

(o) Coin legends, (their character). 

(d) Date. 

(e) Bust of the king etc. 

The Greeks in a sense laid the foundation of Gujarat coinage* on 
which the superstructure was built by the succeeding rulers”. 


Pre-Greek Coini 


The pre-Greek, perhaps indigenous, coins of Gujarat are a few very 
small coins of silver, weighing about 5 grains ; 
they have the symbols: Svastika, Trisula, and 
Cakra', some have on the obverse a misshapen elephant, on the reverse 
something like a circle.” 


This dearth of information we are now able to supplement by the coins 
recently acquired from Kamrej, Nav^ri district, Southern Gujarat, and 
those excavated from Amreli, Kathiawar, by the Baroda Archaeological 
Department. 

From Kamrej various kinds of coins were obtained. Among these are 
some punch-marked, supposed to be Kar^panas, and a few cast and 
Avanti or Ujjain coins. No information about the punch-marked coins is 
yet published. The Avanti coins are of various types. A few are of silver 
and the rest of copper; (both) are either square or circular in shape.” 

Only one cast coin and a few ‘Tribal’ coins are described,” whereas 
Avanti coins from Amreli are not discussed at all. 

The Bactrian Greeks did away with everything but the fabric. Though 

_ , « . they issued many varieties of coins in their north- 

Greek Corns ^ 

western dominions their Gujarat coins have : 


' As perhaps in other parts of India. * Mentioned in Chapter II. 

' BG,, 1, p. 17. May we regard the symbols on Gujamt coins as Manrya ? 
They resemble to some extent those mentioned by Jayaswal in JRAS,, Jnly 1936, 
p, 137, pis. II-IV. 

* JNSI., 1939, p. 20. 

‘ Oetsdls are not given here, for those given by thewrlt^in arenot 
posMble to check in-tbephotographs (pi. IV), which are indistinct, * Do, 
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i. Form : round or square.* 

ii. Fabric : silver and copper.® 

iii. Weight : Drachm, (about 60 grains) and obot (o).’ 

iv. Coin legend in Greek, round the helmeted bust of king, on the 
obverse; on the reverse the legend in Kharosthi.* 

V. A monogram. 

vi. A bust of the king with head either helmeted or bare and filleted- 
generally on the obverse.” 

vii. On the reverse, figure of a standing god or goddess.” 

None of the coins is dated. 

Ksaharata Ksatrapas, the successors of Greeks in Gujarat, discarded 
Knharata Kaatrapa Coins many of the Greek features. 

The coins of Bhumalca’ are : 

i. of copper, 
and have 

ii. among the symbols an arrow, discus, thunderbolt, dharmaoakra, 
lion-capital. 

iii. for legend, inscription in IGiarosthI and Brahmi and sometimes 
in both. 

iv. bust on the obverse. 

It would be apparent that the traces of Greek influence are few,” It 
is probable that there was not enough lime for this influence to work on the 
Kaharatas, as they were in Gujarat for a short while only, and during that 
period were mainly connected with the Deccan. 

^ Drachm of Menander and Apollodotus ; square, copper coins of ApoUodotus. 

‘ Silver of Eucratides, Menander and Apollodotus ; copper of the latter only. 

* Obols of Eucratides : drachmae of Menander aud Apollodotus, 

* These are here omitted ; but they mention the name of the king who issues 
the coins thus, "of the King, saviour, Apollodotus or Menander," as the case nay be. 
For details see Brown, Coins of India •, Gaidiaer, British Sittseum Catalogue ; 
'Whitehead, Punjab Museum Catalogue. 

‘ The copper coins of Apollodotus-both round and square-have no bust of the 
king either on the obverse or reverse ; instead they have the standing Apollo with 
an arrow in his right hand, bow in the left and the tripod respectively, 

‘ Athene on Menander’s ; Apollo on Apollodotus', 

’ Of his successor Nahapana's not yet found in Gujarat. 

' Of course there is the bust in imitation of the Greek coins, but it U 
eottdderably different from the Greek bust. 


34 
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The symbols and the legend, on the contrary, show contact with the 
early Andhras and Kusanas, and the prevalence of Buddhism in the province. 


Most interesting are the coins of the second dynasty of the Ksatrapas. 

All the varied influences are clearly reflected 
Kaatrapa Coins them, which will be evident by a detailed 

examination. The coins are : — 


of silver, lead, and copper. 


ii. round, and square, 
and have 

iii. bust of the king on the obverse. 

iv. legend in Greek characters on the obverse. 

V. and on the reverse legend (in early coins) both in the Brahml and 
Kharostii ; later only in Brahml. 

V. among the symbols, a star, a cresent surmounting the oaitya and 
beneath wavy line. 

vi. date in ^aka eta and in Brahml numerals, on the obverse, behind 
the king’s head." 


The Greek features still surviving are noticed in the fabric, bust of the 
king, and in the legend on the obverse. 

In respect of weight the silver coins are usually 34 grains, called 
“hemidrachms," thus differing a little from those of the Greeks. The 
Greek l^end gradually died out‘; first it becomes a meaningless imitation, 
while a few words continue to appear on the Gupta coins. The bust is 
immortalised; it is accepted by the Ksatrapas, and handed over to the 
Guptas who retain it in their Gujarat coinage, though stamped with 
their personality. 


^ Fotin coins, are as a rale, confined to Msilwa ; 'whereas only one coin of 
copper, that of Jivadaman, son of Casjana, Is found. 

® This feature is not found on the coins of earlier rulers— even those of 
Rudradaman (c. 150 A. U.) It is noticed for the first time on the coins of Jivadaman 
(c, 178); a change In the fashion was made by Iwaradatta, the intruder ; he dated 
his coins in regnal years. Sxnmi Suhhasena (c. 382 A. X>.) added the words 
'varsy, 'in the year’, before the date. 

' Legible Greek inscriptions are found on the coins of Castana and his son 
Jivadaman. From the time of Rudradaman I (c. 130 A. D.— 130 A. D.) they 
fascome meaningless, but their traces continue to appear up to the end of the 
dynasty (c. 390 A. B,}, 
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In KharosthT on the Greek and early Ksatrapa coins is visible the 
spread of a new influence from north-western India into Gujarat. But its 
source soon dried up, which is evident from its disappearance on the later 
Ksatrapa coins.* 

The symbols — caitya* etc. — reveal the early Andhra contact. This 
replacement of the Greek by the native symbols suggests that the ideas 
brought by the new rulers with them were not significant to the people 
so that the old symbols had to be reintroduced. 

The Brahml coin-legend° is in the ascendant as far as its language is 
concerned; it tends towards pure, classical Sanskrit, gradually displacing 
the Prakrit.* But the script towards the end of the dynasty becomes 
unreadable*, as letters lose their individuality, indicating perhaps that as 
scholarship advances art deteriorates. 

Before passing over to the coins of the Guptas, reference must be made 
. here to the Roman coins and influence in Gujarat. 

Oman oins Though, till now, only one coin (of Lucius 

Virus) Is found*, The Roman influence must be very great, from about the 
1st century A.D., as direct sailing between Broach and the Mediter- 
ranean ports was then established,’ and also as, owing to the preponderance 
of Indian exports, Rome had to pay in silver dinarii and gold aurei* instead 
of goods. But it is suggested by Warmington’ that the coins were melted 
down by the ^akas ( Ksatrapas ). Hence they are rare in Gujarat and 
have left little influence on the local coinage*”, except perhaps with a 
single trace of the Roman alphabet mixed with Greek on the coins 
of Nahapana. 


' Found on the coins of Bhumaka and Nabai«na, a few traces on that of 
Castana, but no more afterwards. 

‘ Mow Identified as mountain. Of. a similar representation of a mountain on a 
seal impression from the Palace of Knossos, Morgan, Prehistoria SlaM, fig, ISS. 

‘ Usually in the form “R^'no Mahaksatrapasa Rudrasimhasa (this name 
of course changes) putrasa rajno Mahaksatrapasa Ddmaseitirsa.” 

* Cf, above the evidence from inscriptions ; the best instance is the transforma- 
tion of the genitive sa to sya. For details see Rapson, CAD,, p, cxxvlii, 

' Ibid.,pp. cxxxviii and cxUv. 

* At Nagdhara, Jalalpur Taluq, Surat Diet. JRAS., 1904, p. 399, 

’ Warmington, Oommefoe between the Roman Empire and India, p, 46, 

’ Ibid,, p, 270. interpreting the words of The Per (plus that at Broach 
exchange was made to the advantage of the Romans because the latter at times got 
in exchange silver coins of Saka and Andhra kings, 

* Ibid,, p, 290. “ Ibid,, p. 297. 
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Gupta coins indicate further play of new forces (which may be 

Gapta Coins called Gangetic or Madhyadesi) upon Gujarat. 

The coin-types vary with each successive ruler, 
but still their features may be summed up and discussed as follows ; — 

(i) Shape ; round. 

(ii) Fabric: silver, and copper coated with silver.^ 

(iii) Obverse : bust of the king. 

Date, behind the king’s head, in Gupta era.* 

Traces of corrupt Greek legend. 

Reverse : symbol, Garuda, cluster of dots, wavy line beneath border 
of dots, bull couclant to the right", altar with fire burning on it.‘ 

(iv) Legend, usually on the reverse thus ; 

Paramabhagavata maharajadhiraja srJ Kumamgupta 
M ahendraditya.^ 

Here the new features are the various symbols, and purely Sanskrit 
legend in the nominative. Of the existing features, the Guptas kept the 
bust, bearing, however, their personality. The manner of putting the date 
th^ retained, introducing, however, their era. 

But both in fabric and weight they closely follow their predecessors. 
Why did the Guptas not give a gold currency to Gujarat, which they had 
introduced in all other parts of their empire ? Whether the reasons were 
economic or political it is difficult to say now. 

So also in the matter of the legend, Though it shows a definite 
departure from that on the K^trapa coins, the latter being always in 
the genitive, still we miss the fulness, variety and the poetry noticed on 
their coins in other parts of the empire, while the nominative form of 
their legend is also found on the coins of the Trailcutakas.” As regards 

J All of Kumaragupta and found from Valabhi, hence called the Valabhl fabric. 

* Indicated by the letter (v<r) instead of 'var^e'. 

* Found on coins of Skandagupta— of base metal. See Allan, o. C., p. 121. 

* On the coins of Skandagupta from Cutch. The interpretation U Allan’s 
(GC., p. oi.). The BG,, I, i, p, 71 read it as altar and one upright and two side- 
jets of water, Neither of these readings seems to be correct, The things look more 
like a plant and badn : though not Tulsl plant, as it is totally different. It has 
very small leaves. 

* It varies a little with other kings, but there is not that rich variety which Is 
found in the coins of the home provinces. 

* See below. 
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the matter on Gujarat coins, for the first time the rulers proclaim their 
faith on coins (though imn^ediately to be followed by the Traiknjalias), 
thus introducing to Gujarat, by more ways than one, to their pursuit 
of the old cults, perhaps fallen into abeyance. 

The symbols; Bull, Garuda, etc., are new to Gujarat, though Garuda 
is found on early Greelt coins,* and Bull on those of the Kusanas. But 
of these only the Bull survives through Valabhi coins and plates right 
down to the time of Mularaja.“ 

From the Gupta coins, then, Gujarat partook of all the varied foreign 
and indigenous, old and new, influences, which the Guptas had absorbed in 
the Gangetic delta, maintaining at the same time its constitution. 

The Traikutaka coins have 
TraikuUka Coins 

(i) Shape: round. 

(ii) Fabric: silver. 

(iii) On the obverse a bust but no traces of date behind the 
king’s head; nor the decadent Greek inscription; on the 
reverse, a oaitya, star and an inscription as in the case of the 
Gupta coins, 

I The indigenous" features here are the symbols ; the foreign, Greek or 
Ksatrapa bust. The legend is partly Ksatrapa and partly Gupta. The 
former because it is patronymic ; the latter as it is in the nominative, and 
uses the prefix sn before the name of the king and declares the Vaisnava 
faith of the rulers. 

The Traikutaka coins are the best illustration of the condition of 
southern Gujarat. In them are treasured all the native and foreign influences 
of about 500 years or more, though a few features — ^for example, the Greek 
characters, are absent. 

The outstanding features of Gujarat coinage during this period must 
be noted: the continued preference given to silver and its almost uniform 
standard; second, the use of bust for representing the king. A typical 
instance of the survival of the Greek tradition. 

* Though perhaps with the Greeks Garn^ bad not the same significance as 
with the Guptas. 

^ On one of his plates, See above p. 183, 

' They may be imitations of the Andhra or the Ksatrapa ; 'indigenous’ is used 
in the sense of the earliest. 
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Coins: Mediaeval Period 


The early as well as the late mediaeval periods are both remarkable so 
far as coins are concerned. Curiously no coins of 
any dynasty except those of the Maitrakas of 
Valabhl have yet turned up. Even these are few. They are noticed by 
Allan* and the present writer had the opportunity to study them in the 
British Museum. They are very rough, irregular in shape and bear on one 
side the figure of a Bull. 


Even more curious is the absence of any coins of the Caulukyas of 
Anhilvada. A vast and prosperous empire as theirs must have had its own 
coinage. People in Gujarat ( particularly in Patan ) hardly realise this. 
They began to wonder when I inquired of the Caulukya coins at Patan.’ 
Perhaps a systematic exploration and even trial diggings at the site of the 
Sahasralihga talao may turn up a few coins besides other material.* 


' GC„ p. exxx, citing JBBRAS , 1861, p. Hv — xxi and 1867, p. xiii, and 
recently some in the Numismatia Supplement, JRASB,, 1937. 

° Muni Pnnyavijayajl of the Sagar Apasaii, Patan, told me that a few years 
hack some coins were dog up while preparing a road outside the city limits, near the 
site of the Sahasralihga talao. Unfortunately they were not brought to the notice of 
any numismatist, and have since then disappeared. 

* The view that the Caulukyas must have had their own coinage surprleingly 
receives support from the discovery of a gold coin from U. P. which is believed to 
bo of Siddharaja Jayasimha. See JRASB., Letters, III, 1937, No. 2, article 348, 



PART V 

CHAPTER IX 

ADMINISTRATION 

LITTLE evidence exists at present to form any idea of the political 
status of Gujarat and its administrative machinery prior to the 
Maurya period. The village, and groups of villages, might have been 
some of the territorial units governed by the Gramadhipati or Grdmam, 
and other local officers as described, incidentally, by the epics and 
some pre-Maurya works.^ 

Contemporary and subsequent epigraphic evidence indicates that 
Gujarat-Kathiawar were included in the Maurya 

Maurya empire from the time of Candragupta. However, 

it is not known for certain what territorial name or names were given to 
these parts of Western India, nor what the position of their ruler or rulers 
was. It is possible that the whole of Gujarat-Kathiawar was also called 
jdnapada' and its constituents ; rdsira* vi^aya,*, pradesa^ dhdre? and 
grama, as somewhat similar territorial division’ can be made out from the 

^ Recently the existence of town and village oEBcers has been noted also in the 
Rgvedlc period. See Joehi, Conoeptians Baonomiques et Politiques Dans Vlnds 
Anoienaa D'Apres La Rigveda; of, CHI., I, p. 91-2. 

’ It meant a "country” in general. Cl. Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka, 
C.I.I., (New Edition), I, pp. 14, 123. Kautalya, Afthasastra, Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series, No. LXXXII, Yoi, I, p. 343 also uses it in this sense. Bbandarkar, 
Aioka, ( Second Edition ] , p. 64, thinks that it was applied to the territory under 
the direct sway of the emperor. 

' Rdstra does not occur in A^kan inscriptions, but its existence seems to be 
implied by such officers as Ri (Ri) strika and Rathika Hultzsch, o. c., pp, 10 
and 74, Kaufalya, o. c,, I, pp. 37, 61, 131, 136, 230, etc., uses it in a general sense 
meaning a 'country'; at p. 78 perhaps in a technical sense. He frequently refers to 
the officer who governed It, viz,, Ras^apala. 

' Viqaya is not used in A^okan inscriptions in the sense of a district, In (he 
Sarnath pillar it is used along with Kola, and Hultzsch translates it as a territory 
surrounding forts. Eautalya, o. c., Ill, 181 etc., uses it in a general sense meaning 
a ‘country’ 

' From Fradesika, Hultzsch, o. c., pp, 52 and 73 ; and Fradesta, Kautalya, 
O.C., I, p. 346, 

° Cf. Hultzsch, 0 . c., pp. 162 and 166: and ahale from Sarnath and 
Rupnath Edicts, 

’ Whether the units grdma, ahara, etc,, were originally natural divisions, i. e., 
based on the lie of the land or on other reasons cannot be decided until detailed 
Information la available which can be used for intensive geographical study, 
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Asokan inscriptions and Kautalya’s Artha'sasira, and because, excepting 
the third unit, other territorial terms are found in later epigraphs. 

The status of Gujarat-Kathiamr at this period seems to be that of 
an outlying ‘ province ’ of the empire ruled by a Rastriya ( governor ? ) or 
Raja who was, probably, directly under the ‘ viceroy ’ of Malwa.' Within 
this framework it is possible the ‘ province ’ was autonomous, independent 
with regard to its internal administration only," as some scholars think.’ 
But its ‘ governor ’ was, in the first instance, appointed by the emperor 
himself, who, under Candragupta and A^ka, were Vaisya-Pusyagupta and 
Yavana Tusaspha respectively. Asoka’s reason for selecting an Iranian (?) 
might have been dictated by the cultural contacts established by him, 
besides the political exigencies of the time.’ 

For the internal administration no evidence is available at present. 
Granting the existence of local forms of territorial units and names of 
officers, some sort of a system consisting of a Mantri, Amatya or Saciva, and 
a Mantriparisad to advice the Mahamatra (‘provincial governors’) or Raja’, 
various district, judicial, revenue and police officers such as Rastrapala, 
Sthanika*, Gopa’, Pradesika’, or Pradeste®, Dharma-mahamatras”, Rajukas“, 
Yutas”, ( or Yuktas )“, Upayuktas”, Nagaravyavaharikas”, Nayaka” which 
existed in the Mauryan administration, may be expected. 

As soon as the Mauryan power became weak, it appears that this 
region which formed the western fringe of the empire was split up into 
several completely autonomous states, for the Indo-Greelrs met with local 
kings of Cutch and Surastrene." 

' Perhaps it vras this practice which was continued by the Saka and Ku^na 
emperors and their satraps. 

More or less like our present British Indian provinces. 

" Raychaudhurl, Political History of Ancient India, pp. 193 and p. 196, 
because Kautalya, o. c,, III, p, 144 refers to Saurdstra-sangha, 

‘ Farts of Sind and the Punjab, before the Invasion of Alexander, were under 
Darius, the emperor of Iran, and Gnjant>Kithiawar had ccmmerctal relations with 
ports on the Persian Gulf, Egypt and Babylonia. So there might be some foreign 
population and influence In the ' province 

Kautalya, o. c., II, p. 186. * Ibid,, head of i of e.jana^ada. 

’’ Ibid., I, p 348, head of five or ten villages, " Hultzsch o c., p, 52, 

* Kautalya, o. c., II, p. 202“3. “ Hultzsch, o. c., p. 8-9. 

“ Ibid,, p. 4. '* Ibid. Kautalya, o. c., I. 

** Ibid,,l, p. 160. IStd,, n, 202-03 (as Faura-vyavabirika). 

*• Ibid, w Tarn, Greeks of Baotria and India, p. 169. 
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Under the Greeks Gujarlt-Kathiawir, ( from the formation of the 
g word Surastrene), is believed to have become a 

Greek province like the Seleucid eparchies, but 
with this difference that it was not a full-fledged eparchy, that is, 
subdivision of a satrapy, but was a full satrapy with a governor responsible 
only to the king. These governors were usually generals, sfrafegot*. How 
far Tarn is justified in arriving at this conclusion from the mention of 
differently named provinces by Greek merchants and geographers cannot be 
checked from the Indian side’. But it is possible that the difference in 
status of an eparchy in India from that of the Seleucid was due perhaps to 
the Greeks’ retention or imitation of indigenous organisations. 

Gujarat again became an outlying province during the early rule of 
the ^akas or during the_ Andhra conquest, when for a brief period 
Suratha formed part of the Andhra empire. 


Its status must have improved considerably when Rudradama 


Ksatrapa 


established himself in Malwa more or less as an 
independent king of Western India. Under him 


the entire province of Anarta and Surastra was governed by his Amatya, 
« Pahlava Suvisakha." 


Further details of territorial division and administration are not 
available from the Ksatrapa inscriptions. But it appears that names 
of territorial units like rattha ( rastra ?), or ahara might have been 
prevalent in Gujarat-Kathiawar as they were in Aparanta ( part of modern 
Konkan),* the Deccan,’ Karnataka,’ and the south’ under the Andbras, 
Cutu-Satakannis, Kadambas and the early Pallavas, from the 2nd to the 
5th century A. D. Like these immediate and further neighbours of 
Gujarat, the province might have had Amatyas, Ratthikas, Desadhikas, 
Dandanayakas', Senapati and other officers’ to govern the province, its 


1 Ibid., p. 240. 

° Many of Tain’s deductions are questioned, and rightly, by Johnston in 
JRAS„ April, 1939, pp. 217-40. 

‘ El., VIII, Naslk Ins. No. 2 and Janagadh Ins., p. 60 and pp, 44-45, 
respectively. 

Cl. Sop£raka-«A»rcr, Kanherl Ins., ASWI., V, No, 5, p. 75. 

' Ct. Govadhana and KSpara-aftara, Naslk Ins. BI,, VIII, pp. 65 and 82. 

‘ Ins. of Cutu family In N. Mysore, EC., VII, No, 263, p. 251, 

’ Cf, Satahanl-m^^Aci, Hirhadagalli Fls„ El,, I, p. 2 and VI, p, 88. 

‘ Cf, Mat Ins. of Huvishka ; also Sanohi Ins, of Svami Jivadaman, 
El., KVJ, p. 232, 

' For a fuller list see references cited in Notes 6 and 7. 


25 
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subdivisions, and to manage ditTerent functions of the state. One of the 
functions of the Senapati seems to have been to superintend over the 
composition of a grant by supplying_ to the composer information about 
king’s conquests, etc.*, for many of the Andhra grants assign this work to 
a Senapati. The practice, as will be noticed below, was also observed 
by the Guptas, and became common with the Maitrakas of Valabln and 
other early mediaeval dynasties. 

The Guptas, being conquerors from eastern India, appointed like 
g their predecessors, a “ governor ” called Gopta, 

named Parnadatta, to protect the entire “province" 
of Surastra.“ I-Iow tlie province and its comiX)nents were called and ruled 
is not mentioned by the inscription. But a contemporary record tells us 
that Laja ( southern Gujarilt ) was called a visaya'\ It is doubtful if any 
part of Kathiawar or Gujarat was named a bhiihti as in Bihar and Bengal*. 
The territorial division might liave been into the following graded series : 
gmma," sthali^, ^athahe^, mandala, aharc^ and visaya,^'‘ For these are 
some of the names of units which arc regularly mentioned in the 
contemporary inscriptions from the neighbouring countries" and later on 
from those of Gujarat-Kathiawar. 

' Cf. The expression Btaaaa kfeoyain ... S'mdhivignfhika ... Harisenaaya, 
AUahabad Pillar Ins. of Samudragnpta, CII., Ill, p. 10. The expression, translated 
literally, would imply that all Senapatis were poets. 

“ Junagadh Ins. of Skandagupta, Ibid , p. 59. 

' Unless the word is used in a general sense, meaning a 'country'. Mandasor 
Ins. of Kumaragupta, Ibid,, p, 81. 

* Cf. TIva and runrlravardhana-JAttfe/f in E. and N. Bengal respectively. 

° This was the lowest unit everywhere. Lower than this was a 'piece of land’. 

® Only in Kathiawar, under the Maitrakas of Valabhi. 

’ Common in C. I, and U, P. also, 

’ Found in later records from ICSthiawar, Gujarat, C. I. and U. P. 

» Was common in ICathiawiir, C. I. and U. P. 

“ No specific case from Kathiawar; was common in C. I., U. P., Bihar, 
Bengal and Karnataka. 

" In some parts of C, I. and C. P, which were ruled by the Vakatakas, kings 
of Ucchakalpa, and Parlvrajaka Maliarajas the highest unit seems to be vhaya ; 
under it were tibdra, bkoga and petka. ■ The last two, particularly petha, are rare 
in N. India , the latter word is said to be derived from prcfti.ijhd, Cf , the street 
names in Poona, Budhavarpe(h, etc, 
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Gopta', literally a ‘protector’ may have been one ol the titles of the 
provincial governors®. The names of other officers have to be supplied 
once again from the contemporary records. The Gopta was probably 
assisted by a Saciva or Amatya and perhaps a council. 

The administration of justice, police, and military functions 
were discharged by officers' who in Gupta and other contempoiary 
inscriptions are called Dandap-asadhikaraijika," MahaJanclanayaka‘, 
Ranabhandagaradhikaranika,® Maliasandhivigrahika," Sonapati,^ whereas the 
revenue and finance duties were performed by Ayuktakas, Viniyuktakas, 
Prayuktakas® and others. 

Whether the town or city administration was carried on by such a series 
of officers as Nagara-sresthin,” Sarlhavaha,*“ Prathamakulika''*, Piistafala 
and so forth in the western parts of the Gupta empire as la the eastern 

' Cl. the expression srtwcTK ileiept vtiiitnya goplrii, Junagadh Ins., CII,, 
in, p. 59, and Goptil lU'pa Viivaltarmmu In Mandasor Ins., Ibid,, p. 82. 

® In the eastern parts of the empire the rulers of a bhukti or vitaya were 
sometimes an Uparika, Vpan'kainahiirSja, Mahdruja, Vhtryapaii and 
Kumiir'rmdfyer. It may be that these are personal titles derived partly from the 
past and partly from the present nature of the post. Thus the term Kumaramatya 
(K. A.), literally a 'minister of a prince’, might have acquired the sense of a 
'minister’ or 'oOicer’. It appears from Gupta inscriptions that at that period as 
soon as a person was appointed an officer of the state he was called a K. A, And in 
order to distinguish different K A.s, the name of the particnlar portfolio, each was 
in charge of, was added on to the title of the K, A, Tims wo hear of a K, A, who 
was a McthdbalCrdhikrta, another was attached to a king, third to an heir-apparent. 
The term kumciriimatya-pudiya! does not seem to mean, as explained by the 
late Mr. Danerji, that K.A, was equal to a king or an heir-apparent ; Vogel, 
Antiquities of Chamba State, pt. I, p, 123, translates it as 'councillor of a prince'. 

® Literally, ' An ofiScer (Adhifcaranika) in charge of punishment.’ Cl, Vogel 
o. c , p. 129. 

* Literally ' Great chief of the police. ' 

* Literally, ' Officer in charge of war material.’ 

® Literally, ' Officer in charge of war and peace.’ 

’ Literally, ' Captain of the army ’. 

* All these are derivatives of the past participle Viflrto f V yuj) and should 
be related in sense. Kautalya discusses the qualities and duties of an Upaynkta (o,c., 
Vol. I, p. 160 ). From it appears that this was an officer superior to itn Yukta ; like- 
wise the officers mentioned in Gupta and other records must be special officers, 

° Literally, ' a town-elder ’; cf, the modern ' mayor ' or ' sheriff ’, Such 
persons called ' Nagar-s'eth ’ still survive in many parts of Gujarat. 

Literally, a ' caravan-leader’, i.e., a merchant, “ 'First-householder’, 
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cannot be ascertained. But some such officers must have existed as some 
of them are mentioned in the subsequent period*. 

la the latter half of the 5th century A. D., southern Gujarat was under 
the Traiku takas who were independent and their 
Tua uta a called a Maharaja®. There is no 

information regarding the capital. The country was divided into different 
territorial unitsj names of some (?) of which are mentioned in inscriptions 
but not of the officers who administered them. 

The territorial units are:® desa, visaya, dhdra, pura, pallihd 
and gmttia. Among these, desa seems to have been the largest territorial 
unit, as this term is given to the whole of Aparanta. The visaya came 
next to it, and then the rest, in the order mentioned here. The name of 
vhaya is Antarmandali and it is said to be situated between the rivers 
Mindhola and the Puma. If this were so, it is possible that sometimes the 
territorial limits of a unit were fixed by geographical conditions.* 


Kataccuri Eta. 


A new unit and names of more visayaa occur in the inscriptions of 
the successors of the Traikutakas-Kataccurls 
and others-in southern Gujarat.” The new 
unit is bhoga. It is not mentioned in later inscriptions but occurs 
frequently as noted above in the inscriptions of the Vakatakas and 
their eastern neighbours.” Probably the existence of this unit and the 
officer in charge of it, called Bhogika] in the inscriptions of southern 
Gujarat at this period, are due to the influence of its south-eastern 
neighbours. 


The names oljoiaayas and cities of interest are Bharnltaccha, 
Antarnarmada and Anandapura. The mention of the first and the last 
indicates that Broach was the headquarters of a district” before the 
Gurjjaras, and Anandapura an important town,” Antarnarmada-vtsayrr 


‘ As will be pointed out later in detail, the influence of the Guptas in admini- 
stration seems to have been more, and survived till very late in the eastern provinces, 
than in Central and Western India, The administrative units and a few names of 
offleers are found in Gurjara-Fratihara, Fala and other inscriptions from U. F., Bihar 
and Bengal. 

’ If there were no other evidence to show their independent status, this title 
may denote a 'provincial governor’ only, as it did under the Guptas. 

' For their names see A^^andix, p. 34, 

* Other instances of doahs farming a visaya are Antarnarmada and Antarvedi 
(Gangs- Yamuna). 

' For full list see A^#e»dfir,p, 34-33. ‘ See above, p, 194, ». 11. 

’ It also occurs in Cbamba inscripUons ; see Vogel, o, c,, p. 130, 

• Under the Kataccurls, See Appendix p. 34. > Ibid. 
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is the territory between the Narmada and the Tapli (?), Whether it 
was the name of a district’ or merely a general name of the territory, and 
if the latter, what its relation was with the Bharukaccha-ufSffycr, cannot 
be ascertained till further details of the places within them are forthcoming. 

Besides this there was another unit called drahga^ as it appears from 
a reference to the officer in charge (?) of it called Drahgika." 

The officers mentioned are:(l) Rajasthaniya, (2) Uparika, 
(3) Kumaramatya, (4) Visayapati, (5) Araksika, (6) Drangika, 
7 ) Bhogika,' ( 8 ) Bhogikapala, ( 9 ) Mahapalu ( i? )pati,' ( 10 ) Raslra- 
grama-mahattara-adhikarika, (11) Mahabaladhikrta, ( 12 ) Mahasandhivi- 
grahadhikaranadhilcrta," ( 13 ) Kulaputraka, (14) Cata, ( 15 ) Bhafa.’ 

Numbers (4), (6), (7), (8), (9) were evidently officers in charge of a 
visaya, drahga, bhoga B.ni palli' respectively; number (lO) seems to be 
an officer superior to the Mahattara of a rdstra, and a grdtncr. Numbers 
(11) and (12) were primarily connected with the army and questions of 
war and peace, though they did perform other duties also, for instance, 
conveying of and superintending over the making of a grant of land, while 
the former was at times in charge of a district. The exact position and 
duties of numbers 1, 2 , 3 cannot be ascertained. 

Rajasthaniya literally means ‘ a person in the place of a king ’, that 
is, a governor or a viceroy. It is in this sense that the Gupta inscriptions 
use it.* But in the inscription of a feudatory ( samanta ), the word can 
only mean a petty governor, perhaps of royal blood.'* 

Both Uparika and Kumaramatya at times are used as a designation of 
district officers in Gupta inscriptions." Kulaputraka might stand for a 
nobleman. Cata and Bhataare taken for irregular and regular soldiers, 

* Under Samgamasimha, predecessor of the Kataccurls. See 4 p. 34. 

0 This unit occurs in Valabhi Inscriptions, and the name of the officer also in 
Gupta inscriptions. 

' Sunao Kala Pis. of Samgamasimha, El. X., p. 72. 

* From the Sarsavanl Pis. of Buddharaja, £/., VI, P, 293. 

’ Grant of Santilla, El,, II, p, 23, ' Ibid, ’ Cf. Note 4, above. 

' The view that the Gnjarati v/otd " pole", meaning a street, is derived 
from this, does not seem to be correct, 

' Fleet, CIL, III, pp. IS4-137 and Fleet’s note thereon. 

ID Vogel, o. 0 ,, p, 122 has pointed out that the officer might have been connected 
with the administration of justice, 

Damodar Pis., £1,, XV, pp, 130-133. See above p. 195, n, 2. 
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but the former might have been the head of a district -^vlio -was responsible 
for the internal management of his district^ (and therefore specifically 
forbidden to intervene in grantee's land, etc , as adatahhalapravesya 
conveys) and the latter “an official subordinate to the head of the district". 
Aralfsika might have been a watchman or a village magistrate, and if the 
officers are mentioned exactly according to the positions occupied by them 
in the administrative machinery, then Drangika might not be an officer 
in charge of a dmugei, a territorial unit, but perhaps a fort. 

The Gurjjaras, who succeeded the ICataccurls, seem to have retained 
the old division of the country into visayas, the 
Gurjjam latter into aharas, the ahdras into pathakas 

and the latter into pallis and gramas^ besides introducing(?) one more 
unit bhukti, perhaps larger than the visaya which existed in U. P. and 
Bengal during the Gupta times. It seems that the four visayas, 
Antarnarmada, Ankulesvara, Bharukaccha and Sangaraakhetaka, were 
all the large units of Gurjjara territory comprising the modern Northern 
Surat district, Broach and part of the Baroda territory, Baroda and 
Sankheda standing respectively on the northern and eastern frontiers 
of the kingdom.^ 

The officers spoken of are: Rajasamanta, Bhogika, Raslrapati, 
Visayapati, Gramayuktakas, Niyuktakas, Adhikarikas, Mahattaras, 
Sandivigrahika, Baladhikrta and Dutaka. 

This list seems to be fairly representative of the Gurjjara administra- 
tion. Gramayuktakas may be Yuktas who were in charge of Ijhe 
revenues (?) of a village, whereas Adhikarikas may be judges. 

The Western Calukya records give us some information with regard 
to the territorial units* immediately to the north 
* “ and south of the Tapti. Among these we have 

to note Goparaxtra, perhaps in Nasika-desa, Though Eastrapati is 
mentioned, no reference to a rdstra is found so far in Gujarat, 

The officers referred to are Virayapati, Gramabhojika, Vasavaka, 
Ayuktaka, Viniyuktaka and Sandhivigrahika. Of these the Gramabhojika 
is mentioned for the first time in Gujarat inscriptions. He may be 
no other than a Gramika, a village headman. 


‘ As suggested by Vogel, o. c., p. 132 from the significance of the word ‘ ohar ' 
in the Chamba State at present, 

* For their names see Appendix pp, 35-37. 

• See BG,, Vol. VII (Baroda), 1883, map facing p. 1. 

*• For their names see Appendix, p. 37-38. 
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Gujarat, under the Raslrakutas, formed a province of their empire 
In the earlier period of their rule, it was 
as m u a governed by their relatives and feudatories who 

were called Mahasamanta or Samantadhipati; later by the emperors 
themselves with the aid of a governor. 


The names of units met with are: ahara, bhukti, desa, mandala, 
pathaka, visaya, group of villages and a village*. Among these it 
appears that da'sa was the largest unit; under it came mandala^, bhukii 
and visaya. But it is not possible to decide what the relation between 
the last two was. Perhapsa bhukti did not exist in Gujarat proper, for 
the two cases" in which it is mentioned seem to come from outside Gujarat. 
The units of administration after visaya, in decreasing denomination, were 
dhdra, paihaka, group of villages and a village. The last-but-one deserves 
to be noted. A number of instances are mentioned, and it is not impossible 
that it is due to the southern or Karnatalra influence brought by the rulers. 

There are no signs of this influence, however, in the list of officers 
which included Mahasamanta, Amatya, Baladhikrta, Bhogika, Visayika or 
Visayapati, Rastrapati, Graraakuta, Mahattara, Dharmadhikaranika, 
Ranaka, Mahasandhivigrahika and Du taka. 

Though the Dharmadhikaranika occurs for the first lime, he does not 
seem to be new. A similar officer-a judge or a magistrate is known from 
earlier inscriptions.'* The Raijaka" is important. For about this period he 
appears in many mediaeval records, and his mention in the records of the 
Rastrakutas indicates that they were not slow to introduce this new(?) 
officer to their administrative staff. 

Kathiawar under the Maitralsas of Valabhi presents us with a number 
, , of new territorial units. We hear of the dhdra, 

bheda, bhukti, bhtmi, drahga, grdina, mandala, 
mahtdali, padraka, pathaka, petha, prdpa, prdvesya, slhali and visaya.^ 

Of these the smallest unit was a grdina. Bheda, bhimi mandali, 
padraka, prdpa, prdvesya, pathaka and sthali were larger than it, but 


' For tbeir names see Appendix, pp, 43, 

" Though at times they seem to be co-extensive, as Lata is once called mandala, 
another time deaa, 

' For their names See Appendix, p, 43, 

‘ For example from those of the Guptas aud the Vakatakas, 

' Vogel, o. c., p, 110, thinks that the word rdna Is derived directly from 
r^an. It is now the title of many fUtjput kings, particularly those of Udaipur and 
Chamba States, 

° For their names see Appendix, p> 52-53, 
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what their relation intef se was there is no evidence to decide. But all these 
were smaller than the ahdm, which was smaller than the visaya. This unit 
wasi perhaps, equally large as the bhuhti^ which is found so far only once. 

Some of the smaller units are interesting and important for the develop- 
ment of administrative machinery. Bheda and bhitmi are found very 
rarely outside Kathiawar. The existence of a drahga was implied in the 
reference to Drahgika but no name of the unit was found. Petha is 
mentioned only once. As said before, it was popular in the C. P, Though 
pathaha occurs in the Gupta and other early mediaeval inscriptions, its 
frequent mention in the ValabhT records shows that it was very popular 
in Kathiawar. Prdpa and prdvesya (which are regarded as territorial 
units®) and sthali seem to be confined to Kathiawar only. Sthali, parti- 
cularly, appears to be the Maitraka’s contribution to our knowledge of the 
history of administration in India®. 

The list of officers is also fairly large. There were : (l) Rajasthaniya, 
( 2 ) Kumaramatya, (s) Visayapati, (4) Drangilca, (5) Sthanadhikaraijika, 
(6) Bhogadhikaranika,* (7) Dhruvadhikaranika,' (8) Dandabhogika,® (9) 
Dandapasika, (10) Da^paradhika,® (ll) Aralokika, (12) Vartmaj^la,® 
( 13 ) Coroddharanika,” (14) Pratisaraka,’® (15) Ayuktaka, (16) Viniyuktaka, 
(17) ^aulkika,“ (18) Anutpannasamudgrahaka,” (19) Sandhivigraliika, (20) 
Baladhikita, (21) Cata, (22) Bhala, (23) Kathebharika,“ (24) Dutaka, and 
(25) Mahattara. 

These twenty-five officers give us a detailed picture of Valabhi 
administration. The territorial administration seems to have been carried 

' But once the whole of Surlatra is called a vilayet, which if it were used in a 
technical sense would imply that even a hhuliti was smaller than a visaya, 

” Sukthankar, JSZ., XVII, p. 107. 

* The best known instance of it is Vamanasthall, also mentioned in the 
Purdnaa and now known as Vanthali in the Junigarh state. 

* An officer in charge of a bhoga; cf. Bbogika. 

* Explained as 'collector of fixed revenue:' cf. it with the modern surname 

‘Bhruva’ among the Gujaratis. s Police chief. 

’’ Literally an officer who took cognizance of thn faults; comparable to a 'Justice 
of the peace.’ 

® Guardian of roads. ’ 'Upcooter of thieves,’ a policeman. 

Perhaps connoting secret police. Literally it means 'one who goes against,’ 
'Superintendent of tolls and customs’, Cf, Vogel, o.c., p, 127, 

'Collector of unpaid taxes ? 

Compared with the Gujarati 'IQhbhari', a manager. 
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on by Nos. (l)-(6). We do not know, however, how the officers in chgjge 
of a bhumi and sihali, for instance, were called. Nos. (6) and (14) betwt^nn 
them discharged perhaps all the functions of the police and the magistrate. 
Revenue and Finance Departments were constituted, probably, by 
Nos. (1S)-(18) and Military by Nos. (19)-(22). Nos. (23) and (24) were 
responsible for general work; No. (24), Dutaka, particularly, as a conveyer 
of grants. The last, Mahattara*, is mentioned very low in the list of officers. 
In the mediaeval period he was regarded no more than a village elder. The 
omission of Ras^apati, an officer who is regularly mentioned by early 
mediaeval records, is perhaps significant. 

The inscriptions of the succKSors of the Maitrakas, Jaikadeva of 
^ . Bhnmilika, Dharaiilvaraha of Wadhwan, and 

ost aitra a feudatories of the Gurjara-Pratiharas, though 

very few, are important for the history of administration. From them 
we learn that Surastra, consisting of the whole of modern Kathiawar, 
was called a mapdala, which contained smaller mandalas^ Under the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas, particularly, the term stood for a ‘province’ and it was 
applied to Saurastra because it constituted the westernmost part of the 
empire of Mahendrai^la and Mahtpala. 

Rulers of independent provinces like Bhumilika”, (modem Gumli in the 
Porbandar State, Kathiawar), claimed the title of a Maharajadhiraja 
and the subordinates that of a Samantadhipati.' The officers who assisted 
the king or the chief were : (l) Amatya,' (2) Rastrapati, (3) Gramapati, 
(4) Bhogika, (5) Mahattara, (6) Kuhiriibika,' (7) Pancakulika’, 
(8) Danifepasika, (9) Madhyoga,* (lO) Maliaksapatalika,’ (11) Sandhivi- 
gtahika, and (12) Dutaka. 

The officers whom we have not met before are Nos. (6), (7) and (9). 
They seem to bo petty officers connected with town or village administration. 

1 His duties may be to some extent like those of the Mauryan Mahanutta, bat 
philologically the former word has no relation with the latter, 

> See p. 56. ‘ Dhinki Grant of Jaikadeva, M,, XII, p. 155, 

' Grant of Dharanivariha, Ibid,, p. 193. 

* See above Note 3 . * A •' householder ' 

1 A member of a pavoa, committee of five people, either in a town or a village. 

' May mean an ‘umpire’. The word seems to be unknown to Sanskrit. 

® Kautalya, o. o., I, p. 143, devotes a separate chapter to this office, which was 
connected with treasury and accounts and has therefore been explained as 'Record 
Office’ or 'Accountant General's Office', See also Vogel, o, o., p. 133, 


26 
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The administrative history of Gujarat, which so far appeared sketchy, 
begins to take shape in the Caulukyan period. 

Caulukya know the names of different units 

and namas of of&cers, but we can trace the territorial expansion unit by unit, 
and identify all of them and their rulers. 

Mularaja established himself in the Sarasvata-MJO«^ala (the valley of 
the Saraswatl) with his capital at Ajjahillapataka. To this he added Satya- 
^vxak-mandala (territory round modem Sanchor, in the Jodhpur or Marwar 
State) and his son, Bhima I, acquired Kaccha-mff«rfoJa (Cutch). Karna 
annexed 'L&^-man^ala (southern Gujarat) and Jayasimha conquered the 
Suraslra-mfflM^oJo (Kathiawar), Avanti, Bhaillasvami-OTflJ*5du5dasaifea 
(». e. the whole of Malwa), Dadhipadra-mcrnrfaZff (territory round modern 
Dohad) and some man^ala (not named) in Raj pu tana comprising modern 
Jodhpur and Udaipur States. His successors, Kumarapala and Ajayapala, 
retained their hold over these far-flung provinces, constituting modern 
Gujarat, Kathiawar, Cutch, Malwa and southern Rajputana, but the later 
rulers’ control over Malura, southern Gujarat and Rajputana was precarious. 
Till the very end, however, Cutch remained part of the Caululrya empire. 

Maiid.ala, it seems, was the largest territorial division, corresponding to 
a modern province, though at times Lata and Surastra are called desas 
and Gurj jara (the whole of Gujarat ?) a mandala. The other units in 
descending order of size were a visaya, pathaka, group of villages and 
a village. But it appears that tliere was no hard and fast distinction between 
the limits of a pathaka and a visaya, for Gambhuta is once called a visaya, 
another time a pathaka} 

Absence of units like dhara, drahga, mandali and sthali so common 
in Valabhl records is surprising, and can be explained either on the score of 
insufficient epigraphical evidence from Kathiawar, or on the ground that 
these were a special featute of Valabhi administration, which became obsolete 
after the Maitrakas. 

With the king was a minister called ‘Mahamatya,’ Mantri or Saciva, 
Thus Jayasimha had Munjala;’ Ajayapala Nagada" and Some^vara"; Bhima II 
Ratnapala:^ Viradhavala Vastupala and Tejahpala;' Visaladeva Nagada;* 
Arjunadeva Muladeva ■} and Sarangadeva Madhusudana and Vadhyya (?)“ 


‘ See Appendix, p. 64. ® Not mentioned in inscriptions. 

' lA., XVIII, p. 347. ‘ Ibid . p. 113. 


* £1., VIII, p. 209. 


' lA., VI, p. 112. 


' Rao Ins, 


“ lA,, XLI., p. 212; Poona Orientalist, July 1931, p, 71. 
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The governor of a inan4ala was usually styled a Mahanaandalesvara. 
That of Dadhipadra-mfl<j(fof£t, during Jayasiihha’s time, was Vapanadeva;* 
Somasimhadeva and Vaijalladeva were, daring Bhima II’s reign, of Arbuda” 
(Abu) and Narmadatata-mflM^^^^s and Vijayananda was of Surastra- 
man^ala with its capital at Vamanasthali (Vanthli, near Junagarh), durin g 
the reign of Sarangadeva/ But sometimes, perhaps when the province 
was newly conquered, the governor was a Daijdadhipati ( commander of 
the forces or a police chief )*, as Vimala was under Bhima I“. 

Each visaya or pathaka was placed under a separate chief who was 
responsible to its immediate superior. We are thus told that in the reign 
of Vikladeva the chief of Vaxddbi-pathaka, vix., Mahamandalesvara 
Ranaha Samantasithha was subordinate to Amatya Nagada’; whereas the 
chief of Vamanasthali, Mahatlara Sobbanadeva, was responsible in the 
first instance to Somaraja, the Mahamandalesvara of Surastra.° 

We should not expect a rigid, clKirly defined, bureaucratic or feudal 
administrative system, for that is not possible even in this age of paper-made 
constitutions. Allowance should be made for the conditions of the time, 
when the rulers must have been guided, as now, by the varying needs of 
the different parts of the empire. As far as the material permits, it can be 
said that a kind of administrative machinery, here set forth, seems to have 
existed in Gujarat during the Caulukya rule. Thus including the officers 
mentioned above, the officers were : 

(1) Amatya, (2) Saciva, (3) Mantri, (4) Mahapradhana, (5) 
Mahamandalesvara, (6) Dandadhitati, (7) Darjdanayaka, (8) Desaralcsaka, 
(9) Adhisthanaka, (lO) Karijapuru^, (11) ^ayyapala, (12) Bha^putra, 
(13) Visayika, (14) Pattakila, (15) Sandhivigrahika, (16) Dutaka, (17) 
Mahaksapatalika, (18) Kanaka, and (19) Thakkura. 

Nos. (l)-(4) were advisers to the king; Nos. (5)-(7) provincial or 
district governors and chiefs of army; No. (8) might, perhaps, be a 
police-chief; No. (9) a judge. No. (14) a village revenue head.'® No. (18) 
Raijaka, we have met before, but in this period, he is almost invariably 
mentioned not only in Gujarat, but also elsewhere, and appears to be the 
forerunner of the Rajput title ‘ Rana ’. 

* lA., X.P.1S9. = Bi ,vni,p.2i9. » M., xvm. p.83. j po., ui, p.as. 

° As in the case of Non-Regulation provinces where to preserve order and peace 
usually an army chief was appointed. 

® El., IX, p. 151. ’ 1A„ IX. p. 151. * Ibid , XVIII, p 113. 

° Nos. (l)-(4) are mentioned once only, in agrant of Ajayapala, lA,, XIII, p. 83. 

Cf. the modern term Patil or Patel. Pattakila occurs in the inscriptions of 
the SHaharas of Konkan. See El., XXIII, p. 274. 
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This survey of the territorial units and administrative officers shows 
that Gujarat epigraphs (c. 150 A.D. — 1300 A.D.) do not give as much 
detailed information about administration in ancient and early mediaeval 
Gujarat as the Gupta, Gurjara-Pratihara, and the Pala epigraphs, for instance, 
give about Central India, the United Provinces and Bengal. Barring the 
names of a few units mentioned in Valabhi plates, and the names of 
officers and units in Caululrya inscriptions, the names of units and 
specially officers in records of other dynasties would seem to be wooden, 
in absence of further evidence. And it may be asked whether those units 
and officers did really exist or whether they found place in the records as a 
matter of conventional practice. If it was the latter, the practice may be 
due to the influence of Gujarat’s conquerors or powerful neighbours. 

With regard to the first question, our suspicion is particularly raised 
by the mention of officers like Rastrapati and Kumaramatya. Though they 
frequently occur, no specific name of such an officer, or a unit governed by 
him is found. These and similar cases may be therefore attributed to a 
conventional practice. 

The source of this convention, in our present state of knowledge, may 
be traced to the Gupta period,* when many of the units and officers mention- 
ed in the epigraphs of Gujarat and other provinces did really exist. The 
ultimate influence may be therefore Gupta. But it is noteworthy that this 
influence does not seem to be so much and so lasting in Western India 
as in Central and Eastern India. 

‘ For, as said in the beginning ol this chapter, we have hardly any material for 
the pre-Gupta and pre-Haurya period. 



CHAPTER X 

SOCIETY 

On the stale of society there is not much epigraphical evidence. 
Brahmanas Much less is it possible to assert that Brahmanas 

B.C. 300-A.D. 400 gradually rose in power in about the beginning 
of the Christian era by converting foreign tribes and by giving preference 
to Dharmakstra over the Arthakstra.* Though from the pre-Aklcan 
and Asokan period, owing to the advent and spread of Buddhism, the 
Brahmanas might have lost many of their powers and privileges, still they 
had not forfeited esteem and respect of their rulers. For Akka enjoined upon 
his people to respect Brahmanas and ^ramanas alike, whereas, right from 
the 2nd century B. C. to the 2nd century A.I)., we find the Satavahanas, 
Ksaharatas and the Ksatrapas making munificent donations to Brahmanas at 
Nanaghat,® at Prabhas, on the Tapi, at Daman' and at Junagarh' respectively 
which not only confirm this conclusion, but give the earliest epigraphic 
evidence of the existence of a flourishing Brahmana community in the 
Deccan and Gujarat-Kathiawar. 

With the Guptas and Traikulalras begin regular grants to Brahmanas. 
No specific donation is recorded in Skandagupta’s record from Girnar, but 
we are told that Cakrapalita, before commencing to repair the dam of the 
Sudarkna lalre, first gave gifts to Brahmanas." 

The Traikutaka copperplates, however, do not tell us much about 
the Brahmanas themselves. But their successors’ 
Brahmanas inscriptions — mostly from southern Gujarat and 

o.A.IX^^0^*A.D.*l*00O spread over a period of about 400 years — mention 
meticulously their (Brahmanas’) names, gotras, 
education, place of residence, and the purpose for which the grant is made 
to them. From this information® some light can be thrown on the state 
of the Brahmana society in early mediaeval Gujarat. 

This evidence indicates that there was perhaps a preponderance of 
Yajurvedi and Samavedi Brahmanas over that of Rgvedis and Atharva- 
vedis. Though the number of Rgvedis was small, we are told, that one of 
them belonged to the Asvalayana-cflm«<*’. This one instance contradicts 

' X). R, Bhandarkar, Some As^eais of Hindu- Polity, p. 32-33. 

“ Nanaghat Ins. , BG . , XVIII, Ui. p. 220. 

* Nasit Ins. (No. 10) of Usavadita, El., VIII, p. 78. I. 2. 

‘ Girnar Ins. calls RudradSman a 'protector of Brahmanas', Ibid., p, 44, 1. 15. 

® Appendix A, No. 14, 1, 19. • Ibid, B to E, pp. 65-77. ’ Ibid., p. 67. 
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the view of Biihler* that the adherents of the Asvalayana ^astra were 
imported by the Desasthas (in the 17th century and later). For their 
existence in Gujarat can be now placed at least in the 7th century A. D. 


Among these Brahmanas, there were many who belonged to the 
Bharadvaja-go^m”, and a considerable number to the Laksmana, and Vatsa 
for instance;® whereas a number of other gotras were represented. 
Evidence is also available, though i^agre, of the Brahmana immigration 
into Gujarat from such distant places as Pataliputra and Kanyakubja® in 
the north, or Vanavasi and Karaha(fe' in the south, while within Gujarat 


itself, migration from one place to another seems to be common. 

Though the same preponderance of the Yajurvedis and Samavedis is 
Brahmanas donees of the Valabhl records, still 


Valabhi Epigraphs 
cAD. 500-o.A.D. 1000 


the number of the Kgvedis and Atharvavedis does 
not appear negligible.' Likewise not only do we 


find the gotras well spread out, but we find almost an equal number of 
Brahmaqas oftheAtreya,Bharadvaja, Gargya, Kausika, Parasara, ^andilya, 
<^ arl{g.raksi and Vatsa gotrasJ It is important to note that a number of 
grants are made to Brahmanas who are resident of or have come from 
Anandapura or Anartapura,' while a good number of them belong to 
Dasapura and Khetaka.” 

During the mediaeval orCaulukya period, little information is available 
about Brahmanas, for, firstly, grants to Brahmapas 
Brahmuaa are few, and these give, for some reason, no 

e. 970 A,D.-c.A.D, 1300 details about them. But this negative epigraphic 
evidence does not show that the Brahmanas had 
lost their importance. Rather it brings to light or points to another 
important role Brahmanas played in the social and religious life of the 
period. Many of the grants are to temples, of which Brahmaijas act as 
priests or trustees. Of these in four cases, the Brahmana family migrates 
from an important matha in Kanauj and Ujjain and becomes the founder 
or head of a similar matha in Gujarat. Thus Ujjain, which was| long 
before this period a home of different sects of ^aiva worshippers, now' 
seems to have become a radiating centre for the Brahmapas of Mahakala, 
Pasupata, Amarddaka and Capala sects, who serve as head priests of the 
Saiva temples in Gujarat, Kathiawar and Abu.“ 


' Preface, Report, Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1871, p. 5. 

” Appendix, pp, 66, >69, 70. We later learn from Hemocandra, JDvydiraya, 
VI, 2 that Bharadvajas were the religious preceptors of the Caulukyae. 

» Ibid,, p. 70. • Ibid., p. 71 and 68 ‘ p. 69 and 71. 

• 74. ’ Ibid., p. 73-73. * Ibid., p. 75. 

» /hid., 75 and 76. Ibid., 77, “ AJ>^e«d»* A, Nos 354, 202, 213,244 
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Antiquity; Brahmann 
Subcastes 


Epigraphic references to Brahmanas enable us to push back the anti- 
quity of certain Brahma^a communities or sub- 
castes in modern Gujarat. The designationsi 
Kanojia, Vadnagara, Sihoria etc. may have 
originated at this period (?) and applied to Brahmana settlements who then 
resided in or came from Kanyaluibja, Anandapura and Sihor' respectively. 
Definite evidence of such a settlement is provided by a Rastrakiija record.* 
It mentions one Mottaka as a Brahituxna-sthana. This Mottaka is now 
identified with Mota, 16 miles south-east of Surat, Enthoven* observed that 
Motala Brahmarias were chiefly found there and thought that they had 
migrated to Gujarat in the 14th century. But the Rastrakuta reference 
would show that the Motala Brahmanas were already in Gujarat in the 9th 
century, where they might have emigrated from the Deccan during the 
Rastrakuta occupation, if they are supposed to be Desastha as 
Enthoven thought.* 


The antiquity of Nagara Brahmanas is taken back at least two 
centuries by a Paramara record', which calls the Brahmanas of Anandapura 
‘Nagaras’, while the city itself is called later in the Vadnagar Praksti,' a 
Dvija-mahastham, Vi^rapura etc.’ 


' Sihor (Simhapura) Erahmanas are found patronised during tbe Valabhi period, 
but a large settlement of theirs, at tbe place, is credited to Siddharaja Jayasimba. 
See Hemacandra, Ovyasyaya, XV, verse 247. 

® Appendix A, No. 50. ’ Castes and Tribes of Gujarat I, -<^.25^. 

'* Ibid. ‘ Appendix. A, No. 261. ® ibid., No. 187, II. 28 and 34. 

' ’ Ibid On the origin of the Nagaras, Enthoven, o. c., I, p. 234, is not very 

clear. From the "Sharman**, the Brahmanas of Anandapura mentioned in the 

Valabhi Inscriptions are proved to be Nagars. They are supposed to have emigrated 
to Anandapur from either Nagar or Ahichhatra (modern Ramnagar, U. P.), first 
called It Nagar and then Vadnagar. No'w the question is when did they settle 
down at Anandapur, in the Valabhi period, or nuder tbe Caulukya? In tbe Harsola 
Grant, and then in the Vadnagar Prakisti the word “ Nagara’’, and '* Vlprapura ” 
are used, which suggest that Niigars, U they at all came from the north, settled 
down at Vadnagar after the Valabhi period ; hrcause thongb there are numerous 
references in the Valabhi plates to Brahmanas from Anandapura, not once are they 
called Nagara. ^ 
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Modha Brahmanas are noticed for the first time, employed in different 
departments of administration, but mainly as Mahaksapatalikas.* 

From another inscription" is gleaned the existence of Rayakavala 
Brahmanas. Members of this subcaste are said to be living on daksim 
and cultivation, and found chiefly in Ahmedabad and a few in Baroda." It 
is interesting to note that even in the Caulukya period the Rayakavalas were 
being settled in these regions as the inscription grants some land to them 
near Mahisaiia. Though it is not possible to fix their original home, which 
Enthoven thought was Raika, near Dhandhuka, still it should be pointed 
out that an earlier reference, in a Gurjara-Pratihara record, mentions some 
Brah ma n as , who were called Rayakkabhattes, after the town Rayakka." 

As regards Brahmanas known as Audicyas, (Northerners, from UcHa, 
northern) who are supposed to be invited by Mularaja from the north,* and 
granted several villages in Kathiawar and Gujarat,* it must be stated that 
epigraphical evidence available so far is not encouraging. Only one 
inscription’ mentions by name a “Udlca Brahmana”. Unless, therefore, 
the Brahmanas who are reported to have come from Kanauj and Malwa 
be regarded as Audicas, there is no epigraphical evidence to warrant 
the presumption that many Brahmanas from the north settled in Gujarat 
under the Caulukyas. 

^ This is according to the interpretation of Dhruva, I A., XI, p, 73, who takes 
the writer Kuihyarena "of ‘the Modha family” and similarly others, though not 
called expressly Modha, as Modha Brahmanas. Enthoven, o. c., I, p, 233, is not 
inclined to accept that these Brahmanas are from Modbera on the Vatrak river, 
It should be pointed out that from the manner in which the Kadi Ins. of Mularaja, 

{JA., VI, p, 191] mentions Modhera (S'rlModhera ) certain sanctity is suggested. 

Even now in Modhera, there is a temple of the family goddess of Modha Brahmanas 
and Vanias. There is thus strong traditional and epigraphical evidence for the 
antiquity of Modhas and Modhera. Hemacandra, the great Jain priest and 
counsellor of Kumirapsila, was a Modha. See Merutunga, PFiC., p, 127, and 
p. 138 where " Sri Modhera ”, is called a holy bathing place for the Jalnas, 

* Appendix A, ito,, ZIO, * Enthoven, o. c., I, p, 238. 

' Slyadoni Inscription (A.D. 907). El., I, p. 178. Kielborn was also struck 
by this similarity of names. 

® Eas Mats, I, p. 65. Enthoven, o. c., p. 228-229 follows Z.'G., IX p. 4-7, 
but does not cite any more authoritative evidence than tradition, 

• Buhler in lA., VI, p, 183, following Ras Mala, I, p. 65, 

' Appendix A, No. 162. 
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Why were the Brahmanas patronised ? The Girnar inscriptions of 


Work of Brahmanas 


Rudradaman and Skandagupta neither give specific 
reasons why they protected or satisfied the 


Brahmapas, nor do they refer to the work to be done by the Brahmanas in 
return for this protection.* 


Inscriptions of all the subsequent dynasties mention either both or 
at least the first purpose’, namely that the grant to a Brahmaija was 
expected to bring tiunya to its grantor. But, while this purpose is always 
mentioned more or less in the same phraseology, it is the consideration of the 
second purpose that is important from our point of view. The Traikutaka 
records say nothing about the work of the Brahmanas; the Kataccurl, 
Gurjjara and a few of the Calukya records say that the grant was made to 
the Brahmapas for the performance of ‘five great sacrifices, (paTica maha 
yajlias), Bali, Caru, Vaisvadeva, Agniholra and Atilhi’. The purpose of all 
the Rastraku'ta grants, except three, is the same. Of these three, two are 
merely Brahmadevas, grants to Brahmanas for no specific object, while the 
third, of Govinda IV, includes among the sacrifices to be performed, Dar^ 
Purnamasa, Rajasuya, Vajapeya, Agnistoma etc.,* besides the usual ones. 
It is the first time that these major Vedic sacrifices are referred to in a 
Gujarat record. One may doubt whether they were ever performed. 
Consideration of other evidence would however suggest that these sacrifices 
were not in abeyance. They were, if not a regular feature of ancient and 
mediaeval Gujarat, performed in a period of peace and prosperity, particularly 
when the king -was zealous about them. And such a lime once came in 
Caulukyan Gujarat when Siddharaja built the Sahasralinga talao and erected 
on its banks shelters {maihas and salas) for performing different kinds of 
sacrifices, for reciting the Puranas and for the study of astrology, Kalpa- 
sulra and all the ancient Btahmanic lore. At that time, indeed, Brahnia- 
nas must have attained immense power, prestige, and prosperity. 


■JsCr This may be true, but it is not supported by epigraphical tradition 
of the Maitrakas and Caulukyas. Majority of the grants of the former 
are for no specific purpose, while a few are given for the performance of 
usual’ sacrifices; whereas grants of the latter, very few of which are to 
Brahmaijas, do not refer to the purpose at all. 


* Of course, looking to the nature of the inscriptions these details cannot 
be expected. 

’ The second purpose was the performance of five great sacrifices, which are 
mentioned in Note 3. 

' The term ‘mffhHycfjiias’ , applied to these daily sacrifices, vie., propitiation of 
the manes [BhutahaK), keeping the sacred fire (Agnihotra) and inviting a guest, 
to be performed by the poorest Bnhmana, may be doubted. 

* For^details see Appendix A, No. 57, lines 54-58, 

87 
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Brahmanas also served as ministers to the king, and their participation 
in the administration of the country as counsellors, is perhaps implied by 
the words in the Vadnagar Praksti, “who protect the king and the 

country by their ”* Other Brahmanas are found working as Dutakas, 

Mahaksapatalikas and others. 

^ If the Brahmarias were responsible for the preservation of Brahmanic 


! Rise (?) of the Vaisyas 
' in Gujarat 


tradition, for the spread of various cults in, and 
at times for the administation of, Gujarat, the 
Vaisyas (also Vanik or Vanij) were responsible 


for the spread of Jainism, for placing the name of Gujarat on the art-map 
of India by building magnificent temples and finally for entering into 
politics and seizing the reins of government. Of ^hese, Ae Pragvatas’ 
(now known as Porvads) and Mo4has are the best known. "Vastupala 


and Tejalipala have left numerous epigraphs of theirs an^lheir relatives 
in the Delwara temples, of which they _were th^ builders. But besides 
being the pillars of ^vetambara Jainism, they and their ancestors were able 


ministers of the crown. 


So also were the Modhas, who, as one inscription" says, “were consider- 
ed high, splendid, and fit to be praised even by kings.” Among them as 
well as the Porvads were both Jainas" and others’ cherishing different creeds. 


‘ Appendix A, No. 187, line 34, 

’ It is strange that Enthoven, o. c.. Ill, p. 429, does not refer to Pragvatas, 
"Pragvat” seems to be a sanskritized form of "Poritya-Vodana " mentioned in the 
Nadol plate of Kumarapala’s time. (M., XLI. p. 203). It should not be interpreted 
as "Vodana family of the eastern section, ’’ as done by Bhandarkar, Ibid. Further, 
vodana does not seem to be "a Rajput clan now extinct,” but it seems to survive in 
the modern Forvad Vwias, who, as numerous Inscriptions show, were administrators 
under the Caulnkyas. It will be of interest to note that according to the tradition 
current among Porvad Vanias, ( to whom the author belongs ), their ancestors lived in 
the eastern part of Bhinmal, or Srimal, and were therefore called Pragvat or Forvad. 
So also the Srimali Vanias and very probably the Hodhas, As a matter of 
fact, in the transference of the Gurjjara capital from Bhinmal to Kanauj and its 
subsequent breaking up, the Vai^ya as well as the Brahmana population flocked to 
growing Gujarat, which became their second home, 

“ Appendix A, No. 247, 

^ Only one inscription, (7&td) has so far been discovered which mentions the 
building of a Surya temple by a Jalna family in Cambay. It appears that Modhas 
and Pragvats were related as an Abu Insorlpflon, No. 32, El„ VIII. p. 229, V. S. 
1297, says that Vastupala, a Pragvat, built something (7) for who was a Modha. 

* S'rinmla and Osaw^a (Uesavala) are mentioned in a Jaina Ins. from Abu. EL, 

Yin, p. 229 . 
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Kayasthas were another sub-casla of the Vaisyas (?), who in this period 
are regularly spoken of as writers of epigraphs, particularly land-grants. 
It is owing to their association with this work, perhaps, that the term 
*Kayastha-N^arT, ’ popularized by Biihler, came into existence. 

In this steady rise of the Bmhmanas, coupled with the boldness, 

initiative and liberality of the Vaisyas; in the encouragement and 
protection afforded by the strong hand of the Ksatriyas, and finally Jn the 
discharge of its duties by a contented fourth caste, lay the prosperity of 
early mediaeval Gujarat. 



CHAPTER XI 

RELIGION 

No archaeological evidence in any shape has yet come forth to enable 
us to know the form or forms of religion that existed in pre-Maurya 
Gujarat.' Other sources, however, indicate the possibility of the existence 
of certain aspects of Brahmanism.* Each of these aspects is taken up 
individually and its course traced through several historical periods, and 
different dynasties in the three divisions of Gujarat or in Gujarat as a 
whole, so that the missing link at any period, in any regime, may be apparent, 
and attempts may be made to seek for the necessary evidence. 

The history of Sun-worship may be taken up first as the evidence 
Sun-worship available for it, though slender, seems to be the 

earliest. And this evidence lies in the probability 
that an early form of the Sun-cult of the type' we find later in ICathiawar 
might have reached that region as early as the 5th century B.C., through 
the Magas, when North Western India formed a part of the empire of Darius. 

From the Maurya Gujarat there is no archaeological evidence to 
substantiate this belief, nor is there any reference to a Surya-temple, as there 
is to the temples of other dmtiesby Kautalya. The Ksatrapa period is barren 
also. In the Gupta period there is no evidence from Gujarat proper, but, 
if the guild of silk weavers, who migrated to Dasapura from Late and 
built a magnificent temple to Dlptarasmi there,* were originally sun- 
worshippers when they were in Lata* and not converted to that faith after 
settling down at Da^pura, then the existence of the Sun-cult maty be 
expected in La^, in and sometime before the 5th century A. D. 

This inference is corroborated to a certain extent by the subsequent 
evidence from southern Gujarat. The early Gurjjara kings, Dadda I and 
II, and Earjagraha are called devotees of the Sun, implying thereby 
that Sun-worship was existent at the close of the 6th and the 

^ If the few finds from Rangpur, XJmdi State, Ksithiawir had turned up lUtga-ot 
yani-lyge objects or a seal of Siva-Pasupati type, It would have been possible to 
start with pioto-Saivlsm, 

* This is nsed for the sake of convenience only, for Hinduism etc. are still less 
suitable terms. 

’ This is to be noted, for, otherwise, mere worship, consisting of prayer etc, 
is known to us from a remote antiquity. 

* See Maudasor Inscription of Bandhugupta, Fleet, C/I., III., p. 83. 

" This Is probable because Lata is said to have temples and vihkras. Ibid,, 
p. 81, line 3, 
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beginning of the 7th century, though confined perhaps to a small section 
of the people or the royalty. And it did survive later, for in the 9th 
century a temple of Surya, called Jayaditya, stood at Kavi to which a 
Gujarat Eastrakuta king Govindaraja made a grant.* And this incidentally 
is the only instance where a Rastrakuta king patronizes the Sun-cull. It 
was never a creed with any of the Calukyas or the Rastrakutas. 

In spite of the absence of evidence for ever 300 years, we find the 
Sun-cult still flourishing in Lata in the 13th century. Whether its survival 
was due to the philip all Brahmanic religions received during the Caulukya 
rule is not easy to ascertain. The fact remains that in A.D. 1265 
VIsaladeva restored a Sun temple by the name of Mulaslhana, ( perhaps 
at or near Dabhoi),® whereas as late as 1296 A.D., a Surya temple 
flourished at Cambay to which a maiidapa was added by Vikalaj a Jaina, in 
the reign of Ramadeva.‘ 

In Kathiawar, Dharapatta (bbato) alone,* among the ValabbJ rulers, 
professes the Sun-faith ; whereas, out of scores of ValabhT plates, only one 
, refers' to a Sun-temple. The fact tliat it is a private temple throws a good 
deal of light on the practice of cults in early mediaeval period. Early 
worship of Brahmanic gods was essentially private, performed in the seclu- 
sion of one’s home, of which the Valabhl plate is a typical instance. Later, 
with the growth of public temples in Caulukyan times, the worship became 
both public and private, a character which Gujarat (and perhaps India) 
retains till today." To come to the Valabhl example. Though referred 
to in the 7lh century, it may be existing from the middle of the 6tb century, 
the time of Dharapatta, devotee of the Sun. The village in which it ^vas 
situated is not identified, so actual confirmation is not possible. 

’ Though the epigraphical evidence is meagre, rather a widd-spread 
Surya-cult is attested to by the remains of the early Surya temples at Visa- 
vada, Gop (?) and Kinderkheda, and a little later temples at Sutra^ada and 
Than in south-western Kathiawar. 

Thi9-4n its turn is confirmed by the late 9th century inscriptive 

evidence which tells us of gifts to the temple of Surya, called Tarunaditya, 
on the Kaijavirika river by the Calukyas Balavarraan and Avanivarman II 
in A.D. 893 and 899 respectively. The river and other places have 

' See No, 48. ’ /&/d.,No233. ° No, 247. 

< /bid., No. 87, ' /bfd,. No. 106. 

° Nowadays every orthodox Gujarati (Hindu) has some cult-object at home. 
Nevertheless, at least once a day, he would go to a ‘public’ temple of Siva, Vimu, or 
of Hanumin, or even to all of them. 
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not been identified but the findplace of the plates, Una, together with the 
general topography of the places mentioned therein, ‘ perhaps, fixes the 
position of the temple to the extreme south of Kathiawar, where ruins 
of later Sun-temple are still to be found. 

Other epigraphical references from the mediaeval period proper are, 
so far, not many. Before considering them, it must be noted that none 
of the Caulukyas bears a biruda, indicating his devotion to the Sun. This 
inference from negative evidence is supported by the chief literary evidence 
of the period, namely Hemacandra’s Dvyasrayakdvya which credits 
Jayasithha with the building of temples, to several gods and goddesses, but 
among them there is no mention of that of Surya. Even the recently 
discovered Saraavafi Purdna makes a cursory reference to a temple of 
the Sun, known as Bhayala Svami, who is said to be formerly worshipped 
by Jayasimha, when it stood on the banks of the Sahasralinga talao.“ 

All the epigraphical references belong to the late mediaeval period. 
The first tells us that Vastupala, the famous Jaina minister, had installed 
(somewhere) two images of the coiisorts of ^urya, RatnadevI, and Rajadevl.' 
Besides Sun's consorts, his son, Revanta, was also worshipped in certain 
parts of Kathiawar, as that is referred to in an inscription of Sarangadeva 
from Vanthli.' The instance from northern Gujarat is interesting. It 
says that a Mahama^dalesvara of Yaxddhi-pathaka gave some grants for 
the maintenance of the temples of Bala-Narayana and Rupa-Narayana.‘ 
These temples, unless they be of Visnu, under his local names, seem to be 
of Surya, or of a composite aspect of Surya and Visnu. Even now there 
are some temples in Gujarat which are called by the name of Surya- 
Narayana, the cult image being a combination of Surya and Visnu. 

Instances mentioning Surya-cult in southern Gujarat, at this period, 
have already been considered before.® 

Widespread prevalence of the Sun-cult all over Gujarat is thus 
indicated by epigraphical evidence, which, though meagre, is representative, 
coming as it does, from the various divisions of Gujarat. This view is 
strengthened by the distribution of monumental remains of the cult at 
Modhera, Than and Prabhas,’ and by a number of stone sculptures of the 
pantheon, among which the two composite images of Surya® seem to support 
the interpretation of the names Rupa-Narayana and Ballala-Narayana, 


* Appendix, No. 253 A-B. ‘ 

* Appendix, No. 224. * 

* 26«., No. 235. 8 

"> Above, p, 137. • 


See Dave, MaheirS^ddhirSj, p. 291. 
Ibid., No. 245. 

Above, p. 213. 

Above, p. 162-53, 
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For other forms of Brahmanism there is no evidence from Gujarat 
proper at present. Kautalyas Ariha'sastra and 
the earliest Jaina Sutras, both presumably from 
and of the Gangetic plains, speak of temples of Aparajita (Visnu), ^iva, 
Apratihala ( Kartlikeya ), Indra, Vaijayanta, Vaisravania,' and festivals in 
respect of Indca, Rudra, Mulrunda® respectively. Epigraphical evidence 
from nearer Gujarat, from Rajputana in the north, and Deccan-Konkan 
in the south, indicates the existence of Vasudeva-Sahkarsana worship", as 
well as that of the Vedic gods Indra, Yama and Varuna* — practically in the 
whole of Western India. Gujarat could have hardly remained unaffected from 
either or both of its neighbours. That it did not remain unaffected is proved 
by the Usavadata inscription which, about two centuries later, informs 
us of the Brahmanic (?) holy places in Kathiawar, northern and sourthern 
Gujarat, and records gifts to gods and Brahmanas there. Unfortunately 
these ‘gods' were so well-known that they are not specified. Nor was it 
thought desirable or necessary to do so in the Girnar Inscription of 
Rudradaman. But one of these gods might be ^iva and bis cult popular, for 
it is one of his epithets — Rudra — that the Ksatrapas choose to adopt and use 
in their names, though profession of ^iva-cult is not found in their birttdas, 
used in their Gujarat inscriptions." 

Of ^aivism in the Gupta period in Gujarat, till now, no traces have been 
found. But monuments from Malwa, C. P., and U. P., for instance, speak 
of its flourishing state. Guptas’ contemporaries in Lata, the Tiaikutakas, 
seem to be ‘Vaisnavas’. Their successors, the Kataccuris, were followers of 
3iva as Pasupati. It is in their records that we get the earliest epigra- 
phical allusions to Pasupata forms of ^aivism, for we are first told that 
Krsnaraja was solely devoted to Pasupati, whereas his dutaka actually 
calls himself a Pasupata." 

^aivism perhaps missed the royal patronage during the rule of early 
Gurjjaras, who worshipped the Sun.’ But the later ones, with Dadda III, 


‘ Kauialya, Arthasdstra, JSS., 1, p. 129. 

‘ Aodrdhga Sutra, SBB,, XXII, p. 92, 

• EI„ X. Appendix, p. 2, No. 7 and BI„ XXIl, p. 198, 

* Nanaghat Inscription, BG., XVIII, Hi, 

But an inscription (BI., XVI. p, 232} from Malwa of SvSmi Jivadaman calls 
him worshipper of Svami Mahasena, 

° Cf. Appendix, No. 258. 

'' Conld it be because they belonged to the Gdrjara tribe, which is supposed to 
be allied to Mihiras? 
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(c. 680 A. D.) became ^aivas, but of what particular sect is not suggested 
by the epithet paramamahesvara. This conversion to Brahmanism is 
also indicated by the fact that these ‘foreigners’ now trace their descent 
from the Puranic Karna, study Manu and other smrtis, and become 
protectors of the Variiakrama. Only one epigraphical reference to a 
temple (wHch might become archaeological by the find of the actual 
temple) of Asramadeva bears out this conversion to ^aivism. The temple* 
from its very name,* appears to be that of Siva.’ It was situated in 
Karajju or the modern Kimoj village, and some land was granted to it by 
Jayabhatta III (736 A. D.). So far this is the earliest reference to a 
temple in Gujamt anti-dating the Sun temple at Kavi by about a century. 

Both Vaisnavism and Saivism of Gujarat should have been enriched 
by the Calukyas and Raslrakutas, who did enrich Karnataka and the Deccan 
with cave and structural temples. Not only is there an absence of archmo- 
logical evidence but their epigraphs also make no mention of a ^iva or 
Visnu temple erected or patronized by them. We are therefore left to fall 
back upon their profession of faith and its likely influence upon Gujarat.* 

Some of the Calukya kings were ^ivas.’ In particular, their inscrip- 
tions mention Svami Mahasena’ or Karttikeya,’ son of ^iva, and the seven 
Mat^lias (Mothers or saktis). It is difficult to say bow far these particular 
leanings of the Calukyas influenced Gujarat. As far as I know, figures of 
Karttikeya are very rare on Gujarat temples, and much less the cult, though 
according to the Kaumarikakhanda of the Skandapurdna, the region near 


> Temples of Siva are usually known by the place, a tree (under which the 
liitga is set up), name of the donor etc. 

‘ This Inference is supported by BQhier, who found an old lihgit in the modern 
temple, and numerous others with curious brick structures, in Kimoj and other 
neighbouring villages. JA.,V, p. 109. 

' Possibly not sought for. 

* Archaeological survey, earlier in this work, has shown no positive evidence of 
Calukya or Rastrakuta architectural or sculptural influence upon that of later Gujarat, 
but it is perhaps because southern Gujarat is not thoroughly explored, and so very few 
old temples have come to light. 

‘ The epithet ' Paramamahe^ara ’ is not used with any uniformity in the 
Calukyan Inscriptions. 

* Appendix, No. 34, 

^ Ihid„ No, 35 and 39, I do not think ’Karttikeya’ here means 'six mothers’, 
as sometimes it does, as pointed out by Ramachandran, Three Main Styles, 
p. 7, fn. 12, because saptmndtrs are also mentioned. Or does saptamatrbhih mean 
seven elements and nurtured (ytbhivardhiia) on them, as it is further qualified ? 
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Cambay was called Gupta or Kumarikaksetra. Aud here, after the battle 
with Taralmsura (who was killed by Skanda), lihga worship was established/ 

Whether this story has any relation to the Guptas (under whose infl np.TiPA 
the Puranas are believed to have come into prominence) who are known 
to be admirers, if not worshippers of Skanda," cannot be decided at present. 

It should be noted that whereas the Gupta inscriptions and coins 
mention Kumara, Karttikeya and Skanda, the Calukya mention only Kartti- 
keya and Svami Mahasena.' According to the agamas these are a few of 
the many names of Subtahmanya, an “exclusively South-Indian deity."* 
But among them I do not find Svami Mahasena, though it may be Svami- 
natha of the list.' The origin of this name is not given, but it, as well as 
Svami Mahasena of the inscriptions, seems to owe to the fact that Skanda 
or Karttikeya was the leader of the army of gods (cf. Devasenapati).' 

Gopinath Rao does not trace the evolution of the cult of Subrahmanya 
in South India. But his figure at Ellora/ if it could be dated, might point 
to one of the stages. In this connection may be cited the Manasara, 
a work of the 6th-8th century,” which mentions Subrahmanya." 

Though the early Rastrakutas of the Deccan were great ^atvas, the 
inscriptions of their successors and of the branch line from Gujarat rarely 
call themselves "Paramamahesvaras”.” So from this source” also we 
cannot estimate the influence of Rastrakuta ^aivism on Gujarat. 

The Valabhl rulers, with the exception of Dhruvasena I (A.D. 519-49), 
who was a Bhagavata, and Dharapal(a (c. A.D. 550), who was a devotee 
of the Sun, all the rest were ^aivas. However, the ValabH rulers were 
very catholic in their religious outlook, as all kings from Guhasena I 
downwards, irrespective of their creed, patronise Buddhism. 

' First cited by Ratnamaairao Bhimrao in his History of Cambay, (in Gujarati), 
p. 2.1 ; Skanda Mahapura^, Kaumarikdkhanda, particularly adhyayas 4 and 55. 

’ Cf, the names Skandagupta, Kumaragupta etc. and peacock on Gupta coins. 

° Eplgraphically, in South India, the earliest profession of this creed can be 
traced to the Iksvakus of the Andhrade^i'fB.I.. XX, p. 6); and to the Cutu Satakarnis 
of the Deccan and Karnataka, through the Kadambas and early Pallavas. 

* Gopinath Rao, Iconography, II, U, 413 and 428. ’ Ibid. 

° For the iconographical description of Karttikeya, Skanda and Devasenapati, 
see Ibid,, pp, 433, 434 and 436. 

^ Ibfd,, pi. cxxiv. ’ Achaxya,, Indian Arahiteoture, p,l9S. 

* SeeRamaohandran, o.c.,p, 7,fn. 12. Though many of them were Salvas. 

“ Ae regards the so called Siva figure on the seals of early Rastrakutas see above 

p. 181-82. 

28 
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Insight into the nature of Valabhl ^aivism is given by only one 
inscription.' In it ^Iladitya I (A.D. 599-614) grants land to a temple of 
Mahadeva made by one Harinatha. It has been supposed®, and perhaps 
rightly, that the cult-object was a Uhga and not an image. Along with 
it there must be Nandi, (the vehicle of ^iva), as it figures on a few ValabhT 
coins and the seal of copperplates. Probably the temple was private. But 
that in no way lessens its importance. The remark made on the sun- 
temple holds good here as well. 

Goddesses also played an important part in the ValabhT Brah ma nism,* 
Inscriptions mention two such goddesses, Paiiarajya' or Panduraja® and 
Kottammahikadevi.® Dronasimha (AD. 502-03) granted a village for the 
maintenance and upkeep of the temple of the first goddess. So already as 
early as the end of the 5 th century, temples of goddesses existed in 
Hastavapra (modern Hathab) in Kathiawar, (of which Panarajya is an 
instance) . 

The temple of Kottammahikadevi, we are told, was first built by 
Dronasimha in the svatala (boundary) of Trisahgamaka (modern Tarsamia).® 
For some reason, the royal grant to the temple was stopped. It was 
resumed, and made permanent by Dhruvasena II (A.D. 639-40), who also 
repaired the temple. In Tarasamiya a temple dedicated to Kottaradevi existed 
when Jackson edited the grant. Unfortunately, he does not describe the 
temple, nor the image of the goddess. She might be some sakti of ^iva or a 
local goddess, as also the goddess Panarajya. Further identification of 
the goddesses is not possible, unless more details are available. 

For the history of temples in Kathiawar, these references are of con- 
siderable importance. Chronologically they rank second, the first being that 
of Visnu at Girinagara, built by Skandagupta. 

Without any data, it is useless to speculate on the style or nature of 
the material used for these temples. It is not impossible that they could 

^ A^iendix, No. 106. • Btlhler, lUd. 

“ B, G,, I, i, p. 83 suggests that Valabhl Saiviem belonged to the old 
Fas'apata Sohool of Nakull^ or l.akulm. There are no data whatsoever for this 
assumption. That Karvan (in Gujawt, Gaikwar's territory) was the seat of Pa^upata 
worship proves nothing. 

* Brahmanism is used advisedly, because the goddesses cannot be definitely 
relegated to the Saivlte pantheon. 

‘ JBBRAS., XX, p. a. » BJ., XVI. 17. 

JBBRAS,, XX, pp. 9-10 ' Ibid., p. 6 
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be of stone. For the Gop temple (in Kathiawar) is not further removed 
from them in time, and is of stone. 

Archaeology adds very little to this scanty epigraphical evidence of 
Baivism in early mediaeval Kathiawar. The only definitely ^aiva temple 
of this period is the one at Bileivara,* But there must be many more which 
await discovery. 

Unlike the preceding periods, there is no dearth of materials to find 
out the religions prevalent in mediaeval Gujarat. On the contrary, the 
literary evidence is abundant, and the aim of archaeology is to see how far 
it can be corroborated. 

The leading religion of Gujarat, according to the chronicles, Hindu 
as well as Jama,’’ was baivism,* Somnath (Somanatha) in Kathiawar Was 
the most holy and famous shrine even in the lOlh century, when iJiularaja 
founded the Caulultya dynasty at Anahilvada^ By building the Rudra- 
mahalaya at Sidhpur (Siddhapura), Mularaja sowed the seeds of its greatness 
in Northern Gujarat. And it blossomed forth under Siddharaja Jayasiihha, 
who built the Sahasralinga Talao, the lake with a thousand Uhgas ol ^iva 
placed in small temples all round the bank of the lake, and further 
decorated the lake with temples of other gods and goddesses,* Kumarapala 
did not give the same amount of patronage to ^aivism as Jayasithha, 
rather ho preferred Jainism to it, though according to Hemacandra himself, 
he built a temple of ^iva, named Kumarapalesvara at Anahilapura,* 
repaired the temple of Somnath’ and instructed Vagbhate to restore the 

1 See above p. 59 and 132. 

’ Hemacandra’s Dvyasmya, perhaps the earliest work in Caulukya Gajarat, 
in cantos dealing with Mularaja and his successors tili Jayasimha, hardly touches 
Jainism. 

° It is used in a broad sense, including the cults of Devts and so on. 

* Dvyasraya mentions Mulataja's pilgrimage to Somnath after he defeated 
Graharipuof Sanra^ra, while the Bilhari Inscription of the Cedi rulers says 
that King Laksmana-raja about A. D. 960 worshipped Somes'vara (Somanatha), whose 
shrine, from the context, was undoubtedly in the western region. BI„l, p. 268. 

' This famous lake and the various buildings on it are described by 
Dvyasraya, XV, slokas, 114-122. KK., I. slobas, 72-81. HIHH,, act V, and others. 
But the most detailed description is in the Sarasvait Parana, which I believe Is 
not yet published but an extract of it is given and discussed by Dave, MaharSuadhi- 
rS^, a small pamphlet in Gujarati. Mr, P. L. Modi of Patan has also prepared a 
plan of the lake with all the temples on it. It was shown to me when I was at Patan 
In 1936. 

* DMK., XX, hloba 101. » lUd,, iloka 95, 
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temple of KeiKra.‘ His successor, Ajp,yapala, championed ^aivism with a 
ferocious zeal. And henceforward till the close of the dynasty, it received 
a steady support. 

The ministers Vastupala and Tejahpala did much for Jainism under 
the Vaghelas, still the state religion was ^aivism, which it remained upto 
the end of the dynasty. 

Epigraphical evidence, if not overwhelming, is quite conclusive. It 
shows the same preponderance of the &iva cults over others. Again it 
also shows the fashion of the age, namely, to make grants to a temple 
which was but faintly visible in the preceding period. 

Mularaj’a himself seems to have set the practice. One of his grants* 
is to a temple of Mulaniitha (perhaps called after him) in Mandall in 
Varddhi Vi^aya." In this~very inscription, a reference is made to the 
Rudramahalaya at ^n'sthala (Sidhpur). According to Merutuhga' it was 
Somanatha of Kathiawar who inspired Mularaja to build ^iva temples 
in Gujarat, which led to the increased spread of ^aivism in the province. 

No epigraphs of his successors, Camunda and Bhima, l^e yet been 
discovered, which mention grants to temples. Nor do the few extant 
inscriptions throw any light on their religious tendencies;' a later 
inscription, however, does credit Bhima I with the building of the Somanatha 
temple in stone.' Karna granted some land to the temple of Thakkura 
Mahadeva at Sunak^ 

Of Jayasiihha, whom the chronicles and legends of Gujarat credit 
with the building of temples, almshouses, wells and so on, unfortunately 
very few inscriptions have been found in Gujarat proper. One of these' 
refers to the building of a temple of Vinayaka (Ganesa) and Goddess 
Bhattarika. Surprisingly none of the inscriptions of his successors also 

* IhiA , sloka 91-92. • Appendix, No. 159. 

* lAoderu villages of Mandala in 'Wadhwan. 'Buhlet, Ibid., p. 193, f. n. says 
that he searched for this temple at Mandala, but found no traces, But he believed 
that the temple stood on the south side of the talao, where there were many a'toue 
sculptures. 

* This is how I Interpret Merutuhga’s words: 

He (Mularaja) went continually every Monday on a pilgrimage to Some^varapattana 
out of devotion to God Siva. .....(Somanatha) was so pleased with his devotion that 

he came to the town of Mandali. PBC,, p. 25. 

* Bhima I, however, does seem to be a Salva, for he is said to worship 
"Bhavanipaii'*, while Karna may be a Vaimava ; one of his inscriptions, /BBiiAS,, 
XXVI (N. S.) p. 26 begins with an invocation to Vasudeva. 

» Appendix,ifo.20i, ’ J6*d., No. 168. • /6»d., No. 177. 
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mentions the famous Sahasralinga Talao. His claim to be a great 
champion of Saiva cults, therefore, r^ts on the chronicles only. 

Kumarapala may have championed Jainism, but he did not neglect 
the cause of ^aivism. Ha built a Siva temple at Anandapura* (modern 
Vadnagar), repaired the temple of Somanatha," and granted villages to the 
temples of Samiddhesvara and Udalesvara in Chitor* and Udayapur* 
(Gwalior) respectively. 

The last of the Caulukyas, Bhima II, also seems to be a great 
worshipper of Somanatha. He built the Somesvara maridapa called 
Meghadhvani“ (in front of or adjoining the Somanatha temple ), donated 
villages for the maintenance of Bhlmesvara and Lllesvara temples® and for 
others built by his queen and vassals. 

Rulers of the branch line, from VIsaladeva to Sarah^deva, were all 
followers of Siva, though the last was also inclined towards Kfsna-worship.’ 

But, besides the Caulukya kings, feudatories as well as citizens 
actively patronized ^aivism. In Kathiawar Somanatha was not the only 
^aiva temple. Five others temples of ^iva were built by Tripurantaka 
in A. D. 1287 during the reign of Sarahgadeva.® They were situate^' 
to the north of the temple of Somesvara, close to the old Ghatikalaya, 
and called (1) Malhanesvara, after Tripurantaka’s mother Malhana; 
(2) Umesvara; (3) Urnesvara; (4) Tripurantake^ara and (5) Ramesvara 
after Tripurantaka and his wife. "The temples were surrounded by a 
wall and an arch adorned the principal entry into the enclosure, which 
had to be made on the north side, as the great temple of Some^ara lay 
to the south and east and to the west, the sea. ”® While in the centre 
of the town stood the temples of ^i! Balilesvara and ^rl Naghaqesvara.'® 

Another important religious centre seems to be Talaja (Talajha), in 
south-eastern Kathiawar. Here no less than six temples of various Hindtw 
and Jaina deities existed in the 13th century, to which a grant of land 
was made by Mehara king Jagamalla in the reign of Bhima II .“ Four of 
these, (l) Siiisaresvara, (2) Sohinesvara, (3) Caiindesvara, and P;'thividevl- 
svara seem to be ^aiva. 

Further up, in northern Gujarat, besides the temple of Miilesvara at' 
Manda li and of Thakkura Mahadeva at Sunak, feudatories of Bhima II, 
Virama, son of Lunapasaka, built the temple of VIramesvara at GhusadI, 


1 J&W., No. 200. 

* Ibid., No. 196. 

* See below. 

w Ibid,, No. 236 


* Ibid., No. m. 

B Ibid., No. 228. 

’ Ibid,, No. 244, verse 40, 
M Ibid., No. 212. 


e Ibid,, No, 1S4, 
' Ibid, No. 211 
» Ibid., p. 276. 
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and Rana Lunapasaka himself built the temples of Salakhanesvara and 
Analesvara at Salakhanapura ; while Bhima’s wife, SumaladevI, built a 
temple called Sumalesvara.^ 

In southern Gujarat a ^iva temple stood at Sarnal, which was 
patronised by the Paramara STyaka in the 10th century.* Three centuries 
later the temple of Uttaresvara was repaired at Mahiihsaka, near Ahmada- 
bad in the time of Visaladeva® ; while further south, this king himself built 
and restored the temple of Vaidyanatha at Dabhoi,* near Baroda. 

Saivism of this period, according to the chronicles, embraced many 
aspects that we now know of. Linga-worship, of course, was the most 
popular. The famous shrine of Somanatha had no image but a Uhga, 
while the building of Sahasralinga talao at Anhilvada is another indication 
of its popularity. But many other forms of gods and goddesses connected 
with ^iva were common as well. Hemacandra, for instance, mentions . 
that Jayasimha had built 108 temples of the goddess Candi and others on ' 
the bank of the lake." 

Epigraphs do not enlighten us much. The names of temples, very 
often, are after the name of the builder," a tendency which, so far as the 
epigraphical evidence from Gujarat is concerned, seems to be peculiar to 
this period, but outside Gujarat it is found as early as the 4th century A.D.’ 
These, therefore, do not tell us anything about the nature of the deity. 
But probably it was the Knga" which was enshrined in these temples. 
The kings usually are called worshippers of Ambikapati and Bhavampati 
which are synonyms of ^iva. 

It was, perhaps, either the manner of worshipping the Uhga, according 
to the rules of various ^aiva sects, which we meet with now, or the 
particular aspect of ^iva they emphasized, that really differentiated the 
various forms of Saivism, the cult image being the same in all sects. 

* IhiA., Nos. 219, 234, 226. > tbid,, No. 263. 

® Ibid , No. 232. * Ibid., No. 233. 

^ Dvyairaya, XV, 118. The Sarasvatl Parana mentions all the 108 goddesses, 
and adds the following temples : Nakuli^, Mahasena, Mahakala, Kapalewara etc, 
See Dave, o. c., p, 290. 

® Cf. above, p. 121. 

^ Cf. the names of the images Upamite^ara and Kapllejvara, after the teachers 
Upamlta and Kapila, In the Mathnra Pillar Ins. of Candragupta II, EI„ XXI, 
pp. 8^. ’ Cf, Bhandarkar, p. 4. 
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Existence of the Pasupata ( or Laknllsa ) sect in Kathiawar is 
V.. implied by the Prabhas Patan Inscription of 

the time ot Kumarapala and its continuance 
there by the Cintra Prasasti of Sarahgadeva." According to one way 
of interpreting the text* of the first record, it may be said that the cult 
of Pasupata spread, through the efforts of Ganda Brhaspati, to Gujarat, 
from Benares, through Kanauj and Malwa, and was established at 
Somanatha under Ganda himself. 

The other interpretation^ would suggest that the temple of Somanatha 
was a home of the Pasupata sect before Ganda visited it. But the temple 
(and also perhaps the cult) had fallen into disuse and ruin, so Ganda came 
to Somanatha to protect it. This interpretation is supported by the 
Cintra Praksti, which traces the origin of the sect at Karohana in Lata 
(S. Gujarat).' 

The inscription does not give sufficient indication to decide whether 
the Pasupata sect was allied to the worshippers of Lakullsa or not, though 
Ganda himself is compared to Nakulisa;® whereas there is no evidence 
that the shrine of Somanatha had any other image but lihga' As 

‘ BPSl,, p. 186. Its chief, Ganda BrhaBpati, according to the inscriplion, 
started from Benaree (where Nandlsvara, a gana of Siva, was born and worshipped 
Faeopati ) and after preaching Pasupata worship in Dhin, Milava and Kanyakubja 
came to Jayasimha in Gujarat, who gave him the greatest respect. And when he 
entreated Kumarapala to repair the temple of Somanatha, the king agreed and 
appointed him head priest of the temple. 

’ Appendix, No. 244. 

’ The expression "with a view to make the kings adopt the cult of " line 7, 

BPSI., p. 186. 

< Based on the text that "Ganda wanted to protect the abode of Pasnpata".... 
and "he found Somanatba's temple in a dilapidated condition and reguested 
Kumarapala to repair it," lines 7 and 11. ° £/.,!, p, 281. 

° Bhandarkar equated the Lakulm sect with I^supatas ; and he places the origin 
of the sect in about 1st century A.D. See ASIAR., 1906~7, p. 189; JBBRAS,, 
Vol, XXII, p, 151 and El,, XXI, pp. 4-8. According to Rao, Elements of 
Hindu Iconography, I. 1. p. 17, the LakuU^a sect was first known as Pasupata, but 
later as Lakull^ Pasupata. He pushes back the antiquity of the sect to the 7th 
century, and gives a useful summary of the philosophy and subdivisions of the sect. 

^ Unless it was a as at Kirvan. This would also support 

the statement of a Muslim chronicler, Habl Bu-S Siyar, (Elliot. IV p 181) that the 
Ghazni army obtained the idol whose name was Lit. 

The above discussion is undertaken under the presumption that the mention of 
LakulTifa implies the existence of cult-image of that deity as known in iconography. 
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a matter of fact Uhga pratistha is actually mentioned by the Cintra 
Pra^sti.‘ 


Further evidence of the Pasupata sect is given by the Mangrol 
Inscription’ which records the building of a temple called Sahajigesvara, 
and is signed by “Pra", the great Pasupatacharya. Unfortunately, the 
inscription tells us nothing about the temple itself, from which it can be said 
that the image it contained was that of Lakullk. 

Under the circumstances, it is best to say that a sect of Pasupatas 
existed in Kathiawar, and perhaps in Northern Gujarat also’, in the 12th 
and 13th centuries A. D. 


No sculptures of Lakulik have so far been published or reported 
from Gujarat or Kathiawar. But they have been found in abundance from 
Rajputana and elsewhere, — all however of the mediaeval period.’ Of the 
early period only two sculptures have been noticed till now, — the first’, a 
standing figure, really a statue, carved on a pilaster which bears the 
Gupta inscription cited above and belonging to the 4th century A, D., the 
second a sculpture in the Dumar Lena cave at Ellora.’ 


Another ^aiva sect was Amarddaka,’ whose followers were called 
Amarddahasantana. Amarddaka is a name of 
““ * Bhairava (meaning one who kills bad persons)' 

who is a form of ^iva himself.’ But it appears from the names 
of the acaryas mentioned — Mahesvaracarya and Sivadevacarya, and 
also from the fact that Bhairava is not mentioned among the deities 
worshipped by the Pasupatas, that this sect is not connected with Pasupata 
worship.*’ It is worth noting that this inscription throws important light 


But it is not improbable that the cult-image was a Uhga only, which was however 
worshipped under the name of Laknlis'a or Pa^patl. 

• Appendix, No. 244. • Appendix, No. 181. 

’ Perhaps the temple and matha at Mandali built by Mularsija had also come 
under the Pa^pata sect, as the ending raH of the head priest Vedagarbhaia^, a test 
suggested by Ehandarkar, o. c., p. 188, would show. See Ibid,, No. 217. 

• See ASJAS., 1906-07, pp. 184-88. ‘ See PL, XXI, p. 8. 

“ ASTFL.Vol. V,pl,37fig,l, 

^ In the introduction to this inscription Bbhler spelt the word with a single 
' d though the text gives double, ' d 

• Rao .,0 c.,II, 1. p. 176. 

® Siva Parana regards him as a full form of Siva. Ibtd, 

Ibid., pp, 20-30; though to a lay Hindu, H^upatas, Bhairava worshippers, 
etc. are all one. 
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on the forms of Bhairava. Perhaps he was worshipped nndAr this name, 
Amarddaka, which though known, is not found among the sculptures at 
Ellora nor anywhere in South India.’ 


The inscription does not give any clue as to whether the sect was 
founded in Kathiawar or elsewhere. But two other inscriptions’ from 
outside Gujarat mention Amardaka as a tlrtha where, it appears, the sect 
was first started. Unfortunately they supply no details to identify 
the place.’ 


Another sect connected _ with ^aivism is mentioned by an Abu 


Capala Seat 


inscription of the reign of Bhima II.‘_ Itjs called 
Capala or CapalTya after the Capaliya goira of 


Tapasa, who belonged to the Nutana' matha in Avanti, and later became 


the head of Candikasrama there. From that place, its priests migrated to 


Kanakhala' in Achalgadh, Mt. Abu, where they built and repaired ^iva 
temples known as Kotesvara, Atulanatba, ^ulapani, and Kana k hala ^ambhu,’ 


Three points may be noted as to the nature of this sect; — 

(l) It might have been a bran<:h of the.Pasupata sect of Ujjain, as 
the names of the majority of its acaryas end in -mst 


(2) A woman also coulthbe the head of the matha, for the inscription 
mentions one Yagesvarl, pupil of Maunirasi and the teacher of Durvasarasi.’ 

(3) It might have also been a branch of the Lakulisa sect, as a figure 
of Lakulisa is sculptured on the gateway of one of the ancient temples found 
in the vicinity of Acalesvara.’ 


The evidence is not exhaustive, being based on Rao, o.c., who does not 
give a single 6gure of Bhairava under Amarddaka. 

^ Ranad Ins., El., I, p. 332 and Rajor Ins. of Mathanadeva, BI„ HI. p, 264. 

’ Cf. Saletore, Ancient Karnataka, Vol. I., p. 391, where an attempt is made 
to identify the Amartaka Matha. From the discussion it would appear that Lakull^ 
sects existed in Karnataka in the 10th century. But, in the present state of our 
knowledge, it is not possible to fix the birth-place of these Lakuli^ sects. 

* Appendix, Ko. 213. 

‘ Represented perhaps by the modem hamlet of Urla, where there are ruins of 
very old temples, See Eaj, Gax., Vol. Ill-i, p. 296. 

° Remains of these temples might be found among the ruins strewn about the 
modern temple of Acalesvara. See tiid., and ASIWG., 1906-07, p. 20 and also 
for 1900-01. 

* E.g, VakalariS, Jyestaia^...Kedaranlsl. Ihid, 

' Ibid. Cf. Saletore. 1. o, where the sage Durvasas is mentioned as a spiritual 
founder of a Salva { I.akuli& ) sect. * See ASZWC,, 1906-07, p. 28. 


29 
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Temples to Ganesa exclusively are rarely found in Nothern India, 
^ though his sculptures are met with in almost all 

temples. When, therefore, an inscription of 
Jayasimha refers to a temple of BhattarikadevI together with that of 
Vinayaka (a name of Ganek),* it is of great consequence for the history of 
the cult in Northern India. It is possible, as the editor says, that the 
temple referred to is the ruined temple now existing,” on the southern side 
of which there is a shrine which contains a broken image of Gaiiesa. 
The name of the goddess Bhattarika means nothing iconographically. 

Another inscription’ also refers to a temple of Gaqek under the name 
Gaijesvara. It records that VastuE^la built a mandapa of the temple of 
Ganesvara in the village of Ganuli. Though the place is not identified, 
the find-place* suggests the existence of Gaqesa cult in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar in the 12th century A. D.’ 

Archaeology confirms the testimony of chroniclers and the records of 
inscriptions. It has shown a vast and close distribution of ^iva temples in 
the Saraswati valley, the home of the Caulukyas, and also in Kathiawar, 
even from a partial exploration of the country,’ Also it has given 
insight (though not much, because of the difficulty of identifying the 
figures in the absence of descriptions and photographs) into the nature oi 
^aivism. Briefly, lihga was the cult image, but ^iva was known in many 
forms. Unfortunately no evidence has been secured for Lakulisa worship 
except from Karvan. And though no temple of Gai;iesa and a few only of 
DevTs have been discovered, their sculptures have shown their widespread 
influence among the people. What is now required is to take up the clue 
given by epigraphs, and search for the temples mentioned by them at 
Somnath, Talajd and elsewhere. 


There are no clear indications for the prevalence of Vaisnavism in 
Gujarat-ISthiawar, prior to the Gupta contact 
in the 4-Sth century A. D. What has been said 
before in the introduction to ^aivism should be borne in mind. With 


Vaimairisin 


* Appendix, No. 177. ' 

“ Between Gala and Dudaputa, 8 miles (or 4 east) of Dhragadhara, Kathiawar, 
At present there exists only the hall and the outer entrance 8' 4" x 6'4'' and on the 
south the shrine mentioned above, 

“ Appendix, No, 224. * As suggested by the previous inscription, 

‘ It should be noted that though the shrines of Ganeia may be very common in 
South. India, as Rao, o. c , I, i, p, 47 says, still he has not cited any shrine of Gane^b 
thatisolder than the 11th or 12th century A. D. The earliest seems to be the 
Ganapati, Hoysalesvara temple, Halehidu, Ibid,, pi, XVI, 

' See above p. 132, . . . 
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definite evidence of the existence of Vimu cult at Nagari, Besnagar and 
Nanaghat, it is, perhaps, sheer ill-luck and partly apathy on our part 
that Kathiawar, which Pauranically was the second home of Krsna, has 
so far not provided us with evidence of Visnu or Krsm-cult, 

Be that as it may, at about the end of the ancient period, the existence 
or the introduction (?) of the Visnu-worship in Kathiawar is proved by the 
mention of a temple of Cakraiajii at Girinagara in Skandagupla’s inscrip, 
tion, while its prevalence in southern Gujarat, at about the same time, 
may be sought for in the titles 'Parama Bhagavata’ and 'Parama 
Vaisnava' of the Traikutekas. 

Its subsequent history in southern Gujarat is pessimistic. None of 
the rulers of the three successive dynasties after the Traikutakas even 
calls himself a 'Parama Bhagavata though allusions to the avataras 
or stories of Visiju are found in the eulogistic portions of their inscriptions. 
But this may be a conventional usage, often bodily borrowed from some 
illustrious predecessors, and not a true index to the religious susceptibilities 
of the kings or even of the writers of these records. 

With theCalukyas, Vamha and Nrsimha avataras, and stories of Krsija 
and Putanas, were popular as shown by their inscriptions and monuments 
in Karnataka. But the brief duration of their rule, and the comparative 
-absence of materials to excavate caves or build temples in southern 
Gujarat after the Karnatalra fashion, were perhaps the reasons why these 
Visnu forms did not get a footing in Gujarat. 

Identical may be the case with that of the Rastrakuta Vaisnavism 
and its effect on Gujarat. Their seal however has a figure of Garuda*, 
which usually symbolises Visiju cult. But in some cases it has 
a figure of devi and so many other symbols®, that it can only be said that 
the cult was strongly tinged with that of ^iva. 

The evidence from Kathia-ror is also scanty. Only one of the 
rulers of ValabhT, Dhruvasena II, seems to be a Vaisnava, as he calls 
himself a Parama Bhagavata. But some important information is 
casually given by an inscription of the Senapati Simhaditya.® It tells us 
that Krsna lived in Dwarka, and at that period, c, 600 A. D., Dwarka was 
the capital of the western coast of Kathiawar. Now this is the first and 
perhaps the only early epigraphical reference to KrsQas Dwarka and its 
supposed survival upto the 7th century. 

Excluding the Varaha temple at Kadvar, which, as said before, seems 
to continue the Gupta tradition,* a nd the holy places at Junagarh, 

* See above p. 182 “ IbiA. 

• Apptndix, No. 230. * Above p. 137. 
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Damodara-fiMrt^a etc., (which might date back to the Gupta period or to 
the 16th century when Narasimha Mehta greatly popularised the 
Krsnapuja), no archaeological evidence has yet come forth to throw light 
on the early mediaeval Vaianavism. 

For Vaisnavism in mediaeval Gujarat, chroniclers have not_much to 
say. None of the Caulukyas built a temple of Visnu in the spirit in which 
he built temples to ^iva. Henacandra, no doubt, says that Jayasirhha built 
a temple containing the ten avataraa of Visnu on the banks of the 
Sahasralinga Talao.' This, however, shows nothing but the eclecticism of 
the period, and the fact that Visiju worship did exist. But the contrast 
it affords is evident. 

Epigraphic evidence fully confirms this view. So far, only one 
inscription has been found which refers to a Visnu temple exclusively, 
while another refers to a Visnu temple along with diva’s. Reference to 
Visnu avataras, however, is quite common. According to the former, the 
Dohad inscription of the time of Jayasiihha and Kumarapala’, a mantri 
appointed by Jayasiihha at Dadhipadra (modern Dohad) built a temple of 
Goga Namyana. To this some farther donation was made in the time 
of Kumaras^la. Besides this, there is a reference to two temples of 
Rupanarayana and Ballalanarayaqa.‘ All the three seem to be local 
names of Visnu as Narayana, or of the composite forms of Surya and Visnu, 
as suggested above*. An indirect reference to a Visnu temple is made by 
^ridhara’s Deva-Fatan Praksti.' Here we are told that one ^ridhara 
built a temple called RohiqTsvami containing the images of Kesava and 
others.’ The name of the temple suggests that it was dedicated to 
Balabhadra, brother of Krsna and the husband of Rohiql. 

Existence of Kr^ cult is indicated by the Anavada stone 
inscription of Sarangadeva of (V). S. 1348.'' From it, it appears- that the 
cult was perhaps spread by Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda, For the inscription 
quotes the opening stanza of the work mentioned and records gifts 
etc. for the worship, offering-and theatricals _in. honour. _ of Kisna.* 

Here then we have important evidence of the rise (7) of Krs^a worship 
in Gujarat, and of Gujarat’s connection with the outer world, for Jayadeva 

' Dvyairaya, XV, iloka 119. ’ Appendix, No. 173 and 182. 

• Appendix, No. 235, * Above pp, 162-64. • Appendix, No, 215. 

* I do not see how the editors get two temples. I interpret the broken Una 
no, 34 : RohinlsvamindmHd Kesavddayali, as mentioned above, 

Appendix, No, 245 A. 

' Also the name of Sarangadeva himself reminds us of Krsna’s famous bow, 
Sarahga. 
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flourished under King Laksmaqasena of Bengal in the last quarter of the 
12th century. 

Comparative silence of contemporary literature and scanty epigraphic 
references to Visnu temples are home out by the monumental survey. 
Exclusive Visnu shrines are few, though figures -of Visnu and his avatar as 
are found in Surya and Siva temple. 

On the forms of Visnu, particularly Krsna, archaeology has not thrown 
much light, excepting such forms as Trailokyamohana, which seem to be 
peculiar to Gujarat. Familiarity only with the two famous episodes from 
Krsna’s life, — the Kallyamardana and the Govardhanoddharana, — is evinced 
by the ceilings at Mt. Abu, Manod, Somnath and Mangrol. 

The edicts of Asoka on the way to Mt. Girnar furni.sh us with the 
B ddh' earliest evidence of the existence of _Buddhism 

in Kathiawar. _It_might have been promulgated 
there, as in Southern Gujarat (Aparanta), the Nagarjunakonda inscriptions 
tell us,’ by the Buddhists of Ceylon (Simhaladvipa). The name of one of these 
Buddhists, according to Asoka’s edicts” from other places, and the Dlpavamsa* 
and Mahavamsa,^ was Dharmaraksita. 

Besides Junagarh, other places where the Buddhists, seem to have 
colonised were Talaja and Sana, where caves and sanctuaries of the early 
type survive.’ The character of these monuments suggests that this 
Buddhism was of early Hlnayana type (as it must be, for Mahayana 
developed later). 

No direct evidence of its continuance here is available after Asoka. 
But it would appear that during the Indo-Greek occupation of Kathiawar 
and Southern Gujarat or during the Ksaharata regime, the religion 
flourished in the whole of Western India. For a number of Buddhists 
from this region contributed to the excavation of caves at Kanheri, Karli, 
Junnar and Nasik. Among these donors we have to note the work of 
two brothers Buddhamitra and Buddharaksita. They lived in Bhrgu- 
kaccha, having gone there from Lanka (Ceylon), and were the sons of 
Assamasa (Asvasarma?), perhaps a Vaisya dealer in horses. That is 
their father and they were not originally Buddhists. But Asvakrman’s 
sons, on being converted to Buddhism, donated a two-celled cave 
at Junnar.* 

> El., XX, p 22 (Ins. F.) ’ Fifth Edict. 

® Ch. XVI and VIII respectively. * See above pp. 51-53. 

® .dSW/., IV, p. 96, No. 19; Luders List No, U69; EL, X, App,, p, 133. 
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This solitary iastance indicates in no uncertain degree the strength 
of Buddhism in southern Gujarat and of its contacts with the outer world. 

How long the Buddhists were a force in these parts cannot be 
ascertained now. Very little archaeological or other evidence of their 
settlements can be had from the K^trapa and Gupta periods (c. 100 
A. D.-475 A. D.) 

But we know from the inscriptions of the kings of Valabhl and the 
accounts of the Chinese travellers Hiuen Tsiang and I-Tsing that both 
Hlnayana and Matayana flourished there for about 250 years (c. 520 
A. D.-770 A. D.) 

How did these branches of Buddhism which seemed to be obsolete in 
the preceding age suddenly spring up at ValabhT in the 6th century A. D. ? 
Correlation of the hitherto unused epigraphical evidence and the 'testimony 
of the Chinese travellers seem to provide an explanation of Buddhism’s 
resurgence and nature at Valabhl. When Hiuen Tsiang visited Western 
India, everywhere he found monasteries and followers of the Hlnayana 
Sammatiya and MaMyana Sthavira Schools. The former was more 
powerful. In Sind it had hundreds of monasteries and 10000 followers, in 
Cutch 80 monasteries and 5000 followers, and in ValabhT about 100 
monasteries and 6000 followers.* The Sthavira School was stronger in a 
few places like Broach and Junagarh.* I-Tsing* amply confirms Hiuen 
Tsiang’s testimony. He says that the Arya Sammatiya Nikaya was 
most flourishing in Lata (Southern Gujarat) and Sindhu (Sind). 

The Sammatiya School, though as old as the 3rd century B. C., is 
believed to have come into prominence in the 5th century A. D., and 
established itself in Malwa.* From here it spread to the west, and 
there revived with necessary modification (?) the Buddhism of Aioka’s 
time. The tenets of this school are not detailed by the travellers, but 
since Hiuen Tsiang calls it the Hlnayana Sammatiya School and I-Tsing 
as Arya Sammatiya Nikaya, it would seem that its tenets were not 
fundamentally different from those of the school described by the Katha 
Vatthu, the fifth book of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. This work, though 
composed originally in the 3rd century B. C., is dated in its present form 
in the 5th century A. D., approximately contemporary with the rise and 
spread of the Sammatiyas in Western India.* 

‘ Beal, Buddhist Reoords of the Western World, II, p. 266; Watters, Yuan 
Chwang, II, p. 246. 

’ Beal, 0 . c., pp, 260 and 269 respectivelv ; Watters, o, c,, pp, 241 and 248 
respectively. ' Records of the Buddhist Religion, p, XXIV. 

* Dtttt, History of the Spread of Buddhism and Buddhist Sehools, 
pp. 296-302. 
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The Sammatlyas held "that an arhat, already in possession of Nirvana, 
can fall away; that there is an 'intermediate state’ (cmtarbhava) ■, regard- 
ing the kartnan, that while there is a merit in giving, there is also a merit 
accruing to the giver by the use which a monk makes of the objects given ; 
that even the declaration of non-killing etc., is a moral act; that a pudgala, 
a sort of body or soul, which was permanent, existed.” The last was the 
most important tenent of the Sammatlya school, and for it they were 
violently condemned by all other Buddhist Schools. For this view went 
against the very basic principle, Ksanikavada, of Buddhism. 

The epigraphical evidence corroborates to a certain extent the 
accounts of the travellers, whereas the true archaeological evidence, in its 
present state, is contradictory. According to the ValabhT inscriptions 
“Queen" Dudda, cousin of King Dhruvasena I (A. D. 519-549) laid, 
perhaps, the temporal foundation of Buddhism by erecting a vihara in or 
near ValabhI. Subsequently other viharas were built by different persons 
or by the kings themselves. Of these the copperplates give the following 
names : — 

1. Dudda Vihara (A.D. 519-49). 

2. Acarya Bhadanta Buddhadasa Vihara (Do). 

3. Mimma near Bhatjiraka’s (A.D. 554-569). 

4. Bappapada Vihara of Acarya Bhadanta Sthiramati. 

5. Yaksasura Vihara for nuns-in Dudda’s (A. D. 599-614). 

6. A Vihara in Vimsakata by ^iladitya I (Do.) 

7. Gohaka Vihara in Duddas (A.D. 627-42). 

8. Purnabhatta’s Vihara nrar Yak^sura for nuns (Do). 

,9. Skandabhatto's Vihara in Yodhavaka village (A.D. 642-89). 

10. Vimalagupta Vihara in Sthiramati’s (A.D. 659-89). 

Dudcfi’s Vihara was very large, as it is often called a Vihara 
man^ala, and, as mentioned above, many of the 'viharas, were located in 
it. Irrespective of the number of viharas, the epigraphs show that from 
King Dhruvasena I onwards, every Valabhi king up to ^iladitya VII 
(c. 770 A.D.) actively patronised Buddhism. 

These viharas were built, as the inscriptions tell us, for three things : — 

(1) To lodge the Buddhist Sahgha which gathered together from 
different quarters, and consisted of Bhiksus who practised the 18 Nikayas. 

(2) For the worship of the Buddha image. 

(3) For the installation and maintenance (of a library) of books. 


* Eneyalopaedia of ReHgton and Ethics, 11, pp. 16S-169. 
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The reference to the Bhiksus who practised the 18 Nihayas would 
imply some Hinayana school, most probably the SammalTya, whereas the 
mention of the Buddha figure would ordinarily suggest the existence of 
Mahayanists, unless the Hinayanists at this period also worshipped the 
Buddha image. The latter alternative seems to be probable, because, 
though the excavations conducted by Father Heras at Vala did not bring 
to light any Buddhist sculptures, still the numerous finds of such figures 
from Brahmanabad, Mirpurkhas and other sites in Sind prove that in this 
province where the Sammatlyas numbered in thousands, the Buddha figure 
was worshipped. At ValabhT, therefore, the Hinayanists might have been 
worshipping the Buddha. 

If this interpretation be not accepted then the epigraphical references 
may be taken to refer to the Buddhist Sangha in general, a section of which 
was Mahayanist and worshipped the Buddha. That Mahayana was also 
prevalent at Valabhi is suggested by Hiuen Tsiang who tells us that 
Sthiramati, a famous pandit of Nalanda had built a vihara at ValabhT. 
This is confirmed by the epigraphs. It is possible that this intellectual 
contact might have been responsible for the growth of Mahayana at 
Valabhi. Its nature may be the same as practised by the Sthavira School, 
for followers of this school wore found by Hiuen Tsiang in Junagarh. 

The reference to a library or libraries and the existence of so many 
vi haras would also imply an establishment, something like a university, to 
which an explicit reference is made by I-Tsing.* He compares Valabhi 
with Nalanda, and from his account it would appear that the courses of 
study at both the universities were more or less identical. ( Valabhi 
might have laid greater emphasis on the study of Hinayana doctrines than 
those of the Mahayana). For the students who had passed a couple of 
years at these universities became famous for their knowledge. 

Though Valabhi was a receiving centre of Hinayana and Mahayana 
Buddhism, it should have been a radiating centre as well. Its th on sands 
of monks and nuns should have influenced the culture of the sixth and the 
post-sixth-century Gujarat and KalhSwar. Little evidence now survives 
to show that it did. 

Buddhism disappeared from ValaWiI in the 8th century, and perhaps 
a couple of decades b.rfore from Sind, when the Arabs occupied the latter 
and destroyed the former. But in other parts of Western India it lingered 
on for a few centuries more, in Lata at least till the 10th and in Konkan 
till the 12th century. 


0. o„ p, 177. 
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For the history of Buddhism [in Lata there is not much information. 
But a few references, epigraphical and others, prove beyond doubt that it did 
flourish in some part of Lata. No hint whatsoever as to the prevalence 
of Buddhism can be had in the inscriptions of the Traikutakas, Kataccuris, 
Gurj jaras and Calukyas ; nor from those of the Bastrakutes during t tiAj r 
first 100 years rule in Lata. But we are suddenly apprised of the existence 
of the religion when two solitary records of Dantivarma and Dhruva* 
give preference to the salutation to Buddha over the usual Bastrakuta 
ones to Brahma, Visnu and others, and grant villages to the MahaviHara 
built by Kampilya Muni at Kampil;^-i/>'fft«, (for the worship of Buddha 
and maintenance etc. of Buddhist Bhiksus,_who had come from 
(Sindhu-w$£fy«)’ and who belonged to the Aryasahgha), at the request of 
Bhiksu Sthiramati, in A.D. 857 and 884 A.D. respectively. 

From the geographical information contained in both the inscriptions, 
it would appear that the vihara was situated somewhere near Surat,' and 
not in U. P. as previously thought.' 

The nature of the Buddhist School at Kampilya is perhaps explained 
by the terms ‘ Aryasangha ' and ‘ Sindhuvisayasri Bhiksusangha. ’ These 
may refer to the Arya Sammatlya Nikaya, which, as said before on the 
testimony of the Chinese travellers, flourished in Lata. 

When did Jainism spread to Gujarat-Kathiawar ? The Jaina Sutras 
' and later literature would tell us that it had 
spread there from a remote antiquity, for the 
scene of the Benunciation of Nemimtha, the 21st TIrthankara, was laid in 
Kathiawar.' For the present there is no archaeological evidence to 
substantiate this statement. 

It is possible that the first wave of Jainism passed over Gujarat- 
Kathiawar when Bhadrabahu went to the south in the 4th century 
B. C. Definite evidence of its existence, however, in these parts is 
available from the Ksatrapa period only. It consists primarily in the use 
of a Jaina technical term, ' Kevalijmna ’ etc. by an inscription of Jayada- 
man’s grandson,' which was found in a cave at Junagarh. 

‘ Appendix Nos, 51 and 53. 

‘ p 75, line 53. The editor of the inscription has missed this fact. 

" As already pointed out by Dr. Altekar, Ihid„ p. 64. 

* Bhandarkar, El., VI, p. 285. 

< See Sankalla, ‘ The Great Renunciation of Neminatha ',l H Q,, June 1940. 

* Appendix, No. 10. 

30 
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Confirmation of this interpretation comes from archaeological finds. 
The symbols' carved in the Bawa Pyara caves at Junagarh seem to be 
Jaina, indicating that its occupants once were Jainas, Existence of 
similar early settlements in other parts of Kathiawar is attested by Jaina 
sculptures at Dhanlt.’ 

Of the condition of Jainism durii^ the early mediaeval period in any of 
the sub-divisions of Gujarat, there is a little epigraphical evidence, but none 
archaeological. . Two Gurjjara kings, Jayabhatta and Dadda, bear the titles 
Vitaraga and Pmsantaraga respectively. These terms, which are almost 
exclusively applied to Jaina Tirthankaras, may have been bestowed upon 
or adoped by the kings themselves, because they patronised Jaina religion, 
though their own creed was that of Surya. If this interpretation of the 
kings’ birudas is correct, we may expect a small Jaina community in 
and around Broach, which in Jaina literature is famous for its attachment 
to Jainism from very early times. 

No archaeological information is available of the prevalence of Jainism 
under the Gujarat Calukyas. But, from very early times, Digaihbara Jainism 
was prevalent in Karnataka." And it was patronised in the 7th and 8lh 
centuries by the Calukyas of Badami, (Pulakesin II, Vijayaditya and 
Vikrauiaditya II)." It got much encouragement under the Rastrakujas, 
Dantivannan, Govinda III, and Amogbavarsa in the 8th and the 9th centu- 
ries. During the reign of the first of these kings, Samantabhadra preached 
Dignihbara Jainism far and wide in Malwa, Magadha, Sind etc." It was 
perhaps through his efforts that it spread to Lata, probably after 
Dantivarman overran it in the first half of the 8th century." vE^vidence of 
its existence in the 9th century at Nagasarika, (mod. Navasari?), is vouched 
for by a’Kastrakuta copperplate of A.D. 821.' It mentions a Jaina temple 
(Caiiydlayatana), monastery, /uasah/ft®, not vasatilid as transcribed) and 
Senasangha, a branch of the Mulasangha. Now the latter constitutes the 

‘ See above pp, 47-48. “ Ibid., p. 166. 

“ From the time of Bhadrabsihu who is placed before the Christian era. See 
Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, II, p. 431. 

■* Bhandarkar, Early History of the Deocan, (1928), p. 102. 

® JSI , III, pp, 186, 199 first cited by Fathak, 'Bhartrhari and Kumarila; 
JBBRAS., XVIII, p. 213 and Fleet in BG., I, ii, p. 407. See also Rice, Kanareso 
Literature, p. 26, 

® It may have spread there in the 7th, under the Calukyas, but the probability 
is in favour of the Rastrakutaa. 

’ Surat Pistes of Karkkaraja Suvarnavargha, BJ,, XXI, pp, 136 and 144, 
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main Digambara church.* This Digambara Jainism seems to have been 
ousted by IheSvetambara, between probably the 11th and the ISth® centuries. 
For the present Jaina temple of Parsvanatha” is said to be ^vetambara, 
built by Vastupala in the 13th century.* 

Of considerable consequence, however, is the reference to a Jaina 
temple and monastery. ‘ With its temple of the sun and these Jaina 
edifices, Navasari of the 8th and 9th centuries must be a beehive of 
religious activities. In the absence of monuments and literary notices, the 
epigraphs but convey a faint idea of this- religious centre of southern Gujarat. 

Though ValabhT is traditionally known to be the home of Jainism in 
early mediaeval tlmes,“ after its shifting from Magadha, the Valabhi 
inscriptions are absolutely silent about it. This non-confirmation by 
epigraphical evidence, let alone archaeological, is really surprising.® Among 
the latter material are a few images.’ 

^^tambara Jainism, of which Gujarat became the greatest centre in 
the Caulukya period? was brought into prominence by Haribhadra In the 
8th century. He lived at Citrakuta, (mod. Cliitor), in Rajpulana. He was 
followed by a series of teachers." Prevalence of Jainism in Rajpiitana and 
Northern Gujarat is also indicated by the Jaina temple in the 10th century 
aFJodhpur built by Vidagdharaja, a Rastrakuta king of the Hastikundi 
family, and by the tradition that Vanaraja, the founder of the Capa 
(Cavada) family, was brought up by a Jaina Suri. 

However, it was under Hemacandra, that not only did Jainism gain a 
foothold in Gujarat, but became a state religion for some time. How this 

‘ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. VII, p. 474, first cited by 
Altekar, El., XXI, p, 136. 

° During Us ascendancy In Northern Gujarat under Hemacandra. 

“ IS. G., VII, p. 564. 

* Altekar, o. c,, p, 136. His authority is local tradition which Is recorded in 
the Gaaetteey. 

Particularly in the 5th century A.D. It was here that the Sve&mbara canons 
)vere collected and published according to a tradition cited by Shah, Jainism in 
Northern India, p. 73 from Premi Nathuram, Darsanasdra of DevasiM, Bombay 
1918, p. 31, and Stevenson, Heart of Jainiam, p. 15. Farquhar, o. c., p. 162-63, 
places this event in the VII century. 

° Out of more than eighty copperplates, not one refers to a Sahgba or some 
Jaina religious order, Jaina images etc., as some of them do to Buddhist vihdras, 
sahghas and images. 

’ See AppendiftK, pp. 83-84. 


See Winternitz, o. c., II, p. 432. 
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happened may be briefly gathered from its greatest preacher, Hemacaudra. 
He notes in his Dvyasraya that none of the earlier Engs was really' 
enthusiastic about the Jaina faith/ Occasionally they might have given 
their blessings fo 'it"oFb"uiR~aTempre fo'its Jinas, but that can in no way be 
construed to mean that the king was a Jaina. Indeed, Jayasimha, accordmg 
to Hemacandra, worshipped Neminatha on his way bacfe to Anhilvada from 
Somiath,’ and also built a 'caitya' to Mahaivira at Sidhpur.' But this 
only shows, if true, that Jainism was gaining ground in Gujarat. Under 
Kumarapala, not only did it secure the royal patronage, but made itself felt 
throughout the length and breadth of Gujarat. Hemacandra convinced 
the Em^of the ethical soundness of non-killing — one of the main tenets of 
Jainism. Thereupon Kumarapala proclaimed the famous AmarighosaHa, 
the order prohibiting killing of any animal in his reign.' And to this day, 
due principally to this order passed 800 years ago, Gujarat is still mainly 
" vegetarian ". Jaina temples etc. were built as a matter of course.' 

From this pedestal Jainism fell under Ajayapala. Never did it regain 
that status under the succeeding kings, though it gained an amount of 
success and prosperity not known before under the Vaghela ministers 
Vastupala and Tejalipala. 

Epigraphs, found so far, point to the same conclusion. Except the one 
inscription of Kumarai^la from Jalor^ (Jodhpur state), none of the others of 
his, or of the dynasty, refers to the building of a Jaina oaitya or even a grant 
to one. Other inscriptions of Kumampala, as stated above, relate to ^iva 
temples, a fact which must be remembered in estimating the state patronage 
gained by Jainism. It may not be so much as the Jaina chronicles claim 
to be. The inscription, above mentioned, says that Kumarapala, being 
enlightened by the preachings of Hemacandra built a vihara of Parmnatha, 
called 'Kumaravihara’, at Kancanagiri in Jabalipura. 

Besides this solitary reference, however, there are inscriptions of 
Kumarapala’s time’ which refer to the prohibition of animal slaughter. 

‘ But this must be said to the credit of these kings that they never came in 
the way of Jainism. For, otherwise the famous Vimalavasahi at Abu couid never 
have been buiitby Vlmala, the minister of Bhima I. 

* Dvyasraya, XV, sloiaa 69-73. ' IHa., sloka 16, * I6id., XX, sloka 34. 

According to the Kumarapala Prabandha, p. 201, the order was proclaimed in 
Kamajaka, Kohkana, rastra of Kira, Jalandhara, Sapadalaksa, Mewar, Dvipa and in 
all countries under the suzerainty of Kumarai»la. Of these, evidence of the order 
having been proclaiffied in Rajputana is afforded by the inscriptions discussed below. 

' These are not mentioned here, but a number of them are attributed to 
Knmarai«la. ‘ Appendix, No. 469, ’ Ibid,, No, 190. 
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But these show that in the beginning (cf. the Kiradu ins. of V, S. 1209, of 
the early period of Kumarapala’s reign), prohibition of killing did not 
extend to all the days in a month, but only to the 8th, 1 1th, and 14th of 
each fortnight.' 

Jainism, however, did flourish under Jaina ministers and other rich 
merchants. But here too the inscriptions discovered till now are mostly 
of Vastupala and Tejahpala, and very few of other merchants or citizens, 
a fact which forces the conclusion that Jainism was confined to a few rich 
ministers and comparatively to a larger mass of people — but on the whole 
to a small portion of the population. 

From these stray inscriptions we learn that a temple of Vardhamanes- 
vara existed at Talaja of Sumatinatha, the 5th Jaina, (perhaps at Amaraij, 
on the Dadhimati in Surastra ?)', and of Parsvanatha at Cambay. 

The Jainism that flourished under the Caulukya kings of Gujarat was 
^vetambara, though Digambara Jainism also did exist. According to 
Kirtikdumud?, the number of followers of the former was 12,100, 
whereas that of the latter amounted to 1100 only, Often a discussion took 
place between the aaaryas of these sections of Jainism, as each was trying 
to secure* royal favour. The Digambara section was represented by the 
acaryas from Karnataka’, which was its stronghold even in the 11th 
century, as it was in the 9th'. But the ^vetambara sect had already 

^ Or It » probable that formerly on these days, AstamI, EkSda^i and Catnrda^i 
— partlcnlply on the last — sacrifice of animals was allowed, they being sacred to 
Visnu or Siva, And the inscription now refers even to the prohibition on these 
days, which was not ordered, but, as the inscription says, " the significance and 
virtue of non-killing were explained to all the people, " 

This interpretation is also supported by fffiPC,, VII, iloka 618 which states 
that Kumarapnla stopped killing of animals even in the Navaratri festival, 

» Appendix, No.212. ' «>d., No,242. ‘ /6»d., No.247. ‘ Intro., p, XVI. 

‘ It is interesting to note the 'agreement’ which the disputants were to observe 
on the defeat of either of them, "If the SveSmbaras were vanquished, they should 
adopt the views and practices of the Digambaras; but if the Digambaras were 
beaten, they should leave the country.” PBC , p, 101. This shows clearly that the 
Svetambaras were anxious to drive out the Digambaras, while the latter were keen 
on converting the opponents. 

^ Merutunga, PBC,, pp. 97-104, gives a detailed description of the controversy 
between Hemacandra, Devasuri and other famous Svetambara aoharyas on one side 
and Kumudacandra, the Digambara exponent, from Karnateka, The latter lost 
because he was, as the Queen-mother Mayanalladevl said, "a man utterly 
unacquainted with the usages of society”, advocating that women and those who 
wore clothes could not attain salvation. * See above p, 234. 
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established itself, if not succeeded in becoming a slate religion, and so the 
Digambara was always worsted in discussion. Nevertheless it had a few 
followers, as stated before. 

The predominance of the ^vetambara over the Digambara is also 
shown by the absence of any epigraphs of the latter, and the small number 
of its temples in Gujarat. Further insight into Svetambara and Digambara 
Jainism can best be had, when details can be gathered and some illustrated 
from the existing temples. 

The distribution of Jaina temples in Gujarat and Kathiawar sufficiently 
corroborates the testimony of chronicles. 

What was the ritual in ancient, early mediaeval and mediaeval 
j Brahmanic, Buddhist and Jaina temples ? Did it 

have a special form, as it now has in some of the 
Vaisnava temples of the Vallabha sect, for instance ? Neither the Gujarat 
inscriptions nor the inscriptions of its neighbours supply any detailed 
information on the subject. 

In the two cases in which a grant is made to a temple in the early 
mediaeval inscriptions of Kathiawar* and Lata,” one is for the worship of a 
goddess, the other for that of Surya. But in both the cases it is for Gandha, 

Dhiipa, Puspa, Dlpa, Taila, Mdld...(Sndna) That is (every 

morning) the idol was to be first bathed (in water), then dressed, and 
anointed with sandal-wood paste and other scents and decorated with 
garlands and dress. Afterwards incense was to be burnt before it, and 
then worshipped with rice, Kumkutn etc. 

This seems to be the general form of worship, common to the temples 
of all the Indian religions. For two centuries later a Eastrakuta grant 
from Laja mentions the very same particulars for the worship of a Buddha 
idol®, whereas an identical ritual was followed by the Buddhists at Valabhi*. 

The details did not vary in the Caulukyan period, though the quality of 
the materials used did, for it depended upon the devotee’s purse. For the 
manner in which Jayasirhfaa worshipped Somanatha and Neminatha was 
identical," only the jewels and (rich) clothes he used made the difference. 

The Brahmanic as well as the Jaina inscriptions of the period which 
rrfer to temples do not give more details. One inscription, however, refers 

> Appendix, No. 59 and 118; also similar for Mahsideva worship. Ibid., No. 105. 

» Ibid., No. 29. » Ibid., No, SI. 

‘ Ibid., Nos. 72. 73, 78, 93. 96, 100, 101, 103, 114, 121, 129. 

• Hemacandia, Dvyidraya, XV, ilokas 42-44 and 78 respectively. 
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to the theatricals to be performed in the honour of Krsna. This may 
imply the Lilas, acts performed by Krsna at Gokul and Vyndavan, some of 
which are incorporated into several darsanas by the Vallabha sect temples. 

The ritual thus consisted in bathing the idol, then it was anointed, (as it 
is done in some temples now-a-days), with sandal-paste and other scents, and 
dressed with clothes, and then worshipped with a naivedya which consisted 
of Aksat (red-coloured rice), Kumkum, fruits, (and at times sweets), flowers, 
and sandalpaste, followed by an arti (ceremonial waving of a lamp in 
front of the image), in which camphor and other kinds of incenses are put. 


Outside Gujarat, the earliest references to temples and details of 
worship are to be found so far in the Gupta period. And here too the 
details mentioned are almost identical’ with those specified in early Gujarat 
records. However, one additional fact occurring in a Gupta record may 
be noticed. An inscription of Kumaragupta’s reign tells us that the 
image of Siva was carried in a procession.® This fact reminds us of a 
similar practice all over South India even today.” 

But the main form of worship, it would appear, has continued to be 
the same all over India throughout these centuries, except in some sectarian 
temples where modification is made by adding other details. 


Maintenance of Temples 


In the mamtenance of temples, a striking contrast is noticed between 
the early mediaeval and mediaeval period 
Gujarat. The few grants in the former are made 
by kings to temples which seem to be private; they do not mention in 
detail how the temple was maintained. Similar is the case with temples of 
the mediaeval period which were either built by kings or to which grant of 
an entire village was made by them. 


But those temples which were buiit by private enterprise were 
tngintainBrl from a special tax on the public, and sometimes even the royal 
custom-house had to pay some share of its revenue to the temple. Thus, 
for instance, Mangrol’, Timana® (Bhavanagar) and Cintra (praksti)® 
inscriptions, give minute details of taxes which were levied on custom and 
gamblin g houses, and oil different professions ; of voluntary contributions by 


1 Gadhwa Stone Ins. (A.D. 467-68), CIl., Ill, p. 268 ; and another of A.D, 
436, ii/„ X, p. 70-72. 

“ BJ., X, p. 70-72. 

° I do not know if it is prevalent in Northern India, except, at Puri in Orissa. 
In Gujarat it is not. 

* Appendix, No. 181. " Ibid., No, 212. ® Ibid., No. 244. 
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shopkeepers and merchants i of the salary of temple-boys {batukas), priests 
and others for the maintenance and working of the temple of Sahajigesvara 
Somanatha, K^na and others. 

That this practice was also observed in the case of Jaina temples is 
evident from inscriptions at Mt. Abu* and the Cambay inscription of 
Ramadeva*. They also mention the share of different Jaina familes in the 
maintenance of temple-worship as well as taxes to be paid in money and in 
kind by the inhabitants. 

Another way in which the religiora tendency of the king and people 
, expressed itself was the observance of certain 
Auspicious coasioni ^ auspicious, to make grants on which 

to Brahmanas or to perform certain acts was considered meritorious. A 
study of the epigraphic material from Gujamt tends to show a gradual 
development in this practice. 

No Valabhi grant as a ruie is made on a special occasion, either a 
solar or a lunar eclipse, for instance, though an eclipse might have taken 
place when the grant was made on a purnima or an amavasya for 
there are instances of this nature. But in none it is specified. On the 
contrary it would appear that any tithi of the month was chosen.* 

A similar practice is noticed in the Traikutaka, Kataccuri, Gurjjara 
and Caiukya records. But it should ba mentioned that all the Gurjjara 
grants except one, and two of the Caiukya grants, are announced on either a 
purpima or an amavasya. 

The Rastrakutas, however, show a strong predilection for auspicious 
occasions. Fifteen out of about twenty land-grants are made on such 
occasions. Two on a Suryagrahana, two on a Candragrahana, one on 
MahakarttikI, four on MahavaisakhI, three on Uttarayana Samkrati and 
two on the Pattabandhotsava. Some of these occasions are called 
mahaparva, ntahotsava or parva. 

A similar religiosity is exhibited by the Caulukyas of the main line. 
More than half of their grants are made on auspicious occasions. Among 
these, besides the grahanas, we come across Aksayatrtiya, Yugadi, 
VyatTpataparva, Karttika-ekadasi or-udyapana-parva DIpotsava-dina and 
^ivaratri; whereas a grant of VIsaladeva mentions the ^raddhadims 
axii Sraddhas and every amavasya on which Brahmanas were to be fed. 

‘ Ibid., No. 218 and 220. • Ibid., No. 247. 

* It would be Interesting, however, to find out the preference for a particular 
tithi or tithis. 
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Due to Jaina influence, the 8th, 11th, and 14th of each fortnight, 
had come to acquire a religious significance. 

Some of these and other occasions are also mentioned by Hemacandra. 
He refers incidentally to Svarnapatlabandha, Ahani or Amala-ekadasi, 
Indra, Bali, Grlsma, Dola, and DIjalika-iKTohotsaVas. 

To this day all these parvas^ are observed in Gujarat and elsewhere in 
India. Even in Bombay an eclipse is still observed as a religious occasion, 
a large number ot Hindu inhabitants of the city fast, bathe in the sea and 
give gifts to Brahmanas and the poor.® So also the Uttarayana Sarhkranli". 
The full-moon day of any month is regarded as auspicious and festive in 
Guajrat, because people can enjoy the moonlight on that day. But among 
these the full-moon days in Asvin and Karttika (October-November and 
November- December) are liked more, because perhaps it is on these days 
that the sky is very clear. A number of functions, particularly the Garba 
dance, are held then. No special significance is attached to the Vaisakhi 
{purniina) in Gujarat, so far as I know. But Buddhists even today regard 
it as auspicious. Karttika-ekadasi or Udyapanaparva is still a sacred 
occasion, when according to some, Visnu is supposed to wake up from 
his slumber, according to others he is married to the Tulsi plant (who in a 
former life was the wife of the demon Jalandhara.)' 

DIpotsavI, now called DiwalT, was observed then, as now, in Gujarat on 
the last day of Asvin and the first of Karttika (October-November).* 
At present, as Underhill has well analysed, it consists of (i) the worship of 
wealth; (ii) the celebration of Visnu’s victory over Naraka, a demon; 
(iii) LaksmI worship ; (iv) the celebration of Visnu’s victory over Bali and 
(v) the expression of brotherly and sisterly affection. From a comparison 
of the description of the modern and the 12th century Dlpotsavls, it appears 
that many of the features, noted by Underhill and found to exist even now 
among the Gujaratis in Bombay, seem to be of a later growth, brought 
about by subsequent contacts with the Deccanis. 

I It means, as pointed out by Abbott, The Keys of Power, 'a ’knot’ 
or ‘juncture’, and when applied to time ‘indicates the presence oi power,' He cites 
and explains a number of such parocrs, p, 252 B.. 

* In this connection it is worth quoting the phrase, constantly heard in the 
streets, 'Ape dan ohuie gharan’, the eclipse will be over if you give in charity. 

* A new feature of this festival may be noted, the old and young, men and 
women, everywhere in Gujarat fly kites on this day, which falls on the 13th of 
January. 

* A Gupta inscription places this event on the 13th of Karttika. For the 
discussion on the question see Patil, “Gupta Inscriptions and Puranic Tradition," 
Bulletin Deacan College Research Institute, Vol. II. 

. * Hemacandra, o. c,, II, p. 106, and Ximana Ins, of Bhima II, M., XI, p. 337. 
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Aksaya Trtlya is regarded as the commencement of the Krtayuga, 
and religious ceremonies in honour of the dead are prescribed on that 
occasion as well as on YMgSd*/ At present also it is regarded as a great 
festive occasion among Gujaratis and other Hindus of Bombay. Locally 
it is called Akhad Trij, observed as a public holiday and considered a very 
auspicious day for performing marriages. Underhill® describes the different 
ways in which this festival is observed. The underlying idea now, as 
before, is the appeasement of the spirits of the dead. 

^ivaratri" is the birthday of ^iva, and celebrated even now under the 
same name. It falls on the 14th of the dark-half of the month of 
Mdgha (January-February). 

The Grisma, Dola, India, Bali and Svarnapattabandha-waAoisavas 
do not seem to be current now. According to the commentator on the 
Dvydsraya*, the Grhma-mahotsava fell on a full moon day when children 
played with wooden swords and thereby got freed from the harassment by a 
RaksasT, called Dhundha. It is further explained as follows; — In the evening, 
thresholds were besmeared with cowdung, and they were protected with 
wooden swords by a few people who imitated children. Afterwards they 
were given gul (jaggery). This parva was observed by all the four castes. 

This festival is not mentioned by Underhill." It might have reference 
to some aspect of Holi, which falls on the full moon day of Phalgun. 

"The Dola was observed on the 14th of the bright half of C aitra. On 
this day ^iva was supposed to sit in a swing, It was observed by all castes." 

It is now mainly a festival of the Vaisnavas of Vallabha Sampra<Eya 
when Child Krsna is put in a swing. It is observed on the 1st of the dark 
half of Phalgun (March-April). Underhill says that a swinging festival 
called Puspadola is now held in Orissa, in the same month as above". 

Indramahotsava, we are told,’ began from the ^vetastami of Asvin and 
ended with the purnima. The object of celebrating it was to have plenty 
of grain. So on this day a high post was erected, on which was hung a 
flag of Indra”. 

* Kielhorn, lA., XVIII, p. 343, citing Dharmasindhu, p, 72. 

* O. c,, p, 64. “ H/., I, p, 64, * V, sZoftff, p. 141. 

® 0. 0 ,, p. 46. It is, however, referred to by Abbott, o.c., p. 197. “ O. c., p. 82. 

^ Dvyaifaya, III, s'loka 8, commentary quoting Bhavi^at Purdm and 
V ardhamihirasamhiti, 

* A Gupta inscription also mentions this festival but places it in the beginning 

of the rainy season. See Fatil, o. c. ' 
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No such festival seems to be now observed in Gujarat, though festivities 
begin from the first of Asvin and end on the ninth, the whole period 
being called Navaratra. Perhaps the Govardhanamahotsava of the 
Bhagavat Purana, which _is now observed by the Vaisnavas of Vallabha 
sect, usually at the end of Asvin, may be this Indramahotsava. For the 
Bhagavat says that it was originally an Indramahotsava, but was 
converted into a Govardhanamahot^va by Krsna. 

Balimahotsava was observed on the amavasya of Karttika and on the 
new-moon-day (of MargasTrsa ? ), when people dressed themselves 
handsomely and wished each other that the whole year should go well.' 

Now-a-days good-wishes are exclianged on the Isl of Karttika and not 
on that of Marga&sa. Moreover the occasion is not known as Balimahot- 
sava. If the commentator is right, we get some new information on the 
observance of the New Year Day in the 12th century Gujarat, though 
DIpalika, we arejtold by Hemacandra himself,® was exactly a fortnight 
from A^vayujya (Aivin-i>Mr«»i5). ^ t 

The Svarnapattabandha-mahotsava, mentioned qy Hemacandrayseems 
to be the same as the Pattabandhotsava (or v|hich the 'two Rastrakuta kin|s 
Indra III® and Govinda IV* went to the Godavari, weighed themselves in 
gold and gave away hundreds of villages to Brahmanas in charity. It was 
an occasion on which, according to the commentator on the Dvyasraya* 
warriors were made heads, {i.e, commanders). In the case of the Rastralcuta 
kings, the performance of this ceremony may not signify their coronation, 
for they were already sovereigns, but increased power and prestige as, for 
instance, the performance of the Rajasuya did. 

Besides these Hindu festivals, the 8lh, 11th and 14th of each fortnight 
had come to acquire a religious significance, for Kumarapala, under Jaina 
influence, had ordered complete prohibition of animal slaughter on these 
days. But Kumarapala was not alone in following this procedure for 
introducing ahimsa. Asoka, long before him, had forbidden the selling of 
fish on certain days of the year*. Even today the 8th and 14th days 
of each fortnight are considered as parva kalas, as pointed out by 
Abbott*, as the 11th is. 

Epigraphically, then, the observance of many ' powers of the time ’ in 
the present day Gujarat can be traced back to the early mediaeval period, 

‘ DvySsrceya, o, c,, iloka 32, * Dvyasraya, II, itoka 106 

® Appendix Nos. S6-S7. * Dvyasraya, III, kloka 113. 

‘ See Hulzsch, CII,, I, Delhi Topra, 5tb Edict, II. U-12, pp. 126-128, 

“ O. c., p. 231. 
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GUJARAT AND INDIAN CULTURE 

A study of Gujarat’s contribution to Indian culture or affinities 
with and differences of its culture from those of its neighbours 
anticipates a detailed and exhaustive cultural study of the whole of India 
or at least of its neighbours. Such a survey is beyond the scope of this 
work. An attempt may, however, be made to compare and contrast the 
outstanding features of Gujarat’s culture as revealed by our study with 
those of its neighbours which are already known or have come to light in 
our study. 

The political status of 'Gujarat* did not materially differ from that 
of other feudatory provinces, as long as it was 
not independent. But as soon as it assumed 
independence, the entire country, directly under the king’s rule, began to be 
called Gurjjra-mawijflZa or desa} The administrative machinery, — names 
of territorial units and officers, — that was current during the Gupta 
period, persisted for a long time. But in many parts of India, as pointed out 
before, a similar machinery existed. To this, Gujarat or properly 
Valabh! contributed a few local names of territorial units’." 

Everywhere in the mediaeval period but particularly in Gujarat the 
‘Gupta tradition’ begins to disappear. The units — Rdstra, AhdfcT, BhukH 
and even Yi^aya, as well as the officers named after them, occur less and 
less, whereas Mandala and Mandalesvara" seem to acquire an increased 
popularity not only in Gujarat but also in the ‘ countries ’ around it. 

In the chapter on ‘Society’ we saw three things. First, that in the 
ancient period nothing specific is mentioned 
about the Brabmanas; in the early mediaeval 
period grants to them become usual, whereas in the mediaeval period very 
few grants are made to Brahmaiias, consequently details about them are 
also rare. Secondly, that right from the early mediaeval period Brahmanas 
of certain gotras and Vedic sdkhds were always in preponderance over 
those of the Rgvedic kakha, for instance. Thirdly, that certain Vaisya 
sub-castes, Pragvat, Modha etc. figure not only as commercial communities, 
but as communities capable of producing able administrators. 


* See above p, 202. ’ See above 201. 

' Both these terms and their application are familiar to ue, as Kautaiya uses 
them extensively, but they seem to acquire a peculiar, say 'time' connotatiou in the 
mediaeval period, 
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How far these features are reflected in the epigraphs of the neighbours 
of Gujarat remains to be investigated.* So far as I know, the epigraphs of 
the Gurjara Pratiharas, Haihayas, Candratreyas, and Gahadvalas, from 
Rajputana, C. L, C. P. and parts of U. P. or of the Calukyas, Rastrakutas, 
Western Calulcyas, ^ilaharas, and Yadavas from the Deccan and 
Kaniataka, do not fully exhibit the first two features observed in Gujarat 
epigraphs. Among them grants to Brahmanas and temples are almost equal. 
What the proportion of Brahmanas of different Vedic hakhas and gotras 
was, cannot be said at present, nor is it possible to say definitely about the 
Vaisyas and their subcastes,* excepting, however, about the Lingayat sect 
which arose in the Deccan-Karnataka during the Kalacchuri regime in the 
12th century. 

In the domain of religion, Gujarat, it would appear, neither gives us 
the earliest traces of any form of Brahmanism 
* nor do we find any of its forms taking a dynamic 

force as ^vetambara Jainism did. No doubt, in the mediaeval period is 
visible not only a catholic outlook in religious matters, but more or less 
of popularity of all the Brahmanic cults — Surya, ^iva or Visiju. But here 
Gujarat offers nothing new. This popularity seems to be, as a survey 
of the archaeological evidence from the neighbouring countries would show, 
but a part and parcel of the general impetus all Brahmanic cults received 
during the early mediaeval and mediaeval period. 

Gujarat, thus, cannot tell us anything about the antiquity of the 
Sun-cult in India, which can be definitely traced back to the Gupta period, 
whereas representations of Surya are known from the first and second 
centuries B. C. Nor can it answer the question how Surya-cult became so 
popular in Gujarat in the Caulukya period. For at this period evidence of 
its popularity comes from all the neighbouring countries of Gujarat. 

Multan is known to be a great centre of Surya worship in the 7th century 
from the accounts of Hiuen Tsiang and Arab historians.* A temple of the 
Sun called Bhasvat existed in the 9th century, perhaps at Dholpur,* in Raj- 
putana; a temple of Indradilya at the village of Ghontavarsika (mod. Gholarsi, 

‘ Ganguly in the ParamSras of Ualwa and Tripathi in the Gurjara Peaii- 
haras have mentioned some Brabmana gotras etc. bat their treatment is not 
exhaustive. 

® D. R. Bhandarkar in lA., LXI, pp. 41-35 and-6I-72 has traced the evolution 
of Bengal Kayasthas. 

* Watters, o. c., II, p, 254.Sachaa, Alberuhi’s India, Vol. I. pp. 116-117, 12I. 

' Dholpur stone Ins. of Cabamana Canda Mahasena, ZDMG,, XL, pp, 38-42, 
first Cited by Ray, Dffffl., II. p. 1058-9. 
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7 miles east of Partabgarh) in V. S. 999 (A.D. 942)/ which seems to have 
kept up the Dakpura (mod. Mandasor) tradition, at least going back 
to the Sth century. A Sun temple (Lolarka) is also mentioned in a grant 
of the Gahadvalas of Kanauj, dated A.D. 1177.“ In Bhinmal the existence 
of the cult has been proved both by archaeological and epigraphical 
evidence.® The latter records that the temple of Jagatsvami was in a 
flourishing condition throughout from the 1 1th to the 1 3th century* (A.D. 1060, 
'66, '83, 1206, '18, '49, '64, '78, '83, '86, '89), whereas earlier 
references carry it back to the 10th century. Remains of this temple 
have been found.' It faces the east, and consists of a shrine and a 
hall. The former has a pradaksinamargat as at Modhera and else- 
where. Other ruins of mediaeval Sun temples are reported from Ranpur,’ 
and Bamnera® both in the Jodhpur State; Vasa“ in the Sirohi State; Satwas,“ 
Bharatpur state and Cutch.” As the photos cited below could not be 
traced in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, no comparison could be 
instituted between these and Gujamt temples. No definite evidence of the 
Sun-cult in the shape of a Sun temple can be produced from the Deccan- 
Kariiataka of the ancient and mediaeval periods.” But solitary images of 
Surya, Navagrahas, and Astadikpalas are found in the caves at Badami, 
Ellora, and in the later temples of the Calukyas of Kalyanl. 

Surya-cult may then be really very old, though admittedly of a 
different kind from that of the modem and mediaeval period, as it is vouched 
for by numerous Vedic hymns. 

The case of ^aivism is not different. In the ancient or early mediaeval 
Gujarat we have not much evidence of its strength. But its various forms — 

* Pratabgarh stone Ins. BI., XIV, p. 160-161 cited by lUd., p. 1060. Also 

I, p. 586. . 

“ Plate o{ Jayacandra, CV). S. 1233, BI., IV, p. 128-29. 

’ Inas. from Bhinma, BG,, I, i, pp. 471-488. Nos. 1-16. 

* Ihid,, p. 471. Date not mentioned, but on paiaeographical grounds only, 

» ASlWC., 1908, p.37. 

* For description of its ruins see iVid. From the mere description I am not 
Inclined to compare it with that of Afodhera. 

’ ilSTVC., 1908, p. 5, photos 2981-84; and p. 58. 

* Hid., 1905-6, p. 6, photos 2682-4; and p. 54. 

» Ibid,, 1901-9, p 8, photos. 3249-50; p. 52. 

«• Ibid,, 1921, p. 116-17., pi. axxlli (b). 

ASWZ., II, p. 214. and 1905-6, p. 37. Photos 2610-13 , 

“ The temple at Anamkond, Hyderabad State, was, according to the inscription 
(AiD, 1162-63) dedicated to Siva, Visnu, and Surya. 
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among which the LakulTsa form seems to be very popular, appear to have 
gathered strength in mediaeval Gujarat. 

But, at this period, even outside Gujarat, Lakullsa cult was strong 
and wide-spread. It had a great centre in Dabala, the modern Jubbulpore 
district in C. P., which was patronised by the Plaihaya kings from the 
10th century onwards.^ And it is of interest to note that one of the later 
inscriptions of the dynasty (of Narasirhha A.D. 1155) mentions a 
Pasupata ascetic, Rudrarasi, of Laja lineage.® He might have probably 
migrated from Karvan. Eai Bahadur Hiralal has also pointed out” that 
the Sixty-four Yogini Matha of Bheraghat, called the Golika Matha, the 
first stronghold of the sect in Dahala, had its branches in Cuddapa, 
Karnool, Gunjim and North Arcot districts in the Madras Presidency 
as well as in Karijataka, as pointed out before.* 

In Mewar” the cult existed in the 7th and 8th centuries and since then 
it has continued to flourish. One of the Ekalingaji inscriptions (V. S. 1028, 
A. D. 971) mentions Kayarohana (Karvan).” Thus, more and more 
evidence comes forward which strengthens Karvan’s claim to be the first 
home of Lakullia worship. When it began here, it is difficult to say 
now. It seems to be as old as ^aivisra. Bhandarkar traces it back to 
Kaniska’s time’, whereas Z»«gu:-cult is now traced in the Mohenjodaro finds. 
Here the reign of probabilities is wide where this sketch may stop. 

Archaeological evidence, so far available, has not supported the 
traditional antiquity of the Krsna-cull (apart from that of Visnu) in Gujarat 
Kathiawar. As a matter of fact it cannot be traced there earlier than the 
12th or 13th century.” But, outside Gujarat, it seems to be at least 7th 

’ For reference to inscriptions see Ray., DHNI, ,11, p, 762-3; Banerji, 
MASI., No. 16. 

“ Bheraghat Ins., El., II. p. 13. « ABOX., 1927-28. p, 290. 

* See above p. 225, n. 3. 

’ Evidence of its exsitence in other parts of Rijpulana is shown by the Harsha 
Stone Inscription of Cahamana Vigraharaja II, A. D, 973 (V.S. 1030) which gives 
history of Fahcarthala (Lakulira ?) sect, and refers to its doctrine. El,, II, p. 122. 

® /A., XXV, p, 80. 

’ See Bhandarkar, JBBRAS., XXII, (1903), pp. 166-67, also ASIAR., 
1906-7, p. 189. 

’ Bhandarkar, M., 1912, p. 29, f.n. 1, said that he knew of no Krma image 
except one referred to in Harsauda Stone Ins. of Devapaladeva of Dhan. V, S. 1275. 
IA„ XX, p. 312, line 14. But here the reference to K^a image is casual only ; along 
with it are mentioned Nakuli^, Ganem and Ambika. 
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century old, for a definite reference is made to the installation of an idol of 
Krs:na in a cave at Barabar Hill by the Maulthari king Anantavarman.' 
Stories of Krsna were familiar since, at least, the first century B. C. as a 
play® of Bhasa (?) shows. They were definitely known to the Guptas®, 
while they were depicted in sculptures in the Kusana (?), Gupta, post- 
Gupta or pre-Pala, and Calukya periods, as evidence from Mathura,® 
Mandor,® Bhitargaon," Paharpur’ and Badami'-Patladkal” shows. It 
is probable therefore that Krsna cult did exist before the 12th century, of 
which no evidence has yet come forward from Gujarat. 

Among Caulukya’s contemporaries, Vimu worship seems to be more 
popular with the Kacchapaghatas of Gwalior. Their kings, Devapala and 
Mahipala (c. A. D. 1093), built the famous Sasbahu temple of Visnu at 
Gwalior, called "Hari" in the inscription.'*’-!' Before this we have evidence 
of a Visnu temple built by Mahendrapala (c. 813-90 A. D.) on the banks of 
the SaraswatT in the Punjab;" while the Rastrakutas of Pathari in C. L, 
according to the Pathari Pillar Inscription of Parabala,'® seem to be 
followers of Visnu and the Gahadvalas of Kanauj claim to be the worship- 
pers of Krsija.'* 

From the mediaeval temples in Gujarat, Rajputana, C. I. and U. P., 
ViMU worship can be traced back through the sculptures at Ellora (8th, 
9th centuries), Badami (6th century) to the Gupta cave temples in C. I. 
of the 5th century A, D. At this stage, the popularity of the cult is also 
evidenced by legends on both the Gupta and Traikutaka coins. This 
simultaneous reference seems to be independent of each other as there 
is no indication of borrowing either in their coins or inscriptions, And 
this perhaps points to the existence of a third or independent source for both. 

I ClI., Ill, p. 222, line 2. 

^ Balaoaritam, ' Bhitart-Ins. of Sbaadagupta, C//,, III p, 54, 1, 13, 

* See D, R, Sahani, ASI, AR., 1925-26, p, 183-84, 

* Ihid., 1909-10, p. 98, pi xllv, b. ® See Ibid,, 1908-09, p. 5, pis. i-vll. 

’ See MAS!,, No. 55, pis. xxvii, c, xxix, a, b, xxxvi, c. 

“ Banerjl, MASL, No, 25, pi, xxiv-v. 

D Cousena, Ckalukyan Architecture, pi. xlviil. 

“ Sasbahu Ins. of Mahipala, V, S. 1150; M.,XV, pp. 33-46; also note 
the discovery of a Vi^u temple at Gyaraspur, Gwalior State. Am. Bib, Ind. 
Arch,, 1335, pp, 34-36 

“ The undated Pehow Pra»sti, HI., I, pp, 242. HI., IX. p. 248-56. 

Kamaull Plates of Vijayacandra (V.) S. 1224, A. D. 1168, Ibid,, IV, p. 119, 
lines 18-19, 
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This source is perhaps the Heliodorus inscription at Besnagar* 
and the Nagari," Ghasaundi.® Nanaghat‘, and Mathura* inscriptions, 
which mention Vasudeva and Sahkarsana. Between the last of these 
references and that of the Gupta period, there intervenes a gap of about four 
centuries, still in them Chanda finds the prevalence of Vaisnva cult. This 
view is not universally accepted. Here it may be said that the references 
only prove the antiquity of the seeds of the cult. For in form the latter must 
be different from that of the Gupta of the fifth century or from still more 
elaborate form of the 10th century or of the present day. The term "Visnu 
cult", therefore, as it is understood now, is not strictly applicable to the pre- 
Christian forms (of Visnu) known as Narayana, Vasudeva, Sankarsana and 
Bhagavata.* 

Buddhism gradually became extinct and disappeared by the 10th 
century. But this happened at least a couple of centuries later than, 
perhaps, in Rajputana, Central India or the Central Provinces. In the 
Konkan-Deccan it seems to have survived till about the 13th century as 
it did in Eastern India. 


Jainisn^ (^vetambara) which might have been dormant before in 
Gujarat not only spread there far and wide in the mediaevel period, but 
broke its borders and spread to Malwa, Rajputana and beyond. Similar 
but a little earlier religious movements were Tantrism in Bihar and 
Bengal, which spread to Nepal and Tibet, whereas, in Karnataka, it was 
first Digambara Jainism and then the Lingayat cult. 

For the history of literature of ancient period (apart from epigraphical) 
^ ^ we have at present no material. Its nature 

cannot be guessed, though the Rudra^man’s 
inscription at Junagarh suggests that Sanskrit was known and perhaps 
understood by a large number of people. 


The same is the case with the early mediaeval period. But here it 
is possible that the Council at Valabhi which collected and published Jaina 
texts in the 5th-6th century gave a great impetus to the Prakrit religious 
literature in Kathiawar and Northern Gujarat.’ Similar results might have 
followed from the Digambara Jaina movement under the Rastrakujas in 
Southern Gujarat. 

' Chanda, MAS/., No. 5. 1920, p. 152. • Ibid., No. 4. p. 119. 

• BI., XXII, pp. 196-205. 

* Ibid,, No. 5. p. 164. LMdei*'* Z,*sf, No. 6. Butgeas, Blura Cave Temples, 

(ASWI., V), p. 60. * Chanda, o.c., p. 169-171. 

’ For the name Visnu is, perhaps, slgnlBcantly absent. 

1 One of such works of the period is Kuvalayamdld, of the 7th-8th century, 
written in Prakrit at Jilor Oabalipura), Rajputana. It is being published at Patan. 
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In the late mediaeval period we witness a strong literary fervour in 
Northern Gujarat. It appears sudden, but it was born of the patient work 
of the Jaina priests in their cloisters, called apasaro (Skt. Upasraya), and 
nurtured by the patronage of Jayasiihha and Kumarapala. Soon it spread 
to other classes also, with the result that Gujarat was enriched with a vast 
quantity of literature — ^religious and secular — written in Sanslirit, Prakritj 
Apabhramk and Old Gujarati. Much of it is even now treasured in Jaina 
Bhandars. Brief contents of the palm-leaf Mss. from Patan Bhandars are 
recently published.* From this a brief survey of the different branches of 
Caulukyan literature — Grammar, Drama, Poetry, Poetics, Logic, Philosophy, 
Vedanta, History and Literature proper" is here given with a view to 
knowing the position of Gujamt in the then contemporary literature. 

Some nine Mss. on Grammar, written in Sanskrit, have turned up. 
Among them one is of V. S. 1080, called Buddhisagara^, composed at 
Jabalipura (Jalor in Rajputana). But until this or others are published 
Hemacandra will remain the foremost and one of the earliest writers on 
Grammar. He wrote both in Prakrit and Sanskrit. His best known 
work in the former is iabdanusdsana. In it may be traced the links 
between the modem and old Gujarati and Apabhramai of thi llth-12th 
century. His DuySSmya is both a grammar ( part in Sanskrit and part in 
Prakrit) and history of the Caulukyavamsa till Kumarai^la. 

Among the Mss. of Dramas may be noted six Mss. of the dramas of 
Vatsaraja, the minister of Paramardideva of Kalanjar (A.D. 1165-1203).' 
They might show, when published, the intimate contact Gujarat had with 
contemporary literature. Some of the remaining Mss. are Jaina, and written 
in Sanskrit. Of these Hamtmramardana’ by Jayasiihha and Mohaparajayd* 
(primarily didactic) by Yakhpala are of historical importance. 

Of the Mss. on Poems in Sanskrit, Udayasundankatha, which has 
already been published,* seems to be the most important. For it is a work 
written by Soddhala, who was a resident of Latadesa, giving useful 
information on contemporary history and literature. 

‘ Desorlptive Catalogue of Manuaoripts in the Jain Bhandars at Pattan, GOS, 
LXXVI. Baroda, 1937. 

* 'Winternitz, History ol Indian Literature, II, pp. S03-14, 319-21. S37, S4S 
and 367 classified the material then known to him into Praiandhas, Kathd, Kavya, 
Kosa and Didactic works; whereas Munshl, Gujardta and Its Literature, 1933, has 
discussed the material available to him differently; see pp, 36-47, 48-73 , 83-111. 

“ Descriptive Catalogue, o, c., p. 55. * Ibid,, p. 59. 

*'• These are published in GOS., Nos. 9,aiid 10. ’ Ibid., No. 11. 
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Mss. on Poetics, some of which are published, all belong to the 
mediaeval Gujarat. When they will be properly studied, some light may 
be thrown on Gujarat’s contribution to this branch of literature. 

A number of Mss. on Logic, Philosophy, Vedanta etc. have been 
discovered. But, except some of Hemacandra’s, Yogasastra or Adhyatmo- 
panisad, for instance, which were previously known, none other is published. 
We have, therefore, to content ourselves with the view expressed above, 
At present, however, we have to note the existence among these Mss. of 
a copy of Tattvasahgraha^ by ^antaraksita together with a commentary 
on it, called Panjika, by Kamalaslla and Tarkabhdsd, works composed 
at Nalanda and Pajagaddala in Eastern India. This testifies not only 
to the influence Nalanda exerted upon its distant contemporary countries, 
but also to the interest Gujarat took in philosophical works produced on 
the other side of India. 

Mss. of purely historical value include some on Kumarapala; others — 
Vasantavilasa, Sukrtakallolini, Vastupdla Tejahpata-prakaati' These 
as well as those already published — Kirtikaumudi of Somesvara, 
Prabandhaointdma^i, Vicdrakreni, Theravali etc. by Merutunga, await 
a critical and exhaustive study. 

From the purely literary point of view, however, the recovery of a 
few Mss. of Apabhrathk literature and poems or properly folk-songs 
in old Gujarati — Jahbwsvdmi and Revantagiri Rasas, for instance, 
is important. When these will be studied, it will be possible to take back 
the history of Gujarati language and literature at least by three centuries.' 

This brief review shows that no means exist today to ascertain 
Gujarat’s contribution to Indian literature in the ancient, and to some 
extent, in the early mediaeval period. 

In the subsequent period we notice tbe birth (?) of vernacular and a 
great increase in the output of Prakrit as well as Sanskrit literature. But 
Gujarat was not the only country where such literary movements were 
born. Tantrism — Buddhist as well ^akta— had produced a similar 
movement in Bengal and Bihar, a century or two earlier than in Gujarat, 
whereas in I^jputana and Malwa, the movement was almost coeval with 
that in Gujarat. What the mutual repurcussions were, let apart the 
question who the borrower was, is too early to say for want of exhaustive 
research. But the echo of Vaimava (Krsnaite) movement in Bengal is 
recorded in a Gujarat inscription'; whereas nearer home Malwa of Bhoja, 

' The original was found at Jalaalmer, ’ All of these are published. 

‘ There are a few Mss. on Erotics, Art, Architecture etc. * See above p, 2:38. 
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as Merutunga tails us', was the first to inspire the Gujarat kings to 
patronise culture, but later Gujarat became the model for its neighbours. 


The coins and inscriptions of Gujarat, at any period, are neither rich in 
. variety, quality or quantity as to compare them 

NiM^Latics Gujarat’s neighbours. Excluding the 

ancient and early mediaeval period when it was 
mostly ruled by outsiders or their feudatories, even in the mediaeval period, 
excepting a few Praiastis and a solitary coin of Siddharaja Jayasithha 
from U. P., there is nothing to place against the epigraphs and gold coins 
of the Haihayas and the Candratreyas, for instance. 


Soulpture 


In Fine Arts we have no materials for the earlier periods to compare with 
Fine Axta ^^liose of other parts of India. Kathiawar caves 

have not yielded anything like the cave paintings 
at Bagh, Badami, Ajanta, Ellora, Aurangabad, or 
Sittanvasal in the far south. But in the late mediaeval period paintings on 
Jaina and Hindu Mss. — ^palm-leaves, paper, and textiles — may be compared, 
not in their treatment and style, which appears crude, but in the originality 
of their motive with those on Tantric Mss. from Nepal and Tibet which 
copied Mqgfl.fiha. . Somo of them-mostly Jaina-are of the early 13th 
century (A.D. 1237-38“), others of the 14th, 15th and 16th centuries, 
indicating the Caulukyan origin of the art and its subsequent development, 


Gujarat sculpture, in any of its sub-branches discussed previously', does 
not afford that variety which we notice in countries adjacent to it, right 
from the ancient to the mediaeval period. But whatever has survived of 
the Caulukyan Gujarat is not inferior to the contemporary Paramara, 
Haihaya, Candella or even Pala art (which, owing to Tantric influence, is 
unusually rich) in northern India and C^ukya or Hoysala in Karm^ka in 
delicacy and minuteness of carving; whereas a few figures of the Trailokya- 
mobana form of Visnu' and of the composite aspect of Surya seem, in 


‘ See in PBC,, particularly “BhoiarBblmarprabhandha", 

* See DesoripHve Catalogue of Mss., LXXVI, pi 11. The most representative 
collection is given by Na'A'ab in hU Jaina Citrakalpadrunta, Ahmedabad 1936. 
According to him there are a few such Mss. (fbtd.. pis, III and IV} of the 12th 
century also. For later studies see the works of N.C. Mehta, Studies in Indian 
Painting, 1926 ; Norman Brown, The Story of Kdlaha, 1933 ; M. R. Majumdar’s 
articles in the Journal of the Bombay University, and Ajlt Ghosh "Developmeot of 
Jaina Painting" In Art. As., 1928, pp. 187-202, 272-282. 

' See above p. 116 fit, 

< An earlier stage in the development of this form of Visnu seems to be the 
figure (o. 500 A, D.), recently found from Rajgir, See An, Bib, Ind, Arch,, 1934, 
p, 6, pi, ii b. 
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Arobiteoture 


Cutoh Temples 


our present state of knowledge, to be unique and may be regarded as 
Gujarat’s contribution to Indian sculpture and iconography. 

Gujarat architecture of the earlier period cannot boast of the vastness 
of the cave architecture of Western India, or of 
the grandeur and beauty of the structural 
buildings of Central India (at Bharhut and Sanchi), and a little south at 
Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda. But in its contemporary cave architecture, 
the two pillars in Uparkot caves at Junagarh are perliaps unique in style 
and decoration. 

In the later period Gujarat does not stand back. Not only does it 
march along with its neighbours but evolves its own style of architecture 
from the traditional which is here called Caulukyan. This will be evident 
from a little detailed consideration of the temple architecture of its 
neighbours. 

Cutch was connected culturally and politically with both Northern 
Gujarat and Kathiawar from very early times.* 
But definite evidence of this can be had only 
in the Caulukyan period. Mularaja took shelter in the fort of Kanthakot 
in eastern Cutch, while under Bhima I and his successors Cutch formed 
a province {man^ala) of the Caulukyan empire. Traces of this contact 
are found in a few temples that have been reported from Cutch. 

At BhadreWr or ancient Bhadravati, the Jaina temple, called Vasai 
or temple of Jagadevasah, as Burgess says, may be as early as the 12th 
century A. D., of the time of Jagadeva, a wealthy merchant of Bhadre- 
svara(?).® It has been several times repaired and reconstructed, but the 
general plan* resembles that of other Jaina temples at Abu, Taringa, 
Sarotra in Gujarat. The sikharas, perphaps, are carefully repaired, 
but still they seem to be after the old style which resembled the 
Caulukyan. So also the jahghas (walls) of the shrine with their recesses, 
and mouldings recall the similar style of Gujarat temples. These, as 
Burgess has already noted, are perhaps the oldest of all.* 

The old ^aiva temple at Kheda or Kera, about 13 miles south of 
Bhuj, is assigned to the end of the 10th century by Burgess,' but appears 
to be later. Anyhow a peculiar triangular decoration, consisting of eight 
small triangles, formed by caf/ya-window ornament,, receding and becoming 


* Cf . for Instance, the four Andhau inscriptions of Rudradaman I, BI. , XVI, p, 19. 
> AKK., p. 206-7, For earlier traditional history of the temple see /Hi. 

' /H'i., pi. Iviil. * For other details, see /ifi., and pis. Ivii, and lix.x, 

' Ibid,, p, 212, pi. Ixii. 
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smaller as they rise on each face of the stkhara, differentiates this temple 
from those of the Caulukyan. 

The Sun temple at Kotai/ (c. 10th century), draws our attention by 
the peculiar construction of the roof of its mandapa, which is not found in 
Gujamt. “The aisles are covered by a sort of groins, like the side-aisles in 
some ohaitya caves; the nave is roofed the same way as at the Ambarnath 
temple — the central area being covered with massive slabs hollowed out 
in the centre, in which a pendentive has been inserted, Outside it has a 
slanting roof divided into four sections of slightly different heights, that 
next to the spire being the highest, and the remote end the lowest; each 
section is terminated by neatly carved gable end.'" The kikhara, however, 
is like those of Gujarat temples. 

Of its sculptures may be noted the rampant lions carved in wall- 
recesses. These are not common in Gujarat, but are found in the 
Navalakha temple, Gumli, indicating a closer contact between Cutch and 
Western Kathiawar,' 

Temples, contemporary with the Caulukyan, have been reported from 
Rajputana, Unfortunately, photographs of these 
Rajputana amp as Reports, could not be traced in the 

Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, hence they have been merely noted here, 

*. The temple of Kamesvara at Anwa,* Sojat Dist. Jodhpur State, is 
dated in the 9th century A. D. The kikhara and the wall mouldings 
resemble those of the Caulukyan in some degrees. The caffya-window 
ornament, however, here, is very delicately carved in a scroll fashion.' 

The temple at Kiradu, Jodhpur State, is called Rudramala,' and is 
said to be much akin to the Rudramala at Sidhpur. Another temple at 
the same place' has the full course of basement mouldings ; graspati or 
kiriimuka, gaja-akva--a.nd-naratharas, indicating that the temple, when 
complete, must be of a large size. 

At Jalor ( Jatelipura ) there is said to be a temple of Kumarapala', 
while at Abu, the temple of Madhusudana is placed in the 11th century'. 

* Ibid,, p, 314, pi, Ixlv. ® Burgess, Ibid. 

' It also Indicates perhaps the origin of the ^drdjilif motif at Gumli. 

‘ ASWfC., 1908-9. Photono.323 7, 

' This is compared with a similar triangular representation on the hkhara of 
a temple at Keda (Kera) in Cutch. ASWI„ II, pi. heii. 

» AS/WC,, 1916, p. 67, ’ Ibid., 1907, p. 41. 

* ASIWC., Photos no, 3268-72. 

* Ibid., 1906-7, p. 26. Photos No. 2764-5, V. S. IISO. 
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These places lay within the influence of the Caulukyan power, and it 
would be interesting to see, when the photographs can be had, whether 
the Caulukyas introduced their own style in these temples or followed 
the local style. 

At Gwalior, in the Gwalior Residency in Eastern Rajputana, there 
are temples of the Kacchapaghata dynasty built in the 11th century. 
The temple of Sas-Bahu (really Padmanabha) was constructed by the 
kings Devapala and Mahipala between 1075-1100 A. D.' Unfortunately 
its 'sikhara is destroyed, but the remains indicate that it was at least a 
two storied building. As Burgess has pointed out, the Rudramal at 
Sidhpur might have been like this.’ 


At Nagda the ceilings of the dome of the Sasu and Bahu temples,’ 
recall the ceilings at Abu, as well as those at Sunak, Sandera and others in 
style of decoration, while the pillars’ in the Bahu temple, in their decoration 
of the base, shaft, and capital-brackets, resemble those of Gujarat. 
Unfortunately the bikharas are partly destroyed, that of Sasu completely.' 


The contemporary Paramara temples at Udayapur,® Un,' Nemwar* 
_ and Makla’ in Malwa, Central India, show two 

aramara «mp es, a wa influences as far as their style of the 

bikhara is concerned but they differ at the same time from the purely 
Caulukyan style of Gujarat. 


' The Sasu Bahu Temple las. of Mahipala lA., XV, p. 33, first cited b; Ray, 
DHNI; II, p. 826; also Fergusson, In4. and East, Arch,, II, p, 137, 

^ See above p, 93, n, 7. 

° Le *Bon, Les’ Monuments, figs, 112, 113, 114 and 118. Description also In 
Fergusson, o c., II, pp. 148-9. ‘ Ibid. 

‘ Fergusson is inclined to place the Sasu temple in the 14 tb century and that 
of Bahu a little later. But there is no reason why they should not be at least two 
centuries earlier; for similar temples, definitely of that period, c. 1000-1100 are known. 

‘ Built by Udayiditya in A, D. 1039. SeeJASB., IX, p. 548; Cunningham, 
ASi%., VII, 0 . c,, p, 85, pi. 3 ; Fergusson, II, p. 147. Ganguly, o, c., p. 258, 

' In Nimar dist. Indore state; built c. 12tb cent. AS7I7C,, 1919, pp, 61-64, 
pis, xviii, xix-xxi ; Ganguly, o. c., p. 263, 

‘ In Indore state, on the Narbada, 12 miles from Harda station. AS7IVC,, 
1921, pi. xxvi, 

’ In Mehidpur dist , Indore state. ASIWC , 1920, p. 101, pi. xxiii; Ganguly, 
0 . c„ p, 269, 
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The sikharas of the Udayesvara‘ (or Nilakanthewara) at Udayapur 
and of the temple of the same name (Nilakanthesvara) at Un” are of the 
Ambarnath and Sinnar type. “There are four large bands on the exterior 
of the sikhara between which a miniature replica of the temple is repeated 
thirty-five times divided into seven tiers'.” But the Udayesvara as well 
as Goalesvara temple' at Un have an antarala between the kikhara- 
man^apa which I believe is due to the Candella influence. The kikhara- 
shape of the Goalesvara, however, otherwise resembles the temple at Sunak, 
in having a cluster of kikharaa round the main kikhara. 

The small temple of Makalesvara at Makla', with its large amalaka 
and kala'sa, has a peculiar kikhara, resembling somewhat the small temple 
at Sandera, but it has an antarala also, which is proportionately larger 
than the size of the temple. The garbhagrha is believed to be of the 
11th or 12th century' but it seems to be later. 

Regarding the interior, the pillar decoration in the Chaubera Dera 
temple. No. 1 at Un,' reminds us by its series of small figures on the shaft, 
above the jangha, similar decoration on the pillars at Rudramahalaya,' 
Sidhpur, and the pillars of the octagon in the Somanatha temple. But 
the decoration has its own indescribable local touch. The dome of the 
man^apa of the Siddhanatha temple' at Nemawar, not only in its tiers of 
cormentric circles, but also in its decoration,*' resembles the similar ceilings 
at Abu, and the smaller ones at Sunak and Sandera. 

Between the temples at Khajraho" (10th-12th century),** of the Candel- 

Caodella Temples, las of Jejabhukti and the temples of the Gujarat 

Khajralio Caulukyas, points of resemblance exist in general 

plan only. Otherwise, in details of architectural style as well as of decoration 
there are many points of variance. For instance, the Candella temples 

* Mo<2e>*n i2ev»ew, 1938, pi. facing p. 607. * ASJWC., 1919, pi. xxx. 

Jayaswal, Ufodem 1932, p. 606. ‘ AS/tFC., 1919, pi. xxi. 

* 1920,p.l01,pl.xxiii. « Banerji, Z6»(i.,p.l01. ’ /&(d.,1919,pl.xviii, 

® See above p. 89, ° 4S/1FC., 1921, pi. xxvii. 

There are 16 female figures as in the Vlmala and Tejabpala's temples at 
Abu, but they are too indistinct in the photograph for any comment. 

M Griffin, Famous Manummts of Csntral India, pis. xlviil-lxvli, There are 
some thirty temples almost equally divided between the three sects : Jaina, Saiva, 
and Vaisnava. In each group there is one large temple round which small ones 
are clustered. Thus in the Jaina group is Jinanatha, Ibttf., pi, xlvill-ix and 1-li; 
Saiva, Kandarya Mahadeva, pi. Ill ; Yaimava, Ramacandra, pis. liii-lvii. 

1* See Ins. from Khajraho, Bl.. I, pp. 121'153. 
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are built on very high plinths consisting of two or three mouldings ; their 
wall mouldings are consequently more;* while the Jahgha, wall proper, is 
considerably higher, and has three registers of panelled niches and figures, 
opposed to one of the Caulukyan; and among them leonine figures are 
introduced which are absent in the Gujarat temples. Shafts of the pillar 
are again different though annulet capitals and dwarf brackets do occur. 

Externally, again, the sikhams are much taller and much rounder ; the 
ffWiffZaZvf surmounting is also higher, with a large ifea/ffsa; between the 
kikhara and the mandapa there is an antardla as in the Haihaya temples. 
The mandapas are enclosed in the same way as at Sunak, and they are 
similarly roofed, but in details again variations are introduced. 


In fact there are points of resemblance between these and Gujarat 
T I temples in the general style of architecture, as well 

ai aya emp es details, pointing to a common stock. How- 

ever, it is more important to stress the differences which characterize them. 


The Haihaya templos are more varied in plan,“ and in style of the 
‘aihhara^ The latter, again, has a circular medallion in its centre, which 
is at times empty The maifdapas have pyramidal roofs, and the interior 
of the dome rises in concentric circles, as at Sunak, but on the roof they 
have not got small amalahas. Striking also is the antardla, a projection 
intervening between the sikhara and the mandapa, a feature also found at 
times in Khajraho temples' and the Paramara. Instead of figure-sculptures 
in the niches outside the shrine walls, there are diamonds or rosettes." 
Lastly, the basement mouldings of the first-period-temples at Chandreha, 
Gurgi, Sohagpur, though deeply cut, have no akva, gaja or nara-tharas' 
(mouldings). 


^ Specially some temples have double kwnbhi, e, g. Chaturbhuj temple, 
Ibid,, pi. Ixiv, 

° £. g. the Bheraghal circular temple of C4 Yoginis, Jnbbulpore Diet., about 
lltb century A D., Banerji, MASl., No. 23, pi. xxil. 

‘ £. g. the circular sikhara at Chaudreba, lOtb century, Ibid,, p. 33, pi. 1, 

* Ibid., p. 34. * E. g. temple of Devi Jagdamba, Ibid,, pi. xvli. 

® The temple of Viratesvara, Sohagpur, Rewa State, about llth-l2th century, 
has divine figures In the niches. C/. Ibid,, pi, xli, p. 53, 

’ At Sohagpur, there Is a course of dancing figures interspersed with Vyall, 
standing horses, below which there are rosettes, above a course of losenges. See 
Ibid,, pi. xi. 

33 
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Ambamath Temple 
Konkan-Deooan 


Burgess thought that the temple at Sunak* resembled the one at Ambar- 
nath, near Bombay. But it dififors from the latter 
both in general outline of the plan, and the style of 
the sikhara^. The mandapa of the temple at 
Ambarnath is gu-iha (closed) and has three distinct porches, consis ting 
of complete pillars and pilasters. Its pyramidal roof, crowned with small 
cupola-like members, no doubt, resembles similar roofs at Sunak and 
Sandera. But the sikhara is strikingly different, in particular, its long, 
almost perpendicular rise, with a circular medallion with an inset figure, 
placed at its bottom. 


Ambarnath and Sinnar,“ near Nasik, seem to be the archetypes^ which 
developed under the later RasLrakuta regime in the Deccan, though 
popularly they are called “Hemadpanti" in style. 


Among the Calukyan temples of the Kanarese districts, the temples that 
Calukyan Tamplea approach nearest in style of 'sikhara to those of 
Karnataka Gujaral-pre-Caulukyan or Caulukyan- are: — 

( 1 ) The Huchchimaligudi,' at Aihole, 

( 2 ) Aihole te.mple, No. 24,* 

( 3 ) The temple of Galagnatha at Pattadkal’, 
and ( 4 ) The temple of Ganapati at Hangal'. 

No. (1) closely resembles the Surya temple at Sutrapada in its 
kikhara, and in its plain massive walls. But a circular oaitya 
window at the bottom of the 'sikhara distinguishes it from the latter ; 
also may be noted the big porch, which we miss at Sutrapada. With 
No. (2) Aihole, No. 24, points of variance are more. Among 
these the most striking are the roundish amalaka, and the closed 
hall with a series of pillars forming the prakdras. Similar points of 
variance are offered by No. (3), the temple of Galagnatha at Pattadkal. 
No. (4), the temple of Gai)ap.\ti at Hangal, is the only temple with a 
cluster of smaller sikharas round the main kikhara. In this respect 
it may be compared with that at Sunak in Gujarat. But the finials 


* Burgsss, ASWI., IX, p. 105. 

^ See Cousens, Mediaeval Temples in the Dakhan, pis. iii-v and ix. 

* Ibid., pis. xlii-ill. 

^ For a discussion about the origin of their eikharastyle, see Bulletin Decoan 
College Research Institute, Vol, I, pp, 175-77. 

' Consens, Chalukyan Architecture, pi, xii, 

* Ibid,, pi., xxil. ' Ibid., pi. Ill, 


Ibid., IxxxvU, 
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of the former are more conical, whereas the decoration on the sihharas 
seems to be different.' 

So far the external appearance. Internally, the massiveness of the 
pillars of Huchchiraalligudi may be compared with the similar pillars at 
Sutrapada. 

From among the later Calulryan temples, the ceiling of the hall of the 
Kallagudi temple, Degam, ’ may be compared with similar ceilings of 
Sandera, and other Gujarat temple. In both the series of concentric 
circles are cut into cusped arches, while from the centre of the ceiling 
hangs a lotus-like ornament. Lastly the circular star-shaped shrine of 
the Dodda Basappa temple at Dambal* bears resemblance to the Galtesvara 
shrine at Sarnal in Gujarat. 

The points of difference otherwise between the Kanarese and Gujarat 
temples are many and striking, showing a distinct, independent development. 
With regard to the temples noted, some of the Calukyan temples of the 
Kanarese districts are at least a century or two earlier than Sutrapada ; — 
the Huchchiraalligudi is placed in about the 6th-7th century. 

Comparison with the contemporary temples of the neighbouring 
countries, Cutch, Rajputana, Malwa, and the parts of C. I., C. P. and 
U. P., Kohkan and Karnataka has revealed the true character of Gujarat 
temples. Their sihhara-siy\e, particularly, stands out and is different from 
that of the Paramara, the later Rastrakuta-Silahara (Ambarnath), Haihaya 
and Candella, as well as from that of the Calukya ; while with Cutch and 
Rajputana temples resemblances are many, because, perhaps, they were 
under the Caulukya influence; the few points of difference may be ascribed 
to local influences. This style of the Gujarat temples is here designated as 
Caulukya after the dynasty which built them. 

Gujarat thus seems to have had two cultural phases. In the first, 
from the early historical times upto the 10th century A. D,, the available 
evidence shows it to be purely receptive. It then imbibed cultural 
movements which had developed outside, but with which it came into 
contact. From this role it emerged as a creator in the next, when (as a 
politician would put it) it got rulers who became one with it. With 
the acquisition of independence, Gujarat began to create (as well as receive) 
in every sphere of life — art, architecture, literature and religion. These 
creative activities resulted in a cultural unity which was later called Gujarat. 


' Caf^a-windows are not clearly seen, 
' fbi4., pi. c»v, 


* Cousens, o. c., pl< cxxxiv, 
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The Plates have been arranged to show the development 
of archltectui'e and sculpture in G-ujarat. It was not possible 
to mention the source of each illustration below the illustration 
itself, except in a few cases, without overcrowding the plate. 
But it must be recorded here that the copyright of illustrations, 
Nos. 1-20. 23, 27 - 28 , 30-32, 37, 51-52 56-57, 59-60, 62 and 73 
is reserved by the Archaeological Survey of India and of others 
by persons and institutions mentioned under “Acknowledgments.” 
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APPENDIX A 


LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS FROM GUJARAT 

Order followed Name of Inscription. Findspot. Contents. Date. 
Where published. 

Maufya Dynasty 

\y{r~^urteen Rock-edicts of Akoka, Junagarh. Mentions 10, 12, and 
13 years of Asoka’s coronation besides his precepts. OIL, I, (New 
Edition), 1-26. 

Ksatrapa Dynasty 

2-5. Andhau Inscriptions of the time of Ritdraddman, Andhan, 
Cntch. Mentions Ysamolika, Castana, Jayadaman and Rudradaman. 
Record ergcUon of memorial stone ( lasti), (^aka) 52. B/., XVI, 19-26, 

\A. Jmagadh Rook Inscription of Rudradaman, Junagarh. Omits 
Ysamotika, refers to Candragupla and ASoka and the Rastriyas Pusya- 
gupta and Tusaspha, (5aka) 72 of the repairing of the dam by a Pahlavn 
Suviiakha, son of Kulaipa. EL, VIII, 36-49. Luder's List, EL, X, 
Appendix, No. 965. 

7. Stone Inscription of the time of Rudrasimha, Gunda, Halar, 
Kathiawar. Mentions Rudrasiha, son of Rudradaman and others as in 
2-5. (^aka) 103. EL, XVI, 233. LuderV Lts<, No. 962, 

8. Stone Inscription of the time of Rudrasena, Gadha near Jasdalh, 
Kathiawar, Records erection of a satra. (Saka) 12 (7). EL, XVI, 236. 
Luder’s^^isf, No. 967. 

5, _Jund&adh Inscription of Jivaddtnan, EL, XVIII, 339. 

V/to. Junagadh Inscription of the time of the gfandsott of 
Jayadaman, Bawa Pyara caves, Junagarh. Names of Castana and 
Jayadaman preserved. Refers to Jain technical term kevalijmnct. Date 
lost EL, XVI, 239. Luder’s List, No. 966. 
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\ 'ffT Stone Inscription of Rudrasiniha (if), Jmmgarh. Mentions 
Rndrasiraha, son of Jivadaman. (iaaka) 228. WMR., 1919-20, 7. 

12. Sfo«e Inscription of the time of Rndmsena, Mulavasar, Okha- 
mandal, Kathiawar. Erection of a memorial stone (?) (iaaka) 232, 
BPSl., 23, Luder’s List, No. 962. 

13. Stone Inscription from MewasaiMew&sa, Kathiawar. Mentions 
son of the grandson of Bhattidaraa (?), the great grandson of Castana. 
Date 3... WMR., 1923-24, 12. 

Gupta Dj^nasty 

\ /^4. Junagadh Inscription of Shandagupta, Junagarh. Records 
rreonstruction of the dam on lake Sudarsana, and construction of a Visnn 
temple by Cakrapalita, son of Parnadatta, governor of Skandagupta over 
Suraslra, Gupta Saihvat 136, 137, 138. GIL, III, S6-6S. Kielhorn's 
List, El,, V, Appendix, No. 446; Bhandarkar’s List, EL, XX, 
Appendix, No. 1276. 

Traikutaka Dynasty' 

15, Copperplate of Dahrasena, 9iV' x 3", P.ardi, Surat District. 
Maharaja Dahrasena grants a village in Antarmanclali-r>/9(jy(r. (Traikutaka) 
SaiTivat 207. BI„ X, 51, Kielhorn’s List of the Ins, of N, Ind,, EL, 
Appendix, No. 391. 

16. Copperplate of Vydghrasena, 9Y x 3", Surat. Maharaja 
Vyaghrasena grants in Purohitapallika in Iksaraki-fi/irtm. (Traikutaka) 
241. EL, XI, 219. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1200. 

IT. Kanheri Copperplate, Name lost. Records the erection of a 
caitya at the Mahavihara of Krsnagiri. Cave Temples of Western India, 
ASWL, X, 58-59. Bhandarkar's List, No, 1202. Kielhorn’s Ltsf, No. 393, 
CTraikutaka) 245. 

Gurjjara Dynasty 

24. Plates of Dadda II, ll-J^" x 9f", Kaira. Mentions Samanta 
/ Dadda, his son, Jayabhata, his son Dadda Prasantaraga. Grant of the 
village ^irisapadralca in Akrure^vara-vfsaya. S, 380. I A., XIII, 81-87. 
Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1209. 

* Henceforward, the name of the inscription is followed by the moasuroment of 
plates, 

“ Chronologically and geographically come here Ins. Nos. 2SS and 2S6-260 
(of thoKafacouris) and should bear the Nos, 18 and 19-23 respectively. 
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^ 25. Plates uf Dadda 11 Same ns in 24. S. 385. 

lA,, XIII, 88. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1210. 

26. Plates of Raijagfaha, 9.i" x 42 ", Sankheda. Raiiagraha, son of 
vitaraga. Land grant (?). S. 391. EL, II, 20. Chandarkar’s List, 
No. 1211. 

27. Plates af Dadda (IV), 10" x 5 t", Sankheda. Dadda Prasanta- 
raga giants land to Brahmanas. Not given. Genealogy as in 24 and 25. 
S. 392. El,, V, 37-41. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1212. 

28. Plates op Jayabhata (111), 12" x 9". Navsari. In the family 
of Karna, Dadda I, Jayabhata, Dadda II, Jayabhata II. Land grant in 
the village of Samipadraka. S. 456. lA., XIII, 70. Ascribed by Bhagwan- 
lal Indraji to Jayabhata III. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1218. 

29. Plates oj Jayabhata {111), About 10"xl3", Kavi, Jambusar. 
Second half only. Genealogy not mentioned. Grant to a temple of 
Asramadova at Kemajju. S. 486. lA., V, 110. Bhaiidarkar’s List, No. 1219. 

30. A Grant oJ the Gitrjara King Jayabhata (111), 12a" x 10", 
F. P. unknown. Mentions Dadda, his son Jayabliala, his son Dadda 
Bahusahaya, his son Jayabhata, his son Ahirola, his son Jayabhata. S. 486. ' 
EL, XXIII, 147-155 and XXIV, pp. 176-78. 

The Following Are Regarded as Forgeries 

31. Plates oJ Dadda II, 12" x 17fl", Umota, Kaira District. 
Mentions Dadda, his son Jayabhata (Vitaraga), his' son Dadda (Pra^n- 
taraga). Sarhvat* 400. lA., VII, 61-63. Bhandarlcar's List, No. 1079. 

32. Plates of Dadda II, About lOi" x 7", Bagumra .Navsari District. 
Genealogy as in 31, Sariivat 415. Ibid., XVII, 183-200. Bhandarlcar’s 
List, No. 1080. 

33. Plates of Dadda //, ll§"x6f", Ilao, Broach District. Genea- 
logy as in 31. Saihvat 417. lA., XIII, 115. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1081. 

Calukya Dynasty (Of Navasarika) 

34. Plates of Vijayardja, 13|" x 8 s", Kaira. Vijayaraja, son of 
Buddhavarma, son of Jayasiihha grants Pariyaya village to the Brahma- 

believed to be Sake. See below for discussion. 
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caris of Jatnbusar. Saiiival 394. /A., VII, 211. licliovodtoboa forgery. 
Bhaiiclarkar’s List, No. 1214. 

(Q 35. Plates oif Sryasraya Siladiiya, 8s" x 5", Navsari, MenLious 
in the Calukya family Piilakesi Vallablia, liis son Dharasraya Jayasimha- 
varma, his eldar brother, MRD. P. BhaUaiaka VikraiiuuliLya, his scm 
SryasKiya STladitya. Giant of AsaUi village in Bahirika-wsrfjiff. Samvat 
421. EL, VIII, 229. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1216. 

36. Plates q/ Sryd'sraya iilMitya, Surat. Genealogy same as 
above. Samvat 443. VOGR., Aryan Section, 225. Bliandarkar’s List, 
No. 1217. 

37. Plates of Mahgalardja, Balsar. Mentions KIrtivarma, his son 
Pulakesi Vallabha, his son Jayasiihhavarma, his son Vinayaditya 
Mangalaraja. ^aka Samvat 653. Noticed in JBBRAS., XVI, 5. Bliandar- 
Irars’ List, No. 1949. 

3ff. Plates of Pulakesi Jamsraya, 11^" x 9'/, Uaxsaxi. Same as 
above. Pulakesi Jana^raya, brother of the last grants Padraka village 
in Kaamneys.-ahara, Samvat 490. VOCR,, ]>. 230; ABORL, K, 31. 
Bliandarltar's List, No. 1220. / 

39. Plates of Ndgavai'diiaita, Bg'xSr, Nirpan, Igalpuri Taluka' 
Nasik Disl. Grant by Nagavardliana, son of Jayasimhavarma, brother of 
Pulakesivallabha of Balegrama in Goparaslra to Iho temple of Kapales- 
vara. Date lost. Gonuineness doubted. lA., IX, 123. 

40. A New Calukya Copperplate from Sanjdn, Umbagaonpetlia, 

' Dahanu Talulra, Tirana Dlst. Of the reign of Vikraraaditya I. Grant to a 

Erahraana. Date not mentioned. JBBRAS,, XX, 40. 

Rastrakuta Dynasty 

41. New Copperplate Grant of the RdstrahTiia Dynasty, S^xld", 
Antroli-chharoli, 10 NE. of Surat. Grantor Kakka II. Genealogy : Kakka 
(I), Dhruva, Govinda and Kakka (ll). Grant of a village, ^aka 679, 
JBBRAS., XVI, 105-113. Kielhorn’s List, EL, VII, Appendix, No. 54. 

42. Rastrakuta Grant of Govinda Prabhiitavar^a, lOf" x 
Warn, Dindori Taluka, Nasik Dist. Govinda III from Mayurkhandi 
grants a village, ^alra 730. lA., XI, 156-63. Kielhorn’s List, No. 63. 

43. Navsari Copperplate of the Gujarat Rastrakuta Karkka 11 , 
10"x6ff", Navsari. Karkka Suvamavarsa grants two villages, ^aka 738, 
JBBRAS., XX, 131-149. Kielhorn’s List, No. 68, 
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— 44. RiidJiaitpui' Plates oj Goviiida III, obtained from 

Radhanpur Durbar. Govinda Prabhutavarsa grants a village Rattajjuna 
in Rasiyana Bliukti. isalra 730. El., VI, 239. Kielhorn’s List, No. 64. 

45. Baroda Plates of Karka II ^ 11*’ x 8*, Baroda. Karka, son of 
Indraraja grants a village Vadapadraka in AnkoUaka Eighty-four. 
Saka 734. JASB., VIII, 292; also lA,, XII, 156. Kielhorn’s List, No. 65. 

46. Brdhmanapalli Grant of Karkka. Suvaritavarsa, ll"x8", 
obtained from a resident of Baroda. Karkka Suvarnavarsa, son of Indra, 
of Gujarat Branch, grants the village of Brahmanapallika in Mahisaka- 
visaya of 42 villages, under his overlord Amoghavarsa I. ^aka 746. 
EL, XXII, 77. 

47. Torhhade Copperplate of the time of Goviiidardja of Gujarat, 
11''8"x8t". Grant by Mahasamanta Buddhavarsa of the Salukika family 
of a village Govaltana in Slharalddii Twelve. Saka 735. EL, III, 53, 
Kielhorn’s List, No, 67. 

48. Kdvi Grant of Govindaraja, 12" x 10". Grant by Govindaraja 
younger brother of Karkka I, of the village Thurnavi for the maintenance 
etc. of the temple of Jayaditya. Saaka 749. lA., V, 144. Kielhotn's 
List, No. 69. 

49. Copperplate Grant of the Gujarat RdstrakTita Dhruva II, 
Ilf' X 71", Baroda. Dhruva II, son of Karkka II of Gujarat branch grants 
the village of Pusilavalli in Kasahrada. ^aka 757. I A., XIV, 196. 
Kielhorn’s List, No. 70. 

50. Grant of Dhruva III of Bharoch, 12" x 10*', Bagumra. 
Grant of a village Parahanalra in Karmantapura 116 by Dhruva III, son 
of Alralavarsa Subhatunga. Saka 789. 1A„ XII, 179. Kielhorn’s List, 
No. 77. 

51. Plates of Dantivarmd of Gujarat, 13" x 9*". Dantivarma and 
Dhruva, sons of Akdlavarsa make a grant to a vihdra at Kampilya. ^aka 
789. EL, VI, p. 285. kielhorn’s List, No. 78. 

52. Sanjdn Plates of Amoghavarsa I, ISy'x lOf", Sanjan, Thana 
Dist. Amoghavarsa, son of Jaggattuhgadeva grants the village cf Jhari- 

‘ Actually the title of the article is 'Account of Tamba Fatra dug up at 
Baroda.' 
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vallika in Lhe TwenLy-Fouv-villapre group adjacent to Saiiijana. Salsa 
793. EL, XVIII, 235. 

^ S3. New Copperplales oj Dhniva II, 11.8" x 8.3". Dhruva, son 
of Alsalavarsa grants a village to the Buddhist vihdra at Kampilya. Salsa 
806. EL, XXII, 64. 

54. Grant of Krsm //‘ o/ Aiikitlesvar, 11" x 8". Bagumra. 
Krsnaraja Alsalavarsa grants the village of Kavithasadhi in Variavi Sixteen 
in Kohlsana-vlsrtyff. ioala 810. lA,, XIII, 65. Kielhorn’s List, No. 81. 

55. Rdstrakiita Grant oJ Krsna II, llV' x Sj", Kapadvanj, Gujarat. 
Krsna Alsalavarsa, son of Maharaja Sanda and Mahasamanta Pracanda^ 
son of Dhavalappa grant the village of Vj^ghrasa or Vallurilsa. ^alsa 832, 
EL, I, 52. Kieliorn’s List, No. 84. 

56. Two Grants oJ Indra III, 13" x 9®", Bagumra. Indra Nityavarsa, 
grandson of Alsalavarsa (Krsna II) grants the villages of Umvara and 
Tenna near Kammanijja in Latade^. Salsa 836. EI„ IX, 24. Kielhorn's 
List, No. 86. 

57. Cambay Plates oJ Govinda IV, 13B"xl0ff", Cambay. Govinda, 
son of Indra III grants the village of Kevanja, near Kavilsa Mahastliana 
in Khetakmandala in Latade.4i. iaaka 852. EL, VII, 26. 

58. ® SangU Plates of Govinda V, 13" x 9". Genealogy as in 57. ^alca 
855. lA,, XII, 247. Kielhorn’s List, No. 92. 

Maitraka Dynasty of Valabhi® 

Dronasimha 

59. Bhamodra Mohota Plate, 13" x 54", Bhamodra Mohota near 
Bhavnagar (Valabh^)^ Samvat 183. JSJ., XVI, 17 . Bhandarlsar’s List, EL, 
XX, Appendix No. 1289. 

* On the photo of the plate ' Krishpa III. ’ 

^ For miscellaneous Inciiptions of this lime and after from Southern 
Gujarat see Ins. Nos. 261-266. 

1 As the Valabh'i plates merely give genealogy and record grants of land to 
Brahman as in majority of cases, their contents are not given here. The order 
followed is measurements of copperplates, findspot, date, where published. 

'' Henceforward it is to be understood. 
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Dhruvasena I 

60. Palitam Plates, Oj" x 7", Palitanii. S. 206. El., XI, 105. 
List, No. 1293, 

61. Seooitd Plate (only), lli'x 6a", F. P. not mentioned. S. 206, 
El., XVII, 109. List, No. 1294. 

62. 13" x 8". Bhavnagar Stale. S. 207. I A, V, 204. List, No. 
1297. 

63. lU"x6r, Not mentioned, S. 207. EL, XVII, 105. List, 
No. 1295. 

64. 11" X 7®", Ganesgadh, Damnagar Taluka, Amreli Dist. S. 207. 
SI., Ill, 318. List, No. 1296. 

65. Il"x6|r", Not known, S. 210. EL, XV, 255. No. 1299. 

66. lOi" X 6i“ (about), Palitana. S. 210. EL, XI. 109. Lisi, No. 
1300. 


67. Second hall only, (size not mentioned), lyavoja, Gohilwad Pranl. 
S. 210. EL, XIX, 125, Lisi, No. 1301. 

68. lor X 6f, Palitana. S. 210. EL, XVII, 108 and XIX, 125. 

69. 10rx6^", Not known. S. 210. JDBRAS., OAS)., 1. 65. List, 
No, 1302. 

70. 10|"x or, Palitana. S. 210. EL, XI, 109, List, No. 1303. 

71. lor'x 7", Palitana. S. 210, E/., XI, 112. 

72. 11" X 8", Valii. S. 216. lA.. IV. 104. List, No. 1304. 

73. Broken, Not mentioned. S, 217, JRAS., 1895, 379. List, No. 1305, 

74. lOi" X 7g', Vavdi Jogia near Manekwada (Gaikwar State). S. 221. 
VOJ., VII, 297. List, No. 1306. 

75. Broken, Not mentioned. S. 226. 7BSi?A S., (NS),, I, 16. L?s/, 
No, 1308. 


76. Same as 74. One plate only. Ibid,, 18-19. 

77. Same as 74. Ibid,, 20. 
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Guiiasena I 

78. ILQ*" X 77", Not mentioned. S. 240. lA, VIL, 66. List, No. 1311, 

79. 12r X Sr, Vala. S. 246. EL, XIII, 338. List, No. 1312. 

80. 12" X 9", S. 24 (6) 6. lA., IV, 174. List, No. 1313. 

81. An Earthenware Fragment Inscription of GuUasen, Vala. S. 
247. 1 A., XIV, 75. Ust, No. 1314. 

82. 14" X 9", Not mentioned. S. 248. lA., V, 206. List, No. 1315. 

83. Stone Inscription of the time of Guhasena, Bankodi, 20 NE. 
of Porbandar. Stone broken. Only three small lines. BPSL, 30. 

Diiarasena II 

84. lU"x7l", Not mentioned. S. 252. /ii., VII. 301. 

85. 11t"x 8", Jhar, Amateli, KatlnawSr. S, 252. /A., XV, p. 187., 
also BPSL, 30. List, No. 1316. 

86. 10" X 7", Katapur, 2 E. of Mahua, Kathiawar. S. 252. BPSL, 
35-39. List, No. 1322. 

87. 101" X 81", Bhadva, 15 SE. of Rajkot. S. 252. ABORL, IV, 
33-37. L»s/, No. 1317. 

88. lU" X 7r. S. 252 . 1 A., VIII, p. 301. Ust, No. 1321. 

89. IH" X 7^", Pahtana. S. 252. EL, XI, 80, Ust, No. 1318. 

"90. Ill" X 71", Maliya, Juniigarh. S. 252. 7A., XIII, 160 ; CJJ., III. 
164-165. Ust, No. 1319. 

91. 12.5" X 8.5, Sorath. S. 252. lA., VII, p. 68. List, No. 1320. 

92. 12" X 6" (about), Banhya, Bantva Taluka, S. W. Kathiawar. 
S. 257. WMi?., 1925-26, p.l3;' JBBi? AS , (NS)., Vol. Ill, 184. List, 
No, 1324. 

93. 9i" X 16|", Vala. S. 259. 1A„ VI, 9. List, No. 1326. 

94. Broken. S. 270. JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 66. List, No. 1327. 

95. 12.8" X 6.5", Alma, Kaira. S. 270. IA„ VII, 70-71. List, No. 328. 

96. 12" X 8l", Not mentioned. JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 21. 
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97. 9 " X 12 ". One plate only. Same as 96. 

98. lOs" X 7i" (forged plates). Saka Sarii-vat 400. 1 A., X. 277. 

^LADITYA I (Dharmaditya) 

99. Ht'xIII". First plate only, Palilana. S. 286. EJ., XI, p. 115. 
List, No. 1334. 

100. Vala. S. 286, lA., 1, 16. Ust, No. 1330. 

101. llTVxSr.Vala. S. 286. M., XIV, 327. L«i, 1331. 

102. 10.8" X 9", From Navalakhi near Shahpur, 8 or 10 miles from 
JunagarL S. 286. EL, XI, 174. List, No. 1332. 

103. lOlr" X 7i". Second plate only. Not mentioned, S. 286. 
JBBRAS., (NS)„ I. 26. List, No. 1333. 

104. Ili"x8r. S. 287. Ibid„7,&, Lts#, No, 1335. 

105. Vala. S. 287. From a Note by Ojha, 

106. Not mentioned, Dhank. S. 290. IX, 237, List, No. 1338, 

107. Plates from Vala. S. 290. From a Note by Ojha. 

108. Same as No. 107. Summary published by Acharya, HW„ 
1, 134. 

109. Bhannitfaka Plate, S. 290. P1?AS)V C., , 1919-20. List, 
No. 1337. 

110. 11" X 8 i", Not mentioned. (NS)., I, 31-32, 

• 111. S.292. EL, XXI, 116. 

Dharasena III 

112. 12V'x8V', Bhavnagar. S, 304. WMR., 1923-26, H-, JBBRAS., 
(NS)., Ill, 185. 

113. 14"xl0". First plate only, Gopnath. 7.4., XII, 148. List, 
No. 1340. 

Dhruvasena II (Baladitya) 

114. 10"xl2i", Botad, Bhavnagar. S. 310. 74., VI, 12. Li's#, 
)SIo. 1341, 
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115. lOf'xlOs", Not mentioned. S, 3l3i JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 
69. List, No. 1342. 

116. ISj'xllV’i Goras, Mahuva, Kathiawar. S. 313. JBBRAS,, 

( NS )., I, 50-53. List, No. 1343. 

117. Vala. S. 319. From a Note by Ojha. Acharya, H/G., 156. 

118. 13"x9|^ Not mentioned, S. 320. JBBRAS,, XX, 6 . List, 
No. 1345. 

119. 9"x II 5 ", (about), Nogam, 10 N. of Ratlam. S. 320. El,, 
VIII, 188. List, No. 1346. 

120. 9 " X II 7 " (about). Same as No. 119. S. 321. Ibid,, 194. 
List, No. 1347. 

Dharasena IV 

121. 12i‘"xl0|". Second plate only. S. 326. I A,, I, 45. List, 
No. 1348. 

122. Not mentioned. S. 326. JBBRAS,, X, 66 and lA,, 1, 14. 
List, No 1349. 

123. 14.5" X 11 ", Alina, Kaira S, 330. lA., VII, 73. Ust, No. 1350. 

124. 12i" X 101", Kaira, S. 330. I A., XV, 335. L»V, No. 1351. 
Dhruvasena III 

125. 13" X 10|", Kapadvanj, S. 334. EL, I, 85. List, No. 1352. 

126. 12 " X 8", Not mentioned. Date destroyed. JBBRA S., (NS)., 
I, 35. 

Kharagraha II 

127. 15" X 12 " (about), Not mentioned, S. 337. lA., VII, 76. 
List, No 1353, 

SiLADITYA III 

128. 16" X 13", Not mentioned. S. 342. M., V, 207. 

1 129. lU" X lU". Second plate only. JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 37, 

130. Valet Plates. S. 343. WMR., 1922-23, 11. List, No. 1354. 
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131. 131" X 11", Not mentioned. S, 346. JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 71, 
lASt, No. 1355. 

132. 16" X 12^, Ibid., as No. 131. List, No. 1356. 

133. Not mentioned. S. 347. Noticed in AS/iyC., 1915-16, 55. 
List, No. 1357. 

134. 15^" X 13ff", Lunsadi, Mahuva. S. 350. EL, IV, 74. List, 
No. 1358. 

135. 12v' X 13I-", (^iladitya 11 ?), Not mentioned. S. 352. lA., XI, 

305. List, No. 1359. > 

136. 18" X 12^", Not mentionaJ. S. 356. JBBRAS., (NS)., 1, 57. 
List, No. 1360. 

137. Not given. S. 365 (?) JASB., VII, 966. Lis?, No. 1361. 

138. 15" X 12^". First plate only. JBBRAS., (NS),, I, 70. 

139. 15" X 10^'", Not mentioned. Second plate. Ibid., 40, 

SiLADITYA IV 

140. Bhavnagar Plates. S. 372(?). lA., V, 209. Lis/, No. 1362. 

141. 14^' X 12", Devali, 3 E. of Talaja, Kathiawar. S. 375. BPSL 
54. List, No, 1363. 

142. Not mentioned. S. 376. B/., V, Appaidix, 69. List, No. 1364, 

143. 13V' X 12". S. 381. JBBRAS., (NS)., I. 75. List, No. 1365. 

144. Not mentioned. S. 382. Noticed in EL, V , Appendix, 69. 
List, No. 1366. 

145. Not mentioned. S. 387. Noticed in AS/W^O., 1915-16, 55. 
List, No. 1368. 

SlLADITYA V 

146. Plates received from Gondal State. S. 403. JBBRAS,, XI, 
335. List, No. 1369. 

147. Same as No. 146, S. 403. Ibid., List, No. 1370. 
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SiLADiTYA VI (V?) Dliruvabhatei 

148. Il''xl7*", Lunavada, Rawa Kantha. S. 441. lA., VI, 16. 
last, No. 1374. 

149. 15”xl3.S", Alina, Kaira. S. 447. 1 A., VII, 79. List, No. 1375. 
SiLADiTYA VII ( Dhmvabhate ) 

150. 14f" X 13V' (about ), AIM, Kaira. S. 447. Cl I., Ill, 171. 

First Plates Only 

151. S^xlli". JBBRAS., (NS), I. 43. 

152. 8rxl3". 44-45. 

153. 14V' X 12V'. Ibid., 46. 

154. Broken pieces. Ibid,, 48. 

155. Broken pioces. Ibid., 49. 

156. 15" X 12V'. Ibid., 70. 

157. ll"x6V'. B/.. XI. 114. 

Caulukya (Solanki) Dynasty, Main Line 

Mularaja (I) 

158. tBaroda Grant, Pa^n (Anhilvada). Mularaja grants a plough 
of land. (V). S. 1030. Noticed in Vienna Oriental Journal, V, 300. 
List, No. 83. 

^ 159. Ka^ Grant, 7" x 10", Kadi, Genealogy : M. Raji, his son 

M. Mularaja, who grants ^risthala to Mulanathadeva. S. 1043. lA., VI, 
191-93. last, Ho. 91. 

160. Bdlera Grant, 7V' x 5", Balera, Sanchor Dist., Jodhpur State. 
Pb. M.R.D. Mularajadeva grants Varanaka village in Satyapura-«wt<fa/<i. 
S. 1051. E/.,X, 76-79. £,»s#,No.93. 

Camunda No Inscription found. 

Vallabha „ „ 

Durlabha „ „ 



Appendix A 


BlIIMA I 

161. Rddhanpm Grant, 9" x 7", Unknown. M. Bhimadeva grants 
Mas'ttra village in GhacJaTmdilca-tiuSdtfsff in Kaccha-wff/nfffi!®. S. 1086. 
lA., VI, pp. 194-95. Last, No. 117. 

Mundaha Grant, 4^' x 3i", Unknown. M. Bhimadeva 
grants land in the village of Muijdaka, in Vardhi-w/sctya. S. 1086. 
JBBRAS., 1900, Extra Number, 49. Ldsi, No. 118. 

LSS. Bombay Royal Asiatic Society Grant,.9h" x 6^“, Unknown. 
Credited to Bhlma I, though date not clearly mentioned. S. ( 10 ) 93, 
Grant of land in Sahasacana village, 'Kaccha.-mandala. lA., XVIII, 
108-10'; also see lA., VI, 183, fn. List, No. 1464. 

Abu Stone Insoriiiion, incised in the Vimala temple, Mt. Abu. 
R^rence to the temple having been built in the time of Bhima I. 
S. 1119. EL, IX, 148. List, No. 137. 

Pdlatitpur Grant of Bhma, 7i"x4V', Palaapur. Bhima 
grants land in Varaijavada village to a Modha Brahmaija. S, 1120. 
EL, XXI. p. 171. 

Karna I 

'-^66. Navsari Plate, Oi" x Sf", Navsari. Two pairs of plates 
A and B. Ai Mahamandalesvara Durlabharaja under Karija grants 
Dhamaijacha village in Tslahh&dtii!a-?atirimsaf’^athaka, Genealogy 
omits CamuQda and Vallabha. ^ca Saihvat 996. List, No. 1098. 

B. Donor Karna. Object and donee same as above. Genealogy 
omits Vallabha only. S. 1131. JBBRAS., XVI, 250. List, No. 141. 

l'6§r^ S'unah Plate, 11-i" x 8", ^unalr. Karna grants land in Laghu 
Dabhi village. S. 1148. jB/., I, 316-318. Lis#, No. 155. 

Jayasim^a'' 

39. Atru Stone Inscription, Gaggaccha temple, Atru, 14 miles from 
SirdiJ, Rajpuiana. Grant of Mahisada temple in the reign of Jayasiihha. 
(Sirhha) Saihvat 14. Noticed in AS71VC., 1905-06, 56-57. 


^ Fleet credits it to Bhima II and calls 93 Slmha Samvat. This view, 
however, seems to be erroneous, because the place names etc. agree more with those 
Of Bhima I’s, Secondly, the measurements of the plates are more in keeping with 
those of the first period of Canlokya plates. 
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\>70. BW«<«5Z /rtscw/>/»o«, Bhinraal, Jodhpur Slate. (V) S. 1186 in 
the reign of (Jayasimha) Siddliaraja. Noticed in ASIWC,, 1907-8, 38. 
List, N^^19. 

'M71. UJjain Fragmeniar^ Stone Inscription, Mentions Jayasimha as 
holding Avsaii-manclala, after defeating Ya^ovarma of Malwa. S. 1195, 
ASIWC,, 1912-13, 54-55 and lA., XLII, 258. List, No. 240. 

iV^. Bhadresvar Inscription, Temple of Chokhanda Mahadeva, near 
Bhadresvar, Cutch. In the reign of Jayasimha, S. 1195. ASWL, II, 
Appendix, xiii-iv. List, No. 241. 


Dohad Pillar Inscription, Dohad. Of the time of Jayasimha. 
Gift to the temple of Gogga Narayana by a Mahamandalesvara of Dadhi- 
pudia-fttandala, S. 1196-1202. lA,, X, 158-60, List, No. 245. 

174. ^awara Image Inscription, Banswara State. Date defaced. 
EL, XX,*-^ppendix, 209. 


175. Udaypur Stone Inscription, incised on the entrance of Udales- 
vara ter^igJef^Udaypur, Gwalior State, In the reign of Jayasimha. Noticed 
in lA,, XVIII, 341. 


XIo, Sambhar Stone Inscription, on a wall at Sambhar, Jaipur State. 
Ot/Jayasiihha’s time. Mentions Mularaja’s accession in V.S. 9&8. IA„ 
1929, 234-36. 


Gala Stone Inscription, in a ruined temple, near Gala, 
Dhrangadra State. In the reign of Jayasimha. S. 1193. JBBRAS,, 
XXV, 3?2. Ltsf.No. 236. 


Bali Inscription, Bali, Jodhpur State. Of the time of Jaya- 
simha. S. 120. El,, XI, 33. List, No. 261. 


Ja^imha’ 


KirddtU Inscription, ^iva temple, Kiradu, Jodhpur State, Qf 
s time. S. 1198 (?). List, No. 250. 


KUMAIfAFALA 

\ Matigrol Inscription, incised in a vdv at Mahgrol. Of the time 

oPXumarapala. Records the erection of and grant to a temple of Sahaji- 
gesvara by Mulalca, of the Guhila family, Nayaka of Surastra. V.S. 1202. 
Simha Samvat 32. BPS!,, 158. List, No. 268. 
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\l§2. Dohad Iitscriplion, Dohad. Of the lime of Maliamanclalesvara 
Vapanadeva of Godrahaka. I A,, X, lS9.Lisi, No 270. 

1^3. Kiradu Stom Insoription, Kiradu, Jodhpur State. Of the lime 
of Hti^raEala. S. 1205. List, No. 274. 

IMf Chitodgadh Insoription, incised in the Mokalji Temple at 
ChitefT Records Kumarapala’s visit to ChilraltuU (Chitor) and his gifts to 
the temple of Samiddhesvara. (V). S. 1207. Bl., 421. List, No. 279. 

Mt. Abu Inscription. Of the time of Mahamandalesvara Yaso- 
dhavala. List, No. 280. 


18^ Chitor Stone Insoription. Of Kumarapala. Date worn out. 
ASIWC.,\9Q5-6, 61. 


187. Prasasti, incised in Arjuna Bari (wiruiow), near 
Samel^tslao, Vadnagar. Gives full Caulukya genealogy from Muktaja, 
inclu^g Camunda, Valkbha and Durkbha and records the building of a 
fort wall by Kumarapala. S. 1208. BL, I, 293. List, No. 286. 

188. /P5ff Insoription, engraved on a pilaster close by the sanctum 
in the/^bhdtna{i4ctpa of Somanallm temple, Pall, Jodhpur Stale. In 
the reign of Kumarapak, S, 1209. ASIWC., 1907-8, 44-45, List, 
No. 288.^ 

T89, Kird^i* Inscription. Of Kumarapala’s time. Forbids killing 
of animals on ^ivaratri etc. S. 1209. EL, XI, 44. List, No. 287. 


190^ Ratanpur Stone Insoription, incised on the dome of an old 
^iva^tiSmple, outside Ratanpur, Jodhpur. Undated, Object same as in 
No. 189, BPSL, 205-7. List, No. 1523. 

Bhdiuf,i4 Stone Pillar Inscription, incised on a pillar of the 
sabhdmandapa of a ruined temple, Bhatuijd, Jodhpur. S. 1210. 
ASIWC^m, 51-52. 

192. Nd4ol Plate. Of the time of Kumarapala. Nadol, Desur. 
Dist., Jodhpur. Grant to Jaina temples. S. 1213. I A., XLI, 202-3. 
List, No. M6. 


91 Bali . 


193. BdU Insoription, on a lintel in the temple of Bahuguna, Bali, 
Jodhpur. Grant of land in the reign of Kumarapala, S, 1216. ASIWC.i 
1907-8, 54-55. List, No. 307. 
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'V Ai>i»end{x 


194. liifddu Inscyi^Hoit} incised in a iaiva temple, Kiradii, 
Jodliiatir. S. 1218. Of Kumarapala's time. lA,, LXI, 135, Lisf,No. 312. 

Girmr Insoripion, Of tlie time of Kumarapala. S. 1215. 
RLARBP.. 346. 


,^106. Three Inscriptions from Udaypur, Gwalior State. {A) Incised 
on the eastern entrance of the great temple, Udayesvara at Udaypur, 
Gwalior. Of the reign of Kumaraiala. Issued by liis feudatory. Date 
defaced. I A., XVIII, 341. List, No. 315. 


197. (B) Incised on a pillar at the same time as No. 196. Of the 
tin:^-..^f Kumarapala. (V.) S. 1222. lA,, XVIII, 343-44. List, No. 322. 

^98. Jdlor Stone Inscription. Of the time of Kumarapala, 
IncisM on a lintel in the second storey of a mosque now used as 
topkhdna, Jalor, Jodlipur State. Records the erection of a Jaina temple, 
called Kum{a)ara Vihara of Par^vanatha on the fort of Kanchanagiri, 
Jabaliputa (Jalor) by Kumarai^la, who was enlightened by Prabhu 
Hemasuri. S. 1221. EL, XI, 54-55. List, No. 321. 

Girndr Inscription. Of the time Kumarapala. S, 1222 and 
'1223. RLARBP., 359. 


■^00. Jmdgarh Inscription, incised on the Bhutanatha temple, 
Junigarh. Of the time of Kumarapala. Records erection of two temples 
by the wife of Dhavala of Anahillapatakapura. Valabhl Samvat 850. 
(?) Siihha 60. BPSL, 184. Ust, No. 1381. 


201/ Nddlai Stone Inscription, found near the temple of Maliadeva, 
of Nadlai, Jodhpur. Of the reign of Kumarapala. S. 1228. EL, 
XI, 47-48. Ust, No. 352. 


202. Prabhas Pdtan Insaription, incised on a stone near the 
temple of Bhadrakali, Prabhas or Somanath Patan. Of the time of 
Kumarapala. Refers to the reconstruction of the Somai^tha temple by 
Gaqda ^rhaspati. Valabhl Samvat 850, BPSL, 186. List, No. 1380. 

Aj^pala 

203. Three Inscriptions from Udaypur, Gwalior. (C) Inscription 
of the time of Ajayapala. The temple of Udayaditya, Udaypur, Grant 
by Ajayajala’s governor, Luqapasaka, to ^rl Vaidyanatha at Udayapura 
of the Umaratha village. S. 1229. /A., XVIII, 344. List, No. 355. 
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,204. Unjha Temple Inscription, Kalesvar Mahadeva temple, 
Uajha, Baroda State. S. 1231. List, No. 363. 

^05." Copperplates of Ajayapala, Unknown. Of the 

time of Ajayapala. Grant of a village by Mahamandale^vara 
Vaijalladfiva, a Cahuyat^, for the maintenance of a satra etc. S. 1231. 
lA.. XVIII, 80. List, No. 361. 

Bhima II 

2Q6^yftirad,u Inscription. Of the time of Bhima II. Refers to 
the installation of Somesvata’s image. S. 1235. EL, XI, 72. List, No. 3Sl. 

207. ''Kiradu Inscription, Siva temple, Kiridu, Jodhpur Stale. 
Of Kumarai»la’s time. lA., LXII, 42. List, No. 381. 

208^Pdian Inscription of Bhima, S. 1236. List, No. 386. 

209, J>mra Image Inscription, DTwra, Dungar|>ur. S. Rajputana. 
S. I253r^/t. Report Rajputana Museum, 1914-15, 2. List, No. 435. 

210. Copperplate grant of Bhima II, Patan. Grant by Bhima 
of a,^)Iough of land to a Brahmaija. S. 1256. I A,, XI, 71. List, 
No. 438. 

.-•211. Kac[i Plates of Bhima II, 11" x 12 b". Grant of the Indila 
village to the temples of Bhimesvara and Lilesvara between the villages 
Karira and Malalralari by Bhimadeva. S. (12) 63. I A,, VI, 194. List, 
]^.''4S1. 

212. Titmna Plates, 10|"x74", Timaga, Bhavnagar. Grant 
of lapdto 2 temples of ^iva at Talajha by a Mehara King Jagamalla, 
under Bhima II. S. 1264. I A., XI, 337. Ust, No. 452. 

213. Ahu Inscription. Of the time of Bhima II. Records the 
ejection of and repair to several temples at Kanakhala by a priest 
l^edatamti. S. 1265. lA., XI, 220. List, No. 454. 

/214. Plates of Bhima II, Ilf" x 7|", Unknown. Records grants of 
land etc. by Somaraja, M. Pratihari of Surastra>Mn!{(^al«, under 
Bhim^ S. 1266. Simha S. 96. lA., XVIII, 108-116. List, No. 455. 

215. Sndhara's Devapatan PrabasH, Dsvapattan or Somnath* 
Inscribed on a stoke now in the wall of the fort at the same place. 
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Of the Lime of Bhima 11. Records the ereclion of two Visjju temples 
and one of fsiva by ^rldhara at Dovapatlan. S. 1273. EL, 11, 437. 
List, No. 467. 


216. Bharana Inscription, BharSija, Jamnagar. Of the time of 
Bhima II. Records the building of a vapihia (well) and provision 
for its upkeep by Samvatsiha, a governor of Bhima. S. 12 (7)6. BPS!,, 
204. Ust, No. 471. 


217. Plates of Bhima II, 9h" x llx", Kadi (?). Records grant of 
Nataull village by Bhima to the temple of Mulesvara at Maijdall. 
J4,^I»199. Liaf, No. 481. 

Three Jain Inscriptions of the time of Bhima II, temple of 
Nil»S3tha, Abu. Record the construction of the temple of Neminatha at 
Abu by Tejahpala. S. 1287. EL, VIII, 200, 204, 203. List, No. 487. 

,v519. Plates of Bhima II, 14" x 15". Records grant of a village to 
the temples of Analesvara and Salakhanesvara built by SoluhkI Rana 
Luiiapasaka at Salalthanapura. V.S. 1287. M., VI, 201. L/st, No. 486. 

20. J Jain Insoriptiom of the time of Bhima II, Neminatha temple 
AbSS^Nds. IV-XVIII. Refer to the construction of Devakulikas by 
Tejabpala. S. 1288. EL, VIII, 223-226. List, Nos. 492-506. 

^21. Plates of Bhima II, lli"x 14", Kadi (?). Grant of a village 
by Bhima to the same temples as in No. 219. S. 1288. I A., VI, 203. 
List, No. 490. 

^22. j Jain Inscriptions of the time of Bhima II, Neminatha temple, 
.^j3u>^3S6s. XIX-XXIII. Rder to the construction of Devakulikas by 
Tejahpala and others. S, 1290. E/., VIII, 226. Ljs#, Nos. 510-14. 


y 223. As in No. 222. Nos. XXIII-XXXI. Object same as in 
Vo. 222. S. 1293. EL, VIII, 227-29. List, Nos. 518-24. 

224. Ganesar Inscription, Gaijesar, near Dhollra. Records the 
V^ection of a porch of Gaijesvara temple by Vastupala. S. 1291. WMR,, 
Rajkot, 1923-24, 18. List, No. 516. 

^'224 (a). Plates qf Bhima II, lU" x 141-", Kadi (?). Grant of some 
'^te.nd by Bhima II to Viraanesvara temple built by Rana Virama, son of 
Lunatasaka in Ghusa^ir &• 1295. I A,, VI, 205. List, No. 526. 
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225. JVoga)* Inscription, Nagar, Kathiawar. Records repairs to 
the*images of Ratnadevi and Rajadevi, wives of Jayadityadeva. S. 1292. 
WMR., Rajkot, 1923-1924, 18. Ust, No. 517. 

^^26. Plates qf Bhima 11, 13" x IS”, Kadi (?). Grant of Rajaya- 
siyaijl village by Bhima to the tempi® of Viramesvara and Sumale^vara 
S. 1296. lA., VI, 206. List, No. 527. 

_ (K7^ Jain Inscription of the time of Bhima II, Nemimtha templo, 
Afen?^Ob]ect same as m No. 222. V. S. 1297. EL, VIII, 229. 

228. Verdval Inscription of the time of Bhima II, Veraval. 
l.Records that Bhima (?) built the temple of Somanatha, called Meghanada. 
Date HUfi&Sig. BPSL, 208. 

ii^t^^ount Abu Inscription qf Tejahpdla, S. 1297. EL, VIII, 
\229. List, No. 531. 


Miscellaneous 

230. Plates of Jayantasimha or Abhinava Siddharaja, 14® x IS", 

Kadi (?). Records that Jayantasindw, succ®sor of Mularaja (II), granted 
Sampavada village to the temples Analcsvara and Salakhanesvara. S. 1280. 
M., VI, 196. List, Ho. 

v23l. Plates of Tribhnvanapala, H” x 13-]", Kadi (?). Records 
that Tribhuvanapala, successor of Bhima II, granted Bhamsara village to a 
satra, S. 1299, I A., VI, 208. List, No. 534. 


Caulukya (Vaghela) Dynasty, Branch Line 

ViSALADEVA 

232. Ahmaddbdd Pillar Inscription, on a pillar in the mosgue of 
Ahmad Shah I, Ahmadabad. Records the malcing of a JdU in the mandapa 
of god Uttaresvara in the reign of M. Vlsaladeva. S. 1308. EL, V, 102-3. 
List, No. 547. 

233. Dabhoi Stone Inscription, incised on a large stone fixed 
in the inner side-wall of the HIra Bhagola Gate, Dabhoi. Building or 
r®toratioa of a tcjiple of Vaidyanatha at Darbhavati (Dabhoi) by 
Visaladeva. S. 1311. EL, I, 20-32. List, No. 549. 

234. Porbandar Inscription, Porbandar. Of the time of Visaladeva. 
S, 1315. WMR., 1921-22, 15. Ust, No. 556. 
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235. Ka^ Of ant, 11" x 131". Grant of land etc. for the feeding 
of Brahmanas, and the maintenance of Balanarayana and Rupanarayaija 
temples by Raijaka M. Mandala^vara Samantasiriiha of Varddiii-j6rTWf«*<r. 
S. 1317. IA„ VI, 210-13. List, No. 557. 

Arjunadeva 

236. Verdval Grant, temple of Harsala Mata, Veraval. Of the 
time of M. Arjunadeva. Grant for maintenance of a mijigiti (masjid). 
Four eras, (l) Rasula Mahmada (Hijra) 622, (2) V. S. 1320, (3) 
Valabhl 945, (4) Simha 151. lA., XI, 241-45. List, Nos. 565 
and 1384. 

237. Kdnteld Inscription,, Kaijtela, Kathiawar. Of the time of 
Arjunadeva. S. 132. MSQJ., XIV, 242. List, No. 566. 

233. Rav Stone Inscription, engraved on a memorial slab at Riv, 
60 E. of Bhnj, Cutch. Of the time of Arjunadeva. Building of a step- 
well at Rav. S. 1328. Noticed in lA., VI, p. 191. BG., I, 204, fn. 3. 
Published in ASWI., II, (AKK)., and in PO., Ill, 20. 

239. Girnar Stone Inscription, in the tnai,t<^apa of Gaijadhara, 
situated to the west of the main temple of Neminatha. Of the time of 
Arjunadeva. Grant of the right of engraving inscriptions. S. 1330. 
MSQJ,, XIV, 242-43. PO., Ill, 21. List, No. 580. 

Sarangadeva 

240. Cutoh Inscription, Unknown. Date missing, before S. 1332 (?). 
PO., Ill, 22. 

241. Khohhtd Stone Insoription, incised on a palia at Kholchra, 
Cutch. Mutilated. Of the reign of M. Sarangadeva. Mentions a minis- 
ter Kanha. S. 1332. lA., XXI, 276-77. List, No. 585. 

242. Antaran Insoription, Amaran, Navanagar State. Of the reign 
of Sarangadeva. Benefaction of a garden for the worship of Sumatis\^mi. 
S. 1333. PO.,III, 25. Ltsi,No. 589. 

243. British Museum Inscription. Of the reign of Sarangadeva. 
S. 1335. List, No. 594. 

\244.j Cirttra Stone Inscription, incised on a long slab of black 
ston^ BOW at Cintra, Portugal. ” Originally belonged to a temple at Soma- 
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natha”. It is a prasasti and records benefactions of a Lakullsa Pasupata 
ascetic Tripurantaka to Soinanatha. Mentions linga-pratisthd mahotsava, 
which look place in S. 1343. E/., I, 271-87. List, No. 611. 

245. Vanthli Imoriptian, Vanthli, Kathiawar. A memorial stone 
in memory of Haripala, a Rastrairuta, a friend of the M. M. Vijayananda, 
of Vamanasthali. S. 1346. jPO., Ill, 26. Ltsl, No. 624. 

245A. Anavadd Stone Inscription, Anavada, Pato. In the reign 
of Sarahgadeva. Gifts etc. for the worship of Krsna. S. 1348. I A., XLI, 
(1912), pp. 20-21. LtHNo.631. 

246. Aiu Inscription, Temple of Vastuiala, Abu, Levying tax for 
the upkeep of the temple. Noticed in I A,, VI, 191. S, 1350. PO., 
July, 1938, 69. 

247. Cambaj) Stone Inscription, Temple of Cintamaiii Parsva- 
natha, Cambay, In the reign of Sarahgadeva. S. 1352. BPS!,, 227. 
List, No. 639, 

248. Verdval Image Inscription, Veraval. Dedication of an image 
of Govardhana. “ Valabhl S. 927 = V, S. 1302." EL, II, 302. 

Karna II 

249. Mdngrol Inscription, on a stone pillar, near Jumma Masjid, 
Mangrol. Fragmentary. Of Karna II (?). S, 135. PO,, III, p. 73. 

Miscellaneous Inscriptions 

(a) KATHIAWAR 

250. PdliiSna Plates of Sdmanta Simhdditya, 91" x 7j", Palitana. 

In the Garulaka family, Senapati Varahadasa (I), his sons Samanta 
Maharaja Bhattisura and Varahadasa (II), the latter's son Siihhaditya 
who grants a field etc. (G.) S. 255. EL, XI, 17. List, No. 1323. 

251. DhinU Grant of Jd'ikadeva, 9%"x5'', Dhinki (or Dhingi , 
or Dhaniki), S. E. of Dwarka. ^ri Jaikadeva, lord of Somstra-mandala, 
grants the village Dhenika in Bhumililra-»ia«(?fffff. (V) S. 794. lA., XII, 
155. Ust, No. 17. 

252. Morbi Plat^ of Jd’inha, Second plate only. (G.) S, 585. 
lA., II, 257. List, No. 1378. 
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253. Two Coppayplates of the time of Mahendmpala of Kamuj. 

A. Plates of Balavarman. Not mentioned, Una, Kathiawar. Malm- 
samanta grants the village of Jayapiira to a temple of the Sun. 
Vcflabln Samvat 574. EL, IX, 1. List, No. 1379. y 

B. Plates of Avanivarnian 11. Mahasamanta Yoga (Avani- 
varman II) grants Ambuka village to the same Sun temple as in A. 
(V.) Samvat 956. Ibid., 2. List, No. 41. ^ 

254. Grant of Dharanivaraha of Vadhvdn, 12" in height, 
Haddala, near Wadhwaii, KathSwar. Malmsaraantadhipati Dharanl- 
varaha, feudatory of Rajadhiraja MahTpaladeva grants the Vimlrala 
village to Mahesvaracarya, son of Sivadevacarya of Amarddaka sect, 
^aka 839. lA., XII, 190. List, No. 1086. 

(b) SOUTHERN GUJARAT 

255. A New Copperplate Grant from the Broach District, 
12 . 2 " X 6v". Sunev Kulla, Hansot, Broach District. Sarngamasitiiha 
grants Sonavva village to some Biahmaijas of Broach ( Cedi or Kataccuri ) 
S. 292. JBBRAS., XX, 211; EL, X, 72. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1204. 

Kataccuri Inscriptions 

256. A Gurjara (hant, 8" x 3|", Sankheda. Second plate only. 
Writer Sandhivigrahilra Aditya Bhogika. S. 346. El,, II, 20. Blian- 
darkar's List, No. 1205. Supposed to be a Gurjara grant but should 
be assigned to the Kataccuri period. 

257. A grant of Mantilla, General of Nirihullaka, 8i" x 3^^ 
Sankheda. Second plate only. Mantilla, a general (Baladhilcrta) under 
Bhogikapala Nirihullalra, a vassal of ^ahlcarana ( i.^ e., ^atnkaragaiiia ) 
grants a village. No date. EL, II, 21. 

258. Abhond Plates of ^ankarag&i^a, 9i" x 7'^ Kalavana, Nasik 
District, ^aokaragana grants some land in Kallavana village. S. 347. 
EL, IX, 296. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1206. 

259. Vainer Plates of Buddhardja, 10^" x 8" (about), Vadner 
(?), Nasik District, Buddharaja grants the village Vatanagara (Vadner) 
in Vatanagar-b^ogo: to a Btahmana. S. 360. El., XII, 30. Bhandarkar’s 
Lis#, No. 1207. 
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260. Sarsavaiii Plates oj Bttddharaja, lOl" x 72", Padra, Baroda 
State. Buddharaja grants a village in Bharulfacclia-ui^ojio:. S. 361. 
EL, VI, 294, Bliandarkar’s List, No, 1208. 

261. Bagumra Grant of Nikimbhallakakti, 71" x 5-J", Bagumra. 
Grant of a village Balisa in Treyanjja-a/t5ra to a Brahamana from , 
Vijaya Aniruddhapuri by Nikumbhalla^akti of the Sendraka fami ly,' 
S. 406. I A., XVIII, 265. List, No. 1215. 

Cahamana 

262. Haiisoi Plates, llf“x8j", Hahsot, Broach District. Grant 
of a village etc. by the Cahamana Bhartivaddha, a vassal of Naga- 
valoka in Akruresvara-VJS«ya. (V.) S. 813. EL, XII, 197, lAst, No. 20. 


Paramara Inscriptions 

263. Two Harsola Copper Plates, Harsola, Prautlj Taluka, Ahma- 
A5haA District. Grant of two villages Kumbliarolaka and SThalra in 
Mohadavasalra-vi^rrya to a Nagara Bmhmaija from Anandapura by Siyalta. 
S. 1005. EL, XIX, 236, List, No. 6'i, 

264. An Odd Plate, Ahraadabad, ISj" x 7^", Second half of a grant. 
Of (Paramara) Siyalra. S. 1026. EL, XIX, 178, List, No. 78. 

Caulukyas of Lata 

265. Surat Plates of the Cdluhya Mahdmandalesvara Kirtirafa qf 
Ldiadeka, Grant by the Rastrakuta Chief Samburaja. Kfrtiraja, son of 
Goggiiaja, grandson of Barappa, who was the son of Nimbarlca, ,^aka 940. 
Noticed in VOJ„ VII, 88. List, No. 1088. 

266. Surat Plates of Trilocanapdla, Not known. Trilocanaiala, 
son of Vatsaraja, son of KTrtiraja grants a village in Erathana 900. 
^al{a 972. /A., XII, 201. L/sI, No. 1092. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLES 
(1) Western Ksatrapas (including the Ksaharatas)’ 

Dliunmka 

I 

Nahapana DhtTka ‘ 

\ 1 

I Dak^mitra “ R^abhadatta 
Gh&amotika. (Ins. Nos. 2-13) 


Gas tana 

I 

Jayadaman 

Rudradaman (l). (^alta) 52 and 72' 

I I I . 

Daniaghsada Rudrasiraba (I) daitghler= Andhra King 

(Damajadasn) I (^aka) 103 ’ Pulumavi 


Salyadaman JIvadanmn 


Rudrasena 1. (Sjala) 127' Saugbadanmn Damasena 


Prthivisena Damajadasri (II) 
isvaradaita 

I 

1 n ^ I 

Viradaman Yasodaman Vijayasena Damajadafe (III) 

' I 

Rudrasena II 

I 

1 1 

Visvasiihba Bbarlrdaman 

Visvasana 

^*"**”-' ' 7 ' I V r 

‘ After Rapson, Catalogue of Coins of the fLitdhi>a Djinast^, p. cKii. 

I Those lo italics did not role. ^ Known dates from iascripiiotts. 
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Svdmi-Jlvaddman 

I _ 

Rudrasiiiiha II Svaaii-Rudfadatnan (II) 

(^aka) 228' I 

1 1 

Yasodatnan II Svami-Rudrasena III daughter 
(Saka) 232‘ 1 

I I 

Svimi-Simliasena Svami-Satyasimha 

I I 

Svami-(Rudra)sena IV Svami-Rudtasimha III 

(2) Guptas. ( Ins. No. 14 ) 

Candtagupta II, son of Samudragupta. 

1 

Kumaragupta I. 

I 

Skandagupta G. (S.) 136-138. 

(3) Traikutakas. ( Ins. Nos. 15-17 ) 

Indradatta 

I 

Dahrasena (Cedi) S. 207, 

I 

Vyaghtasena (gana), (Cedi) S. 241, 245. 

(4) Kataccuris. (Ins. Nos. 256-60) 

Kr^nardja 

i 

^anlraragana (Cedi) S. 347. 

I » 

Buddharaja (Cedi) S. 360, 361. 

‘ Koown dates from inscriptions, 


4 
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(5) Gufijaras of Broach. ( Ins. Nos. 24-33 ) 

Dackla (I) 

I 

Jayabliata (l) Vitaraga 

t 

Dadda (II) Prakntaraga ( Cedi ) S. 380, 385, 391, 392. 

I 

Jayabhala (II) 

I 

Dadda ( III ) Bahusaliaya 

I 

Jayabhala (III) (Cedi) S. 456. 

1 ■ 

Ahirola 

I 

Jayabhala (IV) (Cedi) S. 486. 

(6) Western Calukyaa of Navasarika. (Ins. Nos. 34-40) 

Dliarasraya Jayasimliavannan, son ol Pulakesin II 


isryasraya Siladilya (Cedi) S. 421, 443. 


Jayakaya Mangalaraja S. S. 663. Avanijanakaya Pulakesimja 

( Cedi ) S. 490. 

(7) Cahamanas of Bhrgukaccha. ( Ins. No. 262 ) 
Mahekaradaman 

I 

Bhimadaman 

I 

Bhartrvaddha (l) 

! 

Plaradaman 

1 

Dhrubhatadeva 

i 

Bhartrvaddha (II). V. S. 813. 
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(8) Rastfakutas (Imperial). (Ins. Nos. 42,44, 52, 55-58) 
Dantivarma (I) 

I 

Indra (I) 

I 

Govinda (I) 

I 

Karka or Kaldra (I) 


Indra (II) Krsna I Nanna 

I . - I . I 

Dantidurga (I). S. 679 j j Saiikaiagaija 

Govinda (II). 692. Dhruva (l) 

I 

I i r 

Kamba Govinda (III) Indra (III) 

j 5. 716, 726, Founder of the 

730, 730, 735. Gujarat Branch 


Araoghavarsa (I). 746, 765, 775, 782, 788, 793, 799. 


Kuwa (II), 810, 822, 832. Daughter 

1 ^ I 

Jagattuhga ( II ? ). 840. Bad^iga or Amoghavarsa (ill) 

1 

Indra (IV). 836, 838. ^ ^ j j 

Daughter Krsxia (III) Kholtiga Nirupatna 
862^ 866, 872, I 

880, (A.D. 950). Kalrkala 

] 896 

Amoghavarsa (II) Govinda ( IV or V ? ) ^. 852, 855 (?) (A.D. 976). 

' InsctiplionB with dates ia italics have direct or even indirect bearing on 
Gujani, 
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(9) Rastmkutas (Feudatory) of S. Gujarat. (Ins. Nos. 41, 43, 

45, 46, 47, -18, 49, 50,51,53, 54) 

Kakka (I) 

i 

Dhruva (I) 

I 

Govinda (I) 

Kakka (II). ^.679. 

I 

India (l) or (III) of the Imperial Branch 

I 

I \ 

Karka (III). S. 734, 738, 743, 746. Govinda (II). S. 735, 749. 

1 

Dhruva (ll). 757. 

I 

Alialavarsa (I) 

l_!_ I I 

Dhruva (III). S. 789, 806. Unnamed Govinda (ill) 

1 

Dantivarma (l) 

1 

Krsna (I). STO. 

(10) Paramaras'. (Ins. Nos. 263-64) 

Slyaka (l), son of Vairisiihha 

1 

Vakpati (I) 

1 

Vairisirhla 

1 

Sij^ (II) ^ri-Harsa V. S. 1005, 1026, 1029. 

^ 1 have not included here the later Paramaras of Msilwa who in the ].3th and 
I4th centuries temporarily held parte of Southern Gujarat. 
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(11) Caulukyas of Lata. (Ins. Nos, 265-66) 
Barapparaja 

Goggiraja 

I , 

KIrtiraja S. 940 

Vatsaraja 

1 . 

Trilocanapala S. 972. 

(12) Maitrakas of Valabhi. (Ins. Nos. 59-157) 

Sendpati Bhajaldta (Bhatarka) 


SetidpaU Maharaja Dronasimha(G.) S. 183 M. I>hruvasena (I), 
Dharasena (I) (G.) S. 206, 207, 

210, 216, 217, 
221, 226 


1 

Dharapa^ta 
1 ■ 


M, Guhasena S. 240, 246, 247, 248. 

I 

M. Dharasena (ll). S. 252, 257, 269, 270. 

1 


^Iladitya (l) Dharmaditya. S. 286, 287, 290. 


Kharagraha 


Dharasena (III). S. 304. Dhruvasena (ll) Baladitya 

S. 310, 312, 313, 
320, 321. 

P. MRD, Dharasena IV. S. 326, 330, 
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M. Dlmrasana (II), S. 252, 257, 269, 270, 
Derabhatfa 


MRD. islladitya (III). 

S. 343, 346, 347,350, 
352, 356, 365 (?). 

MRD, ^Iladitya (IV). S. 372, 376, 381, 382, 387. 

MRD. Silladitya (V). S. 403. 

MRD. Ssriaditya (VI). S. 441. 

MRD, iailadilya (VIl) Dhriibliaia, S. 447. 

(13) Capas of Surasta'a. (Ins. No, 254) 

Vikramarka 

I 

Addal^ 

'I , 

Pulalcesi 

1 

Dliruvabhala 

I 

Dharanlvaniha, feudatory of Mahipala of the Imperial 
Pratihara dynasty 

(14) Caulukyas of Suraslw. (Ins. No. 253 A,B.) 

Kalla 

I 

Rajendra (?) 

1 

Bahukadhavala 

I 

Avanivarman (l) 

I 

Balavarman, feudatory of the Imperial Pratihara Mahendrapala, 

1 Valabhi S. 574. 

Avanivarman (II), feudatory of the Imperial Pratihara 

Mahendrapala. ' V.S, 956- 


I Dhruvasena (III). S. 332 (?), 334, 

Kliaragraha (II) Dharmaditya (ll). S. 337. ^Iladitya 
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n5) Caulukyas— Solankis. (Ins. Nos. 158-231) 

Rdji ‘ 

I 

Maiaraja (I). V. S. 1030, 1043, 1051. 


Camundaraja 



Vallabharaja Durlabharaja Ndgadeva 

I 

Bhimadeva V. S. 1086, 1088, 1119. 



Ksemamja'^ Kaniadeva V. S. 1131, 1148. 

1 1 

Devaprasada Jayasimha V. S. 1186, 1193, 1195, 

1 1196 (?), 1198, 1200. 


Tribhuvanapdla 



Mahlpdla Kumarapala V. S. 1202, 1205, 1207, 1208, 

1 1209, 1213, 1216, 1218, 1220 

AjayapalaV.S. 1129 (?), 1231. ' 1221,1228 

1 

Mularaja (II) 

1 

Bhimadfiva (ll) V. S. 1235, 1253, 1254, 1263, 1265, 1266, 1273, 12(7)6, 
1283, 1287, 1288, 1290, 1291, 1295, 1296, 1297. 

Jayavantasimha V.S. 1280. Tribhuvanapala V.S. 1299. 

* Names In italics did not rule, 
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(16) Caulukyas — ^Vaghelas (Ins. Nos. 232-49) 
Arnoraja (of Vyaghrapalli) 

Lavanyaprasdda (of Dhavalakka) 

Vlradhavala V. S. 1287, 1288. 


Virama VisvanaalJa or VIsaladeva Pratapamalla 

V. S. 1308, 1311, 1315, 1317. 1 

Arjun^eva V.S. 1320. 

Sarangadeva V.S. 1332, 1333, 
1335, 1343, 1346, 1348, 1352. 

Kar^adeva (II) V.S. 135 + ? 

APPENDIX C 

MULARAJA’S ANCESTRY 

The Gujarat chronicles connect Raji, Mularaja’s father, with a king’ 
of Kalyana-kataka in Kanyakubja (Kannuj). Neither this king nor the 
place is identified. But it is believed that Kalyaija-kajalca might be in 
Kanyakubja, and does not necessarily suggest Kalyani of the Calukyas.“ 

I think that Mhlaraja was by race a Calukya or Caulukya," but in the 
service of the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kanauj, When the latter broke up 
in about the 10th century after MahTiala, MCilaraja, perhaps his general, 
who had married in the Capotkala family, overthrew the Capotkatas of 
Anahillapura and founded a now dynasty. It was in essence a Calukya or 
Caululrya family, a ciiaracter which it maintained till the end. But, 
because it ruled over the country of the Gurjaras (and perliaps many of 
Mularaja’s followers were Gurjaras) the names Gurjaratra etc., came to be 
used with the country over which it ruled. It is not necessary, as it is 
suggested by Btihler,* that Mularaja, if a Calukya, should have brought the 
southern element in Gujarat, which is actually missing. He or his family 
might have been long in the service of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. 

* PBC,, p. 7,2, calls him MiilaiSjadeva, of the family of Bhuyagada; while 
KPBC,, I. 15 calls him Bhuvanaditya. 

“ Cf. Ray. DHNI., II, p, 936. 

' It is diflaoult to agree with Smith (EHI,, p, 396. n. 2) who thinks E5J1, 
Miilaraja’s father, the same as King Mahipala of Kanauj. The latter was a 
Gurjarar-Pratitara, Mularaja and his ancestors were Caulukyas. Smith’s suggestion, 
however, that Mularaja may be Mahipala’s viceroy, I have developed a little differ- 
ently. 

‘ M.,VI,p. 180. 
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PLACE-NAMES (INCLUDING THOSE OF TERRITORIAL 
UNITS, RIVERS AND MOUNTAINS) 

FROM INSCRIPTIONS 


(1) Ksatirapa Inscriptions (Nos. 2-13) 
AkiavantT iiufva=a^m 
Anupa 
Anartta 
Aparanta 
Dal^sinapatha 
Girinag'ata 

Kaccha 

Kukura 

Maru 

Nisada 

Rasopadra-grama 

Sindhu-Sauvira 

Surastra 

R. Suvarnasikata (Sonarekha)* 
M. Urjayat ( Girnar ) 


EL, VII, +1-42 


t> 

II 

and EL, XVI, 2+1 
EL, VIII, 41-42 

II 

II 

II 

EL, XVI, 235 
EL, VIII, +1-42 

II 

II 

II 


(2) Gupta Inscription (No. 14) 

Suras^ CIL, III, p. 60 

R. Palasim „ 

M. Raivataka (Girnar ?) * „ 

M. Urjayat (Girnar) „ 


* Modern equivalents are given in brackets, 

‘ For a proper identification of this place see £/„ XXIV, 221-23. 
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(3) Tmikutaka Inscriptions (Nos. 15-17) 

Amralia (Ambacli, 25 W. of Kapura) 

Antarmandali-vt 9 ffya 

Aparanta-ciei^ 

Kaniyas-Tadakasarika (Tarsari, 

15 W. of Kapura) 

Kapura (Kapura, Ind. Atlas Sheet 
No. 23 (1888) 21“4', 73“25) 

Purohita-iifllKA* 

(&) Tenitorial Units 
Ahdra Kapura* 

Desa Aparanta 
Pallikd Purohita 

Vi^aya Antarmavrdali (territory between the 
rivers MindhoE on the north, and 
Puma on the South) 

(4) Kataccuri Inscriptions (Nos. 256-60) 

Anandapura (Anand ? Kaira District) 
Bharukaccha-w'sajia 

Brhannarika (Banaiya, S. of Kawarawara) 
Debhalia (Dabka, 8 from Podra, Baroda Stale) 
Gorajja-Wiogff (Goraj, Htdol, Panch Mahal) 
Kumarivadao (Kawaravfara, 11 W. S. W. 
from Goraj) 

(&) Territorial Units 
Bhoga Gorajja 
Visaya Bharukaccha 

(5) Inscription of Samgamasimha (No. 255} 

Antarnarmada-vtscrya 
Bharukaccha (Broach) 

^orjavva (Sunao Kala, 21*28? N, 72°54*E) 


EL, X, 52 
Ibid,, p. 53 
Ibid., XI, 220 


Ibid,, X, 52 
Ibid., XI, 221 

EL, X, 52 
EL, XI, 220 

if 

EL, X, 53 

EL, VI, 297 
Ibid,, 298 

if- 

if 

u 

EL, VI, 298 

EL, X, 272 

99 

9) 


' Also mentioned In the Nasik Ins. of Usavadata, EI„ VIII, 82. 
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(b) Territorial Units 

Vieaya Antamarmada ( “ between the Tapli 

and the Narmada).” El., X, 72 

(6) Inscription of Santilla (No. 257) 

Nigundipadraka (Nagarvada, 6 Kos from Dabhoi) EL, II, 23 
Pasaiiihrada (Saijidrl, 14 Kos from Dabhoi) „ 

isrl Partjalra (Paniu, 5 Kos from Dabhoi) „ 

Tandulapadraka (Tandalaja, 14 Kos from Dabhoi) „ 

(7) Gurjjara Inscriptions (Nos. 24-33) 


Abhicchatra 

lA., XIII, 119 

Akruresvara-vwojKT 

7A., XIII, 82 

AraWam 

lA., Xm, 116 

Alavlialalra 

EL, V, 40 

Bharulcaccha 

I A., VII, 61-63, 
XVII, 183-200, 
XIII, 86, 115 

BherajjikI 

I A., XIII, 87 

Chhirakaha(E)‘ 

M., V, 114 

Dahitliali (N) = (Dethali) 

I A., VII, 61-63 

Dakputa 

EL, V, 38 

Dhahaddha 

I A., XIII, 78 

Girinagara 

Ibid., 80 

Golila (E) 

Ibid., 78 

Goliavali (W) 

I A., V. 140 

Isi (S) = ( IsO 

I A., XVI, 183 

JambM (W) 

I A., V, 114 

Jambusaras 

lA., XIII, 87 

Jaravadra (N) = (Jolva) 

I A., XVII, 183 

Kaira 

lA., XIII, 81-87, 88 


* This letter in bracket after the name indicates the direction in which the 
place is situated to the village granted in the inscription. 
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Kiinyaltubja lA., XVII, 183 

Kayavatara « (Karvan, near Baroda) I A., XIII, 70 


Kemajju in Bharukaccha-Ma^aja 

Korii]a-pathaka 

Kcxjkreylu 

KsTrasara in Sangamakheteka-visffy<7 
Kukkutavallika 

Lohika(?) ^3i,-pathaha—dhdra 
Mannatha in Bharukaccha-vis 0 a'a! 
Nandipuri 


IA.,Y, 114 
M.,X1II, 78 
(?) 

BL, V, 39 
Ibid. 

BL, V, 147 
BI., XXIII, 147 

IA.,XHI, 81-87 and 88*, 
BL, V, 37-41 


Niguda=’(Nagod) in KamaijTyasoda^ta- 


bhuhti 


lA., VII, 61-63 


Phalahavadra (S) = (Phalod) 
Raidham in Akruresvara-v» 9 «ya 
Samipadraka in KotiWa-pathaka 
Samkiya (W) — (Sanki) 

Sihugrama (N) 

^irlsapadralci in Akruresvara-wsayw 
^raddhika 

^uijjhavadaka = (Sunlhwad) 
Suvari^apalli in S. K.-visaya 
Tathaumbara = (Bagumra) 
Usilathana (E) 

Vaghanrai (E) 

Varijera (W) = (Walner) 

Vibana (W) * (Vihan) 

R. Varaijda ** (Wandkhari) 


Ibid. 

I A., XIII,115 
IA„ XIIT, 78 
/A., XVII, 183 
IA.,Y, 114 
I A., Xm, 91 
I A., XIII, 80 
JA.,XIII, 116 
BL, V, 39 
I A., XVII, 183 
Ibid. 


I A., VII, 61-63 
1A„ XIII, 116 
I A., XIII, 116 


(b) Territorial Units 

Ahdra 

Lohigaltaksapathalm EL, XXIII, 147 

Bhukti 

Kamaqiya-soda-sata JA., VII, 60 
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Pathaha 

Korilla 

Lohikaksa 

Lohigakaksa 

Visaya 

Akkrit-or Akmrc-Ankules-svara 

Bharukaccha 

Sangama-Kheiaka 


M., XIII. 70 
VOC., 55. 

El., XXIII. 147 


I A., XI H, 81-87 and 88 
lA., XIII, 115 
IA.,V, 114 
EL, V. 38 


(8) Cahamana Inscription (No. 262) 


Arjunadevigtama in Akruresvara-vtsaaio 
Bhrgukaccha 
Sanjnapadra (?) 

Valabhl 
VaramadevI (?) 


EL, XII, 202-03 


(h) Temiofial Units 
Vi?aya 
Akruresvara 


(9) Gujarat Calukya Inscriptions (Nos. 34-40) 


Alluraka = (Alura) 

I A., XVII, 198 

Asatti * (Astgam) 

EL, VIII, 229 

Balurika-w?aya 

EL, VIII, 230 

Balisa in Tteyai^a&-ahara 

I A., XVIII, 266 

Belegrama in Gopa-ms?m 

IA„ IX, 123 

Jambusara 

M., VII, 250 

Kai}havalahara-vtsaya in B^rika- 
visaya 

EL, VIII, 230 

Karmaneya . 

Navasarika 

EL, VIII, 229 

Pariyaya (also called Sandhiyara) in 
Ka5akula-v»9«ya 


I A., VII, 241 
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Osumbhala = (Umbhel) in Karma- 


neya-ahara 

VOC., 225 

Vijaya-Aniruddliapuri 

IA„ XVHI, 266 

Vijayapura 

lA., VII, 249 

(b) Territorial Units 

AMra 

Karmaneya 

VOC., 225 

Treyanija 

lA., XVIII, 266 

Vi^aya 

Baliirilm, 

El., VIII. 229 

Kanbavalabara 

EL, VIII, 229 

KaSakula 

lA., VII, 250 

Gopa-ms^#-* 

I A., IX, 124 

Raaticakuta Inscriptions (Nos. 41-58) 

Ambapatalm (attached to Nagadarilca) BI., XXI, 147 

Ambakagrama (N ) = ( Ambach) 

EL, I, 53 

Ankottaka (W)=(Ankot) 

I A., XII, 164 

Aiikulesvara 

I A., XIII., 69 

Apasundara 

EL, VI, 292 

Apuvalla (W)=Abuvel 

EL, I, 55 

Araluvaka (S) 

EL, I, 55 

Badavi (W) 

JBBEAS., XX, 140 

Bharthar]jaka= (Bharthana) 

Ibid. 

Brahmai^apallika = (Bamroli) 

(1) JBBRAS., XX, 140 

Brahma^apallika in Mahisaka 

42 vi^ya 

(2) EL, XIII, 80 

Bharukaccba 

I A., V, 147 and XII, 185 

Chatuhsarl 

I A., XIV, 202 

Cbokhkuti 

EL, VI, 292 

Chonujdaka“ (Chornda) 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 

Dahala 

EL, XVIII, 252-56 

Da(ut)ellemka 

EL, VI, 292 
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Dhadayasaha = (Dliundesa) 

El., XXII, 70-71 

Dliahaclva (N)=’ (Dhiivata) 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 

Dliayappa (W) 

El., XXII, 77 

Dhantiavallika (N) =(Dhanoli) 

EL, XVIII, 250 

Gaiiga 

EL, XVIII, 252-56 

Gauda 

EL, XVIII, 252-56 

Golel 

lA., V, 112 

Golika (B) 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 

Govattana in SIharaldai Twelve 

EL, III, 55 ? 

Haraapura 

EL, I, 55 

Helapnra 

El., XVIII, 252-56 

Jadrana (S) = (Janti:an) 

I A., V, 148 

Jambuvavika (E) = (Jambuva) 

lA., XXI, 164 

Jambusara 

JBBRAS., XVI, 109 

Javalakupakam (N) •= (Jolwa) 

EL, IX, 32 

Jharivallika “ (Zaroli) 

EL, XVIII, 250 

Joij.andha in Ttox).na.-ahcim 

I A., XU, 181 

Kalinga 

EL, XVIII, 252-56 

Kallyara (W) =« (Kalier) 

I A., V, 148 

Kallupallika 

EL, VI, 292 

Kammanij ja =■ (Kamrej) 

El., IX, 36 

Kavithesadhi in Variavi-so<f<Fs«gm«i» 
in Ko)ikana-vf.?a 3 «:r 

lA., XIII, 69 

KaiicI 

EL, XVIII, 252-56 

Kantaragrama ( = Katargam, near 
Surat) -wisaya 

EL, XXII, 70-71 

Kapitha 

EL, VII, 26 

KapU^-mahasthana 

EL, VII, 36 

Karan javasahil^ 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 

Karalmda.-visaya 

EL, XVIII, 249 

Kavaloika (N) 

EL, XXII, 77 

Karpalava)jijya= (Kapadvanj) 

EL, 1, 52 

Kasadraha 

EL. I, 55 

Kasabiada 

I A., XIV, 202 

Ka^thamaij^pa (N) = (KathmaQdva) 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 
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Kastapurl (W) 

JBBRAS., XVI, 105 

Kavarika-t)f9«ya 

EJ., XXII, 70-71 

Keradavallt (S) 

EL, I. 55 

Kerala 

EL, XVIII, 252-256 

Kevanja in Khetalra-mar.trfaJa in 

lA\&-desa 

EL, VII, 40 

Khaurachhaka in Tt6nr}.a.-dhdra 

I A., XII, 185 

Khetaka 

EL, XVIII, 252-56; 
JBBRAS., XX, 140: 

EL, I, 55 

Kotipura in Kapika 

lA., V, 147 

Koiala 

EL, XVIII, 252-56 

Khairoda (E and N) 

JBBRAS., XVI, 105 

KundTravallildi (E) 

I A., XII, 185 

Kurundaka = (Kurundwad on the 
sahgama of the Krishna and the 

Godavari) 

EL, IX, 28 

Ui^-deka 

EL, IX, 32 

LikkavallT 

EL, XXII, 77 

Lipgatadagilta (E) = (^ankartalao) 

Ibid. 

Magadha 

EL, XVIII, 252-56 

Malava 


Mahisaka'42-W5a3»a 

EL, XXII,^77 

Manyalrhete 

EL, VII, 40; XVIII, 249 

Maigikanika-6ft«W* = (Maijikani) 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 

MayuraklmQdi 

EL, VI. 242 

Miriyathana (Meerajgaon) 

EL, VI, 242 

Mogalika (S) 

EL, IX, 32 

Moivasaka (N) 

M., XII, 185 

Mottaka {Brdhmma Sihana) 

I A., XII, 185 

Nagasarika 

EL, XXI, 147 

Nambhi (Nadida) 

EL. IX, 36 

Navda 

EL, XXII, 77 

Nandagrama (W) 

EL, XVIII, 250 

Nasika-de^a 

lA., XI, 162 
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Navalika (W) 

SI., 1, 55 

Odraka 

SI., XVIII, 252 

Padhamastana CN) = (.Patliron) 

SI., XXI, 70-71 

Padhava^alta 

lA., XIII, 69 

Panthoda (E) = (Panthora) 

EL, I, 55 

Parahanalca in Karmantapura 116 

lA., XII, 181 

Pajaliputra 

EL. IX, 28 

Pippalachcha (S) 

JBBRAS.,XVl, 109 

Pusilavalli in Kasahrada 

M.,XIV, 202 

Rattajjuna ■■ (Ratajan, 24 N. N. E. of 

Rasin) 

EL, VI, 242 

Ruhpai^ (N) ■=■ (Runad) 

lA., V, 148 

Runand 

JA., V, 112 

Ruriddba>Dasa/&a 

EL, I, 55 

Rurivallika 

EL, XVIII, 250 

Sajjodaka(E) =■ (Sajod) 

JBBRAS,, XX, 140 

Sanabandhi in Madkaijika-b^uili^t 

JBBRAS,, XX, 140 

Samki (W) = (Sanki) 

EL, IX, 32 

Samipadtaloi 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 

Sambapura 

JBBRAS., XXI, 147 

Samjanapattana 

EL, XVIII, 250 

Samagaon 

EL. VII, 40 

Sarvamangalasatta outside Kbejaka 

I A., XIV, 202 

Sihuka 

EL, VII, 40 

Sthavarapallika-vtsarya 

JBBRAS., XVI, 109 

Suhila-v»sa3)a 

EL, XXII, 70-71 

Tasilavalli 

7-4., XIV, 196 

Tenna = (Ten) 

EL, IX, 36 

Tigavi (Tugaon) 

EL, VI, 242 

Thuri^avi 

7.4., V, 151 

Tolejaka (E) 

EL, IX, 32 

Ujjayini 

EL, XVIII, 252-56 

Umbara = (Bagumra) 

EL, IX, 32 

Uppalahatthaka (S) •• (Uplat) 

EL, XVIII, 250 


6 
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Uttarapadhavajjaka 

I A., XIII, 69 

Vaddavalli (W) » (Valod) 

EL, XXII, 70-71 

ValTsa 

EL, IX, 36 

Vajamgara-w/say® in Nasika-iesa 

I A., XI, 162 

Vatapadralta (E)- 
Va«lapadraka — (Baroda) in 

I A., V, 151 

Ankottara 84 

I A., XII, 164 

Vagghaccha (N) = (Vaghodia) 

I A., XII, 164 

Valacha (E) 

I A., XIII, 69 

Vallurika or ) in Riiriddha-Dalato 

in'N 

Vyaghrasa i Karpafavanijya 
=(Vaghas NE. of Kapadvanj) 

} EL, IX, 55 

Varadapallilta (E) = (Bardoli) 

EL, IX, 36 

Variavi-sorirtstrgmma in Konlraga- 
vi^aya 

I A., XIII, 69 

Variavipattana 

I A., XIII, 69 

Vat^ara (W) 

JBBRAS., XVI, 10? 

Vaiiga 

EL, XVni, 252-56 

Vengi 

n 

Vavviyana (N) = (Baben) 

EL, IX, 36 

Vavulala (Baboolgaon) 

EL. VI, 242 

Vasavaka 

lA.. XIII, 69 

Vasuharika (N) 

lA., XIII, 69 

Varahagrama (Wurgaon) 

EL, VI, 242 

Vinhuchavalli 

lA., Xiy, 196 

Vitkhavalll 

EL, I, 55 

Votivadraka 

IA„ XIV, 202 

Zaroli 

Rivers 

EL, XVIII, 250 

Kalluvi “ (Kalu) 

EL, XVIII, 250 

Godavari 

EL. VII, 40 

Maddapi = (perhaps Mindbola) 

EL, XXII, 70-71 

MandakinI 

EL, VI, 287 

Narmuiada 

lA., XII, 185 
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PuravT = (Puma, near Navsari) 

B/., VI, 286; XXII, 70-71 

Sinha ■= (Sinn) 

Vehieclia 

I A., XIV, 202 

(b) Territorial Units 

Ahdra 

Trenija 

I A., XII, 185 

Bhukti 

Rasiyana 

EL, VI, 242 

Manlranilra 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 

Desa 

Lata (containing KhepLlta-mandala) 

EL, VII, 36 

Nasika 

EL, IX, 32 

Mandela 

Khelalra 

El., VII, 40 

Lata 

El., Ill, 55 

Pathaka 

Uppala 

EL, XVIU, 250 

Vi^aycf 

Kanlaragrama 

EL, XVIII, 249 

Kaialinda 

EL, XVIU, 249 

Kiisalrula 

JBBRAS., XVr, 109 

Kavarilca 

EL, XXII, 70-71 

Kothka^^a 

lA., XIII, 69 

Mahisalsa 42 

EL, XXII, 77 

SthavarapallilsH 

JBBRAS., XVl, 105 

Vatanagara in Kasilca-deso 

EL, IX, 32 

Group of Villages 

Ankottaka 84 

M.,XII, 160 

Harsapura 750 

EL, I, 55 

Karmantapura 116 

lA., XII, 181 

Karpatavajiijya 84 

EL, I, 55 

Ruriddha 10 

EL, I, 55 

SIharakhi 12 

EL, III, 53 

Variavi 16 
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(11) Pafamai'a Inscriptions (Nos. 263-64) 

Anandapura — (Vadnagar, Kheralu 

taluka) BL, XIX, 243 

Khete.ka-OT£i«^aI« XIX, 240 

Kuriibharolaka-gmfwn = (Kamrod, 

13 E. of Modasa) _ _ El., XIX, 242 

Mohadavasaka-w».?oj>a “• (Mohadasa or 

Modasa, Prantij taluka) EL, XIX, 242 
SIhakagrama == (SIka, 85 of Modasa) EL, XIX, 242 

(b) Territorial Units 

Mandala 

Khetaka BL, XIX, 240 

Visaya 

Mohacjavasaka El., XIX, 242 

River 

Mahlnadl (having a temple of ^ivanatha) BL, XIX, 242 

(12) Caulukya Inscriptions (from Lata) (Nos. 265-66) 

Agastyatirtha 
Bahunadasva (W) 

• Erathaija-900 

Indotthana (S.W.) 

Kanyakubja 
Kurunagrama 
Lata-(desa) 

Nagamba (E) 

Talapadraka (N) 

Tembaruka (N.W.) 

Tahtika (E) “ 202 

Vatapadra (S.E.) 

Vi(di?) eSsvata-pathaka 

(b) Territorial Units 

Desa 

Lato 

Pathaka 

Vi(di?) ellsvara 
Group qf Villages 
Etatlaiia-900 
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( 13 ) 


Maitraka Inscriptions (Nos. 59-157) 


Agastilcagraham in Malavaka 

Ailcallka 

Akrolaloi 

Ak®saralca-i)mi)« in HVA. 
Aksarasaka-i>raves 3 Ki in HVA. 
Aiindalffl 


EL, VIII, 189 
EL, XI, 83 
EL, XI, 112 
EL, III, 318 
EL, XI, 109 
lA., VII, 76 


Amalntrkupa in HVA. in Surastm- 
visaya 

Amadasaputra in Gbasa,xa.]sa.-pathaka 
Anandapura 

Anartaputa 

Antatatra in Suiastra 

Antampallika in Surastra 
Anumamji-j^raneiaK* 


WMR., 1925-6, 14 
JBU., Ill, I, 83 
I A., VII, 79\ CIL, III, 
173 

lA., VII, 72; ABOL, 
IV, 40 

BPSI.,63,5V,CII.,in, 

164 

EL, XIII, 339 


Asilapathaka in Khelaka-aii(ara.vt>n ^0 
Bahumula (1) Valapallika-stAalt in 

Surastra JBBRAS,, I, 52 

(2) belonging to Vatsatha- 

lika-pr53i« IA.,Y, 206 


Bahubataka in Suryapura*v»$n! 3 fa 

Ben^xiiidn-pathaka 

Barataka 

Bhadradranaka 

Bhadrenika in Surastra 


Bhadrapattana 
Bhallara in HVA. 
Bharukaccha 


lA., VI, 12 
I A., VII, 72 
lA., IX, 238 
JA., IX, 238 

(1) VOJ., VH, 297 

(2) EL, XVII, 109 

(3) XIX, 125 

(4) jbb;?as..(ns).,i,65 
BPSL, 35 

EL, XI, 109 
I A., XV, 336 


Bhasanta in Kaia-pathaka in Surastra (1) BPSL, 42 

(2) lA., VI, 13 
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Blmtlakapatra in Suraslm 


Bhaltilm 

Bhojjdanaka in Vatanagara-sf/joW 

Bhmma 

Bhramapura 

Bhumbhusa 

Bramilanaka 

Candraputraka in Malacaka-wwajja 
Chbedakapadraka in HVA. 
Citmkasthalya in Kadampadraka- sthali 
Cotliyanaka 

Cossarim in Khetal?a-5/*5m 
Dabhaka in Kalapaka-^a<A«fea 


Deccanaka in HVA. 
pamaripataka in VahapaIika-sfA«K 
Dandasa 

Danlnrapura in Mandali-dm«ga 

Daiapura 

Desenalca 


WMR., 1925-26. 13 j 
JBBRAS., (NS)., Ill, 
184 

JBBRAS., 1, 7-1 
EL, XI, 180 
lA., XV, 188 
I A., XV, 187 
I A., XIII, 160 
I A., IX, 238 
EL, VIII, 194 
EL, XV, 255 
EL, XI, 83 
JBBRAS., (NS)., 1, 29 
EL, XIII, 339 
WMR., 1925-26, 14; 
JBBi?AS, (NS)., Ill 
186 

JBBRAS., I, 73 
BPSL, 35-39 
BPSL, 48; I A., XI, 
309 

JBU., Ill, 87 
M., X, 284 
EL, IV, 74 


Desurakstijja in Simhapallika-^afftafea 
in Khetaka-51t5ra I A,, VII, 75 

Devabhadrapallika in Dharakeiha- 


sihali 

Devaraksitaiataka in Nimbakupa- 
sthali 

Devakulapataka 


LA., VI, 9 


EL, XI, 83 

(1) JBBRAS., r, 72 

(2) El., VIII. 195 


Deyapalli in T^e.gara.-paihaka in 
Khetaka-JbedSm (jdhdral) 
Deyathaligrama 
Dhammanabaddika 
Dhamnar 


JBAS., X, 972 
LA., X, 284 
El., VIII, 194 
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Dhulusa in Salpasa-s^ftaZ* 

Dhusa in ^alyasa-si/ioZi 
Dinnanaka 

Dinnaputra in Surastra 
Dipanaka in Bilvakhaia-s#/tffZt 
Dombhi 
Dombhi-^fml»^^ 

Dronika 

Duhuduliu in Nagaraka-^^r^/^aifl: 
Gabana 


BPSL, 48 
lA., XI, 309 
lA., IX, 238 
JBBRAS., XI, 344 
lA., XV, 187 
I A., Xlir. 160 
cm., in. 164 

VOJ., VII, 297 
M., XV, 337 
JBAS., VII. 972 


Ganduka 

Ghrtalaya-6/j«<«» in ^ivabhagapura- lA., VII, 79 
vi^aya 

Giriviligrama (E) I A., X, 284 

Gorakesa “ JBBRAS., 1, 52 

Guddapallika I A., XV, 337 

Hariyapalta in Aksasamlia in HVA. EI„ III, 319; 

JBBRAS., I, 21 

Hastihrdaka in Sirivataka-s/fcal* WMR,, 1925-26, 14 


Hastikapallika in Koi}a.]!:a.-pathaka in 
Kheiaka-ahara-vi^aya 

Hastavapm 


Hastavapra-ff/tarff 


Indranipadraka in PnsyanaksL-sthah' 

Isikanaka in AxsJbaxexfix-sthali 

I s varadevasenaka 

Jambusara 

JamnapalU 

Jotipadraka 

Jyestamka in HVA. 


JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 69 

(1) lA., V, 314 

(2) JBBRAS., (NS)., 
Ill, 186 ; (3) Ibid., 
(NS)., I, 65 

(1) EL, XVI, 17; 

(2) /BBJ?AS.,XX, 2; 

(3) EJ., XV, 257 
/A., XIV, 328 
ABOL, IV, 33-37 
7A., VIII, 304-5 
EL, VIII, 189 

I A., XV, 337 
/A., Vn, 70 
EL, XIX, 304 
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Kadambapadral<a-s^/ta2i 
Kalahataka ia HVA. 
Kalakseyataka in Surastra 
Kahpaka-Pathaka in Surasim 
Kalapalia 


Kalasamaka 

Kakkapadra in Kalapaka-pathaka 

Kakkijja in Pu^ai}aka-sihaU 

Kantaragmma- §odasata-visayct 

Karkijja 

Karilyavika 

Kachada-visa:ya 

Kasahrada 

Kasalca 

Kanndinyapura 


Kavitthavika 
Kandajja in Suraslra 
Khetakapadcaka 
Khelala 


„ piadvara 

Kketaka-SASm-nfsajia 
Kikkataputra in KaEpaka-^<f^^^ 

Kolamba in Khetalta-aftam 
Kortapadraka 
Kukkuranaka 
Kukkuta in HVA. 

Lesudaka 


EL, XI, 83 
EL, XIX, 304 
JBBRAS., I, 72 
AS25WC., 1915-16, S3 
WMR., 1925-26, 14. 
JBBRAS., iNS).,lll\ 
186 

JBBRAS., 1, (NS)., 29 
ASRWC., 1915-16, 55 
I A., XIV, 328 
M., X, 284 
JBBRAS., XI, 363 
JBAS., VII, 972 
EL, XVIII, 249 
JBBRAS., 1, 35 
JBBRAS., (NS)., 1,58 
WMR., 1925-26, 13 ; 
JBBRAS., (NS)., Ill, 

184 

JBAS., VII, 972 
JBBRAS., XI, 33 
JBBRAS., I, 72 
I A., XV, 340; 
JBBRAS., XI, 335; 
JBAS., VII, 972 
JBBRAS., (NS)., HI, 

185 ; EL, IV, 76 
lA., VII. 72 

(1) JBBRAS., X, 80 ; 

(2) I A., I, 16 
IA., XV, 336 
BL, XXII. 115 
JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 37 

(1) I A., IV, 204;' 

(2) I A., V, 204 
I A., VII, 68 
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Liptikhanda in Varddhamana-&^«&W 

JBDRAS., XI, S+'l 

Lohnrapadaka 

JBAS., VII, 973 

Loi^padraka in Loj^apadraka-s^/ia^/ 

lA., V, 207 

Madakona in HVA. 

EL, XI, 106 

Madasara 

ASRWC., 1915-16, 55 

Madasaras 

lA , VIH, 304-5 

Madasara in Madasara-sit/taZi in 

Suraslra 

EL, XXII, 119 

Mahesvaradasanalra in HVA. 

I A., VI. 9 

Mahiccbalra 

I| 88 

Mahilaball in Uppalaheta-i»o/fea&a in 

(1) M., VII, 85; 

Kbefaka-a/tam 

(2) CIL, III, 179 

Malavaka-b^Mi^^' 

EL, VUI, 188 

M-asii&^i-drahga 

EL, XIII, 339 

Moranjijja in Antratra in Surastra. 

BPS/., 58; (2) I6td., 63 

Mulavannapalaka 

Naddlyani in Delaka-a/tam 

EL, XIII, 339 

Nagadinnalra in Rohanaloi in Sumslra 
Nagara-iifl:#/to/<a in Kholaka-KodaraC?) 

JBAS., VII, 972 

Nandlara in Kanl5ragauia-16 

IA„ X, 284 

Nattakaputra 

JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 65 

Natyotka in (Bainbu) vsxsek&sihali 

EL, XI, 83 

Navagramaka in Malavaka-&/(MMt 

EL, VIII, 181 

Niggud in Ghasaraka-i»a:^/ta%(7 

(1) Note (2) JBU., 

N imbakupa-st 

Ill, p. 1 

EL, XI, 83 

Pabmavatika in Kalak^yataka in 
Surasbra 

JBBRAS., I, 72 

Falatirolabma 

I A., I, 46 

Pan<terakupika(?) (l) 

JBBRAS., XI, 363 

(2) in Pusaijaka- 
sthali 

lA., XIV, 328 

Pangulajjallika in Gbrtalaya-6fe«»it in 
^ivabhagapnra-wsaya 

lA., VII, 79 

Patanaka 

JBBRAS., X, 80 
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Paltaparalca in T>ak?im<gi-patha in 
^ivabhagapura-w/sffaJfl El., I, 88 

Petioavata in Bilvakhata-sf/wjK BPSL, 33 


Pinchhakupilcavaha 

Pippalarumalthari 

Prlliaputra 

Puliijdaka 

Pulidanaka-gmfMa 

Pushmilanaka 

Raksaraputra in Palatirolakum 
Rak^saka in Kasahrada 
Samihambata 
^amlpadravataka 


(1) 7^., IV, 104 

(2) EL, XIII, 339 
lA., VIII, 304-5 
JA.. VII, 76 
El., VIII, 189 
lA., IX, 238 

I A., I, 46 

JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 36 
VOJ., VII, 297 
EL, XIII, 339 


Sangamanakam in Maijdali-dmttgo: in 
Khelaka-5fe5j'® 

Santaputra 

Sarvativata 

^arkkarapadraka 

SIhamuhijja 

Sihanaka in Bavanaka(?)-s^/talt 
Simhapallika-^^afAccfta in Khetaka- 
dhdra 


EL, XIII, 339 
JBBRAS., I, 72 
VOJ., VII, 297 

(1) JBBRAS., X, 80 

(2) I A., I, 16 

I A., XV, 336 
JBBRAS., I, 37 


Simhapura 

Sinalcapadraka in Antaiatia-vtfa;)»i 
Sirivatika-s^koZ* 

^ivabbagapura>nisa;j;a 

^ivatrataijja 

Sudattabhattanaka 

Suryadasa 

Tapasapallika 

Tapasjg, in HVAi 


(1) JBBRAS., X, 79 

(2) EL, XI, 111 
I A., XIII, 160 
JBBRAS., (NS)., Ill, 

186 

I A., VII, 79 
EL, IV, 75 

JBBRAS., (NS).. I, 66 
I A., VII, 68-70 
JBAS., VII, 972 
EL, XI, 106 
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Tinisalta in HVA. EL, XI, 106 

Trisangamal£a= (Tarsamia) in HVA. (1) El., XVI, 18 

(2) JBBRAS., XX, 2 

Uchchapadra in Pu3yanaka-s#ftaK JBBRAS,, XI, 361 

Udrapadralca I A., I, 46 


Udumbamgahvara (1) I A., XV, 336 

(2) EL, VIII, 189 

JJppa.hhelta.-pathaka in Khetaka-5k5j*o CII., Ill, 171-73 
Usingha in Surastra JBBRAS., XI, 33 

Uttapalaka JBBRA S.. (NS)., I, 67 

Vaddasomalika in Kolatnba in Khetaka- 


dhdra 

Vajra 

Vajra-grawa 

Valapadraka 

Valabhl 


lA., XV, 336 
I A., XIII, 160 
CII., Ill, 164 
El., XV, 257 

(1) JBBRAS., XX, 1, 8 ; 

(2) Ibid., (NS)., I, 65, 16, 
25, 51, 58 

(3) EL, III, 319; VIII, 

188; XI, 81, 106, 109 
112, 116; XVI, 17; 
XVII, 106 

(4) /A., XV, 187; X, 283; 

XII, 148 

(5) ABOL, IV, 38, etc. 


Vanditapalli 

Vansakala 


Varahtalca 

Vasulriya 


El., VIII, 194 

(1) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 

26. 32 ; 

(2) BPSI., 24 
EL, VIII, 189 
EL, XI, 109 


Vatadtaha in Ghasataka Note 

Vata-grama in Dipanaka Peiha in 

Bilvakhata-s/AcrK I A., XV, 187 

Vatanumaka JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 73 

Vatapadra(l) (l) I A., IX, 238 

(2) in GYasaxe^sSk-paihaha (2) JBU., Ill, 83 
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Vataprajyaka 

JRAS., 1895, 379 

Vatsathalika-i'J'rtyrt 

lA., V, 206 

Vatapadraka in ]lasx&-sthali 

(1) J3PSJ., 32 

(2) lA., XV, 187 

Viraputra 

JA., 304-5 

Visalapa^ka 

Visvapalli 

/A., XV, 336 

Vllakhatta 

I A., IX, 238 

Vyaghradinnanaka in Akaasaraka 

JBBRAS., (NS)., (1) 32 

Yodhavaka in HVA. in Surastra 

(1) 7A., I, 45 

(2) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 

31-32 

Rivers 

Madavi, S, of Nandiaraka-gm«ia 

I A., X, 284 

Manijjka in Sura'^lra 

EL, IV, 75 

Madhmnati „ 

S 

Vatsavahaka 

EL, XI, 83 

(b) Territorial 

Units 

Ahdra or Aharanl 


(1) I A.. I, 45 

(2) Ibid., IV, 204 

(3) Ibid., V. 204 

(4) Ibid., VI, 9 

(5) EL, III, 319 

(6) Ibid., V, 204 

Hastavapra = (Hathab) 

(7) Ibid., XI, 106 

(8) Ibid., XVI, 17 

(9) Ibid., XIX, 304 

(10) JBBRAS., (NS)., I. 72 

(11) Ibid., I, 73 

(12) Ibid., XX, 2 

t (13) Ibid.,QHS)., Ill, 116 
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Appendix D 


Kheteka 


Bheda 

Bbataraka 

Shukti 

Malavaka 

Varddhatnana 

Bhutni 

Ghftalaya in ^ivabhagapura- 
vi^aya 

Drahga 

MaQdali 

Mandali 

Sopokendraka 

Pathaka 

Bandarijidta in Khetaka-aftSfw- 
. visaya 

Daksina-^0fk0 
Ghasaraka 

Kalapaka in Sumstia 

^ It mentions or Is read as “ Defaka 
The reading is ' ' Khe(aka Kedara 


(1) M.. VII, 72 

(2) Ibid., 85 

(3) Ibid., XV, 336* 

■{ H) EL, XIII, 339 

(5) JBBRAS., I. (NS)., 70 

(6) JBAS., X, 972* 

(7) CII., Ill, 171 


I A., XV, 187 


EL, VIII, 189 
JBBRAS., XI, 344 


M.,VII, 76 


(1) JBU., Ill, 87 

(2) EL, XIII, 339 

(3) Note 


JBBRAS.,l,[m)., 16 


74., VH, 72 
EL, 1, 88 
JBU., Ill, 83 

(8) ASRWC., 1915-16. 55 

(2) JBBRAS., X, 79 

(3) I A., I, 16 

(4) Ibid., VI, 13 
[ (5) Ibid., (NS)., 186 

but is evidently Kbefaka 
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Appendix D 

Konalca in Kheiska-dhdra-visa^ 

JBBRAS., I, (NS),. 70 

Nagara 

(1) I A., XV, 337 

(2) JBAS., VH. 972 

(Ak^?) soraka 

JBBRAS., (NS).. I, 32 

Siihhapallika in Khetaka-Sfeara 

lA., VH, 75 

Uppalahete 

(1) M., VII, 85 

(2) CJI., Ill, 179 

Padraka 

Bhumbhusa 

I A., XIII, 160 

^ivaka 

Petha 

DTpanaka 

I A. .XV, 187 

Prdpc^ 

Aksasaiaka 

BI., XIII, 339 

Prdvekya ‘ 

Anumamji 

Ibid, 

Fippalarumkhan 

Ibid. 

SthaU 

Ambaregu , 

ABOI., IV, 40 

Bavanaka (?) 

JBBRAS., I, 37 

Bilvalthata 

(1) BPSI., 32 

(2) I A., XV, 187 

(.Biihbu) vanaka 

BI., XI, 83 

Dbaraketha 

lA., VI, 9 

Jhara 

(1) BPSI., 32 

(2) I A., XV, 187 

Lonapadiaka 

I A., V, 207 

Madasara in Surastra 

BI., XXII, 119 

Manckli 

JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 51 

Nimbukuha 

BI., XI, 83 

Regarded as territorial units smaller than the ShSra, 
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ApilOtidix D 


Pusyanaka 

/£.5i?AS.,(NS),.XI,361 

Salpasa 

BPSL, 48 

Sirivalaka 

WMR., 1925-26, 14; 
JBBRAS., (NS)., Ill, 
186 

Vahapalika 

BPSL, 35-39 

Vatanagara 

BL, XI, 180 

Vatapallika in Surastra 

JBBRAS., I, (NS)., 52 

Visaya 

Antaratra* 

/A., XIII, 160 

Khelalsa-flkara 

lA., VII, 72 

Malavaka 

EL, VIII, 194 

^ivabhagapura 

(1) /A.. VII, 19 

(2) EL, I, 88 

Suryapura 

lA., VI, 12 

Surastra 

WMR., 1925-26, 14 


il) ASRWC., 1915-16, 55 
(2) BPSL, S4-, 63 
(4) I A., I. 16, 45 

(6) I A., VI, 13 

(7) JBBRAS., (I), (NS)., 

^ _ 37, 52, 66. 72, 74, 

Surastra XI, 345 

(14) WMR., 1925-26, 14; 

JBBRAS., (NS)., 
Ill, 184, 186 

(15) OJha, Note 

L (16) EL, XVII. 109 

(14) Palitana Inscription of Simhaditya (No. 250) 

Darbhacara 
Dvarka 
Elapadra 

Fha^piasravana 

* Also called a pathaka. 


EL, X, 16-22 
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Ai>p 0 iniix D 


(15) Dhinki Inscription of Jaikadeva (No. 251) 

Bhumilika = (Ghumli or Bumli) 

Dhenikagrama ■■ (Dhinki) in Bbumi- 
li]s&~mandala 
Sorsts^-man^ala 

(b) Territorial Units 

Mandala 

Bhumilika 

Soiastta 

(16) Wadhwan Inscription of Dharanivaraha (No. 254) 

Addana-tfeso lA., XII, 193 

(17) Inscriptions of the time of Mahendrapala of Kanauj 

(Nos. 253A-B) 

Ambulalra in Nalrsmpura 84 in 
Sauraslra-ma^tqlato 
Jayapura 
Pedhillika 
Rajyasthala 
Se^duvakakorinthaka 
Slhavahalaka 
Vavulika 
Viyaraka 

River 
Kanavirika 

(b) Territorial Units 

Naksi^pura-84 
Mandala 
Saurastra 


El., IX, 5 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

El., IX, 10 
Ibid., 5 
Ibid., 10 


Ibid., 5, 10 

Ibid., 5 
Ibid., 10 
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Appendix i) 


(18) Caulukya Inscriptions (Nos. 


Abuya = (Abu) 

HL, VllI, 20 

Adhivada (N) 

/A., VI, 198 

AhTram (S) 

lA., VI, 209-U) 

Aikayika in Kacchn-iitandala 

lA., VI, 193 

Akavaliya 

lA., XVUT, ill 

Akhi 

EL, VIII, 200-22 

Alvida in Makhulagamva'42 in Furna- 

pathaka 

lA , XVIII, 83 

Anandapura-12<) 

EL, I, 303, 317 

Anagnavada 

IA„ VI, 204 


fd) lA., VI, 192-93. 200, 


210; XVIII, 82: XLT, 

Aijabilapalaka 

21; X, 159; 

(2) AV., VIII, 200-22; 

(3) BPSL, 184; PO., Ill, 


20, otc. 

Arathaura (W) 

lA., VI, 209 

ASapnlli 

lA., VI, 212 

Asavilnyii in Urbhalodaka-i>«f//rT^rt 

lA., X, 159 

Ayayaijija 

lA., VI, 200 

Avalasadbi-graw/rt = (AtnaLsad) 

JBBRAS., XXVI, 257 

Avanli 

BPSL, 186 

Bliaihsara 

lA., VI, 209 

Bhadranaka = (Bharana) 
Bhaillasvami-'wakiidvSdasaita- 

BPSL, 205 

mandala 

lA., XVIII, 347 

Bhalibhada 

EL, VIII, 200-222 

Bhfmgari-64 

IA„ XVIII, 344 

Bhauttapadranagara = (Bhalund) 

ASIIVC., 1908, 52 

Bhojuya 

JA., VI, 205-6 

Bhubhrlpalli = (Ghumli) 

PO., Ill, 26 

Brahmana 

EL, VIII, 200-22 


Ins. found at Gwalior. Place Idf. with modern Bbilsa. 
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Appoitdix t> 


Bralimapurl 

Brahmapataka 

Candravati 

Camatlarapura = (Vadnagar) 

Candavasana 

Coruyavada = (Chorwad) 

Cuyantija 

Cunnari (E) 

Dadbiyapaka 
Dalaudda (N) 

Dangaraua (E) 

Dasayaja (E.N) 

Da van! 

Devapatiana 

Devau 

DeOlavada *= (Delwara) 

Douli (W) 

Dhai^ara (E) 

Dhatili 

Dbamanacclm-^ranic; 
Dhatavadrika in Ka.cc]xa.-niandala 
Dlmra 

Dohalika (Dhollca ?) 

Dodhiyapalta (N) 

Ducbana 
Dudhuldia (W) 

Filigrama 
Gamh)m^-t>athaka 
Ghadaha^ila-Twolve in Kaccha- 
man^ala 
Ghantelania 
Ghanyavali (N) 


(1) BPSL, 187; (2) lA., 
VI, 212 
IA„ XVIII, 82 
PO., July, 1938, 71 
PO., Ill, 28 
lA., VI, 209 
BPSI., 159 
I A., VI, 199 
lA., VI, 213 
lA., VI, 199 
7-4., VI, 208 
IA„ VI, 209-10 
I A., VI, 209 
EL, VIII, 220-22 
EL, I, 283 ; II, 445 ; 

HI, 305 
I A., VI, 201 
lA., VI, 196 
I A., XVIII, 347 
EL, X, 78 
IA„ XVIII, 347 
JBBRAS., XXVI, 257 
IA„ VI, 193 
EL, J, 302 
7-4., XI, 73 
I A., VI, 199 
7-4., VI, 205 
IA„ VI, 213 
Abu Ins., 1287 
lA., VI, 195 

7A., VI, 193 
7A., XVIII, 111 
7A., VI, 196 
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Ai^andix D 


Ghusaclt 

I A., VI, 205 

Godtahaka = (Godhra) 

M., X, 159 

Guiiidauka 

El,, X, 78 

GuQthavada (S) 

lA., VI, 204 

Gurjaratra 

EL, II, 445 

Gurjaradharii 

El., XI, 55 , 

Gurjjara-w4««<faZa 

M.,X,1S9;J3PSJ., 186 

Hadanda 

Abu Ins. 1287 

Haiiisalapiira 

lA., VI, 198 

Hanlyanl 

I A., VI, 201 

Helhilfiji = (Helaraji) 

El., VIII, 200-22 

Indravada 

IA„ VI, 239 

Indila-gmOT« in Gathbliuta-^ff#/»oAa 

7A., VI, 196 

Itila (E) 

lA., VI, 198 

Javalipuri 

EL, XI, 55 

Kanra 

I A., VI, 196 

Kasadiaha 

Abu Ins., 1287 

KaccbavalT-gm^id 

JBBRAS., XXVI, 257 

Kada-gmfMo: 

I A., XI, 73 

Kala*£mm(7 

JBBRAS., XXVI, 257 

Kaliyana 

I A., VI, 205-6 

Kimball (N) 

I A., VI, 209 

Kaihbo'i 

JA., VI, 192 

Kanhesvata 

BL, II, 441 

Kanyakubja 

EL, X, 78;SPS/., 188; 
Ibid., 209 

Kilhari (S) 

I A., VI, 196 

Kampala 

I A., VI, 210 

Khambbila 

I A., VI, 198 

Khathdohaka 

I A., XVIII. 83 

Kitajakupa (Kiradu) 

EL, XI, 43 

Kisrauli 

Abu. Ins., 1287 

Kuilaya 

/A., VI, 210 

Kulavasana 

lA., VI, 209 
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Appomtijc /) 


Ivumll ( E & S ) 

JA., VI, 210 

Kusaloda (N) 

lA., VI, 205 

c 

3 

u 

o 

El., VlII, 200 

Laghudabhi 

RL, 1, 316 

Laghu Ubhada (S) — (Uhhda oiliia) 

I A., VI, 208 

Lundavasana 

I A., VI, 212 

Laklianaiida (N) 

I A., XVTII, 347 

Lalhivadra (near Mangrol) 

BPSL, 159 

I^larhada in Jodhpur Slate 

EL, XI, 44 

"Lavadadi -gra ma 

7^., XLI, 203 

Madahada 

Abu. Ins., 1287 

Mahimsalta 

El., VI, 103 

MaMsana 

I A., XI, 71 

Malakatri 

lA., VI, 196 

Mapcfeli ill Varddlii -visai>a 

I A., VI, 193 

Matlucana (W) 

lA., VI, 205 

Masura in Ghadahadika-Twelve. 

lA., VI, 193 

Mangalapura => (Maiigrol) 
MakhuIagainva-42 in Vnrm.-pathalM 

BPSl., 159-60 

in Narbada-ifr^rt-«*«y<fa?fl: 

IA„ XVm, 83 

Melravala in Satyapura-ZHtr/idmitf 

EL, X, 78 

Medhura 

7A., VI, 201 

Mehuna 

7A., VI, 212 

Modhera in Kambol-gmiwa 

7A., VI, 192 

Muiidasthala = (Murtliala) 

Abu. Ins., 1287 

Mimdaka in Varddhi-visfrya 

JBBRAS., Extra 
Number, 49 

Nadulyapura 

EL, XI, 48 

Nadutadagika «■ (Nadlai, Jodhpur) 

7A.,XLI, 202 

Nagasarika in Lala-dcsd 

JBBRAS., XXVI, 

Nandavasa^a 

/A., VI, 209 

Nagara = (Vadnagar) 

EL, I. 303 

Naba-gmfrtff 

7A., XVIII, 345 

Naloda (S) 

/A.. VI, 213 
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App&ndix 1> 


'Naxmada'fata’tMai/dafcr 

Natauli 

Nayaka (N) 

Navaijisaka 
Nilachl 
Onikurala (N) 

Orasa 

PslaAjya-gratMa 
Palhaijapum 
Patlana (Patan) 

Philini 

Phiracliadi = (Pvmchar) 

Phulasara Timana 

Prazarika (N) iii K&ccha-maitdaia 

Prabhasa 

Rajapuri 

BaJ-gyama 

l^jayasiyaiji = (Rakhiana) 

Rape^vara 

Rai^olaya 

Ranava<p^ 

Rlvadl (E) 

Ratnapura-84 in Jodhpur 
Rauni 

Rava-gmwa = (Rav in Culch) 
Rupapura 
Rinasihavasana 
Sahasacana-£m ma 
Sahajavasana ( N ) 

Sahilvac^ 

Sala = (Salgaon) 

Samgavatta in Bhrmgari-64 
Sakali 


I A XVtII, 83 
lA.. VI, 199 
M., VI, 213 
//!., VI, 193 
lA., VI. 205 
lA., VI, 199 
BI., VIII, 200-22 
VOJ., V, 300 
I A., XLI, 21 
BI.S VIII, 229 
EL, VIII, 200-22 
(1) 7^., VI, 203; (2) Ibid., 
198 

TA., XI. 338 
7-4., VI, 193 
EL, I, 283 
lA., VI, 209 
JBBRAS,, XXVI, 258 
IA„ VI, 208 
EL, I, 283 
I A., VI, 198 
I A., VI, 204 
I A., VI, 208 
BPSL, 206 
7A.,VI, 213 
PO., Ill, 20 
lA., VI, 212 
Ibid., 208 

I A., xviii, no 
I A., VI, 208 
Abu. Ins. 1287 
EL, VIII, 200 
IA„ XVIII, 344 
I A., XVIII, 111 
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Appefidix D 


Sampara 

lA., VI, 204 

Satnadtya 

IA.,XVni, 111 

SampavadS in Varddlii-pathaka 

1A.,V1, 198 

Sampara (E) 

I A., VI, 204 

Sandera 

EL, I, 317-18 

Saratili 

EL, VIII, 200-22 

Sapavada 

I A., VI, 202 

Salyapura = (Saiichor)-wrH»4«^® 

EL, X, 78 

Seaadevati in Gambhuta-iwr#feaft« 

I A., VI, 198; Ibid., 196 

Sandika (S) 

I A., VI, 213 

Sirasavi (W) 

I A., VI, 209 

Sivallya 

7-4., XVIII, HI 

Slhara (Ser) 


Sti&ihala 

I A., VI, 192 

^rlmatamahabu 

EL, VIII, 200-22 

StambhatTrtha 

BPSL, 230 

Siirayaja (N) “ (Sooraj in VIramgam 

taluka) 

I A., VI, 201 

Sura$tra 

(1) BPSL, 158 


(2) JMS., XIV, 243 

SurS.stta.-fna^idal(t 

/A., XVIII, lll;PO., 

Ill, 73 

Sunaka 

EL, I, 316 

Sukasada (E) 

7A„ VI, 213 

'Ta\ajia-mahasthana 

7A., XI, 338 

Talara 

BPSL, 159 

Talabhadrii^-Sd-iiaf/taiSifl! 

JBBRAS., XX.ll, 257 

Thetevasaga (E) 

7A., VI, 208 

Timvanaka= (Timana, near Bhavnagar) I A., XI, 338 

Tribha 

7A„ VI, 209 

Traymbaka 

EL, I, 283 

Trihati (N) 

lA., VI, 205 

Tora^-^mmcr = (Taran or Torangam) JBBRAS., XXVI, 250 

Udayapura, Gwalior State 

7A., XVIII, 343 

Uli-gr5#M» 

I A., XI, 73 
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Aiipendix h 


Ulava(saua) (E) 

M., VI, 210 

Umteiiha-grdma in Blirmgari-64 
Uriibaraijika = (Uiurani) 

I A., XVIII, 347 

Unjha (N) 

lA., VI, 209-10 

Unlaiiya (N.W) 

lA., VI, 210 

Undira (N) 

lA., VI, 204 

Utaracha = (lllraj) 

EL, VIII, 200 

Uvaram 

Abu. Ins., 1287 

Vadasara (N) 

1A.,Y1, 199 

Vahicliara (E) = (Becharaji) 

IA.,VI, 198 

Vahida (S) 

/A., XVIII, 347 

Vahiranadi containing Davani 

El., VIII, 200-222 

Valaijja 

BPS/., 159-60 

Vamanastliall = (VanUiali) 

BPS!., 159; JA., XVIII, 
111; PO., Ill, 28 

Varadi 

I A., XVIII, 111 

Varddhi -pathaka 

IA.,VI, 212 

Varddhi-vt^ayfl! 

JA., VI, 192 

Vataijal«i in Satyapura-#/i»««/«/<» 

El., X, 78 

Varanasi 

Veltariya ( grama ? ) in Kaccha- 

BPS!., 188 


/A., XVIII, no 

Visanali-gr«i«» 

BPSJ., 159 

Vodha-gr«m« (W) 

El., X, 78 

Vrddhinagara 

BPSI., 295 


(&) Terrihrial Units 

JBBRAS., XXVI, 250 

(1) BPSU 205; (2) PO., 
Ill, 25 

Avanti lA,, XLIl, 258 

Bhaillasvami-12 XVIII, 347 


Desa 

Lata 

Saurastra 
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Appettdix 1) 


Dadhipodra 

Gurjjara 

Lata 

Kacclja 

Narjtnraada-/afa 
Satj'apura “ (Sanchor) 
Sarasvata 
Surastra 


IA„ X, 159 
Ibid. 

I A., X. 158-60 

(1) lA., VI, 193 ; 

(2) XVIII, 109 

I A., XVIII, 83 
BI.. X, 76 
M.,VI, 191 

(1) M., XVIII, 111; 

(2) PO., Ill, 73 


Pathaka 


Bhrtiigarllca-64 

Calisa 


(1) M.. XVIII, 347; 

(2) Ibid., 344 

I A., VI, 200 


Datjdalii 


Goihbhuta 

Lathivadra 

Purnua in Nariimiada-#«<<i-mfl:»i<?afcp 
TalablTadrika»36 in Lata 
Orbhaloda = (Abhlod, 12 from Dohad) 


(1) IA„ VI, 210 : 

(2) Ibid., XI, 71 

U., VI, 196 , 198 
BPSI., 159-60 
I A., XVIII, 83 
JBBRAS., XXVI. 257 
IA.,X, 159 


Varddlii 

Valanya 


I A.. VI, 198; 203; 

205; 208 
I A., VI, 204 


Visaya 

Gariibhuta VO/., V, 300 

Nagasarika containing Talabhadril<a- 

36 in Lata-desfl! JBBRAS,, XXVI, 250 

[D JBBRAS., Extra No. 


Varddhi * (Vadhiar between N 
Gnjamt and Cutch) 

Groups of Villages 
Anandapura-126 
Bhpngari*64 


f 


49; 

(2) JA., VI, 193 

EL, I, 317 
IA„ XVIII, 344 
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AM>cntUsc H 


Dhaillasvaini-32 

lA., XVIII, 347 

Ghadahadika-12 

1A„ VI, 193 

Makhulagamve-4 2 

I A., XVIII, 83 

Ratnapura-84 in Tocllipur 

BPSL, 20Ci 

Talabhadiika-3fi 

JBBRAS, XXVI, 250 

Rivei's 

Dadhimati 

IA.,X, 159 

Dadhimati (in N. Kathiawar, modem 

Dewai) 

PO., Ill, 25 

Ksaravaha = (Khaivo) 

I A., X, 159 

PracI Sarasvatl 

I A., VI, 192 

Sosadl 

IA„ XVIII, 111 

Mountains 

Arbuda 

EL, VIII, 200-229 

Raivatakn 

EL, VITI, 222 


APPENDIX E 

BRAHMA.NAS 

(generally donees): their (a) Ooira, (b) Veda, (a) the place where 
they came from (Vhtirgaia) and (d) the place of residence (Vastavya) 
from inscriptions. 

I Ksatrapa Inscriptions (Nos. 2-13) 

(a) Gofm' 

Manasa EL, XVI, 238 

Opaiati (Aupasaiiika) EL, XVI, 23, 24 

^enika (^inika) = (^renila) Ibid,, 25 

II Traikutaka Inscriptions (Nos. 15-17) EL, XI, 221 

(a) Gotra (b) Veda (o) Vinirgaia 

Bharadvaja Not mentioned Not mentioned 

^ May not be that of a Biihmana ; in the inaorlption the persons are called 
' Sramana^’ who may be Buddhist or Jain. 
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(d) Vdstavya 
Kapum 


Appeiklix IS 


EL, X, 53 

III Inscription of Samgamsimha (No. 253) EL, X, 72 


0 Gotra 

(b) Veda 

id) Vdstavya 

Candogya 

Sama 

Bharukaccha 

Galava 

Sama 


Lauhayana 

Yajur 


Laukaksi 

Yajur 


Pauijdri(?) 

Rg 


Inscription of Santilla (No. 255) 

EL, II, 24 

(a) Gotra 

Cb) Veda 

(c) Vdistavya 

Kautsa 

Yajur 



(Vajasaneya saklm) 

t 

Pas&nihrada — (Saijiadra) 

Kataccuii Inscription (No 258) 

EL, VI, 298 

(a) Gotra 

(b) Veda 

(o) Debhaka = 

Paraava 

Yajur 

(Dabka, 40 N. of 


Broach) 

(Vajosaneya Kanva sakha) 


VI Inscription of Nikumbhallasakti (No. 259) lA., XVIII, 265 

(a) Gotra (b) Veda (c) Vinirgata 

Aniruddhapuri 

VII Inscriptions of Gurjjaras of Broach (Nos. 24-33) 

(a) Gotra 


Bhatadvaja 

Cauli 

Candogya 

Pauntiakkiya 

Dhojidi(?) 

DhumrayaQa 


J A., XIII, 87 and 88; 
EL, V, 37-41 

II 

JBBRAS., XX, 213 
I A., XIII, 87 and 88 
JBBRAS,, XX, 213 
I A., XIII, 87 and 88 
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Appendix E 


Galava 

JBBEAS.,XSL. 213 

Harila 

lA., XIII, 87 and 88 

Kausika 

I A., XIII, 87 and 88 : 
/A., XVII, 183 

Kaundinya 

I A., XIIT, 87 and 88 ; 
EL, XXIII, 151 

Kaeyapa 

lA., XIII, 87 and 88 ; 
JA., XIII, 119 

Lalcstnanyasa 

I A., XIII, 87 

Lohayana 

JBBRAS., XX, 213 

LokaksI 

JBBRAS.,XK, 213 

Matham 

I A., XIII, 87 

Sravayanasa (?) 

1A„ XIII, 80 

Valsa 

I A., XIII, 87 

Vasistha 

I A., VII, 61-63 

(b) Veda 

Rff Catnrvedi 

M., VII, 61-63 
M.,XIII, 115 

Asvalayana-oara/Jrt 

JA., XIII, 87, 

Yajur Vajimadliyandina 

JBBRAS., XX, 213 

Sabrahmachari Catiirvedi 

El., XXIII, 147 

Trivedi 

' JA.,XIII, 70 

(^ukla) 

El., V, 37-41 

Vajasaneya Kanva lakha 

JA., XIII, 87 

Sama Candogya 

JBBRAS., XX, 213 

(Kauthumasabrabmacari) 

lA., XIII, 81-87 

Caturvedi 

JA., XVII, 183-200 
JBBRAS., XX, 213 

Atharva Pippaladasabrahraae^ri 

IA„ XIII, 81-87 


(c) Vinirgata (d) Vdstavya 

Jambusara in ^irisapadraka /A., XIII, 81-87 

Akruresvata-v*>ff 3 ;« 

Bhatukaccha Bharajjka 
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Dasapiim Ksirastira (not vosideiil) 

in Saiigania Khelaka- 

visaya EL, V, 37-41 

Kanyakubja 

(should be vinirgata as 

the place granted is in 

Kamaniya-soffasoffl- 

bhukti in Gujarat) I A VU, 61-63 

Kanyakubja 

(should be vinirgata as 

the village Umbara is 

in Gujarat IA„ XVII, 183-200 

Ahichhatra 

(should be vinirgata 
because the village 
granted is in Ahkules- 
vKc&'vi^aya) 7A, XIII, US 

Girinagata i3raddhikagra-5/iSr« /A,, XIII, 70 

Lohigikabsa-i>a^/t«- 

dhdra ' EL, XXIII, 151 

In the list of Vinirgata and Vdslavya, it will be noticed tliat two 
Brahmanas come from Kanyaluibja, one from Ahichhatra and Dasapura 
(Mandasor) and one from Girinagara (Junagarh). The Kanyalcubja and 
Ahichliatra cases may be doubted as the plates in which they are mentioned 
are not genuine. Moreover, the term Vdstavya, if it is correctly usedi 
suggests that the Brahmaqas lived in Kanauj and “Ahicchatra while their 
lands were in Gujarat, which is ordinarily not believable. 

The Dakpura instance, according to Buhler, suggests that the limits 
of Gurjjara rule in the west extended up to the frontier of Malvra and 
Khandesh.^ 

Anyhow, there are instances of intimate contacts between Malwa and 
Saurastra with Southern Gujarat. Whether this should be regarded as an 
instance of the migration of Dakpuria Brahmanas, who are not found 
nowadays in Gujarat, is doubtful. 

‘ The grant of Dadda II, EL , V, 38. 
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VIII Inscription of Cahamana Bhartrvaddha (No. 260) 

El., Xn, 197 

(a) Gotra (b) Veda (o)and(d) 

Kaiujdinj'a Yajiir not ineiitionecl 

(Madhyandina-Vajasaueyfi) 

I\lalhara i, ,i 

IX Gujarat Calukya Inscriptions (Nos. 3‘!-40) 

( cr) Gotra 


Bharadvaja 

(1) I A., XVIII, 266 

(2) Ibid., VII, 250 

DauijdakTya 

lA., Vn, 250 

Dhumrayana 

Ibid, 

Gautama 

Ibid. 

Harila 

Ibid. 

Kasyapti , 

EL, VIII, 229 

Kaui)dinya *■ 

lA., VII, 250 

Laksmaiia ^ 

Ibid, 

Mad( + )hara 

Ibid, 

Vaisijava 

Ibid, 

Vatsa ♦ 

Ibid. 

(b) Veda 

Yajur 

(1) EL, VIII, 229 

(2) JBBRAS., XVI, 3 

(Vajasaneya Kanva sakha) 

(1) VOCR., p. 226 

(2) lA., VII, 250 

Krsiia Taittiriya sakha 

VOCR., 230 

^ukla Madhyandina sakha 

lA., XVIII, 266 

(c) Vinirgata 

Oanavasi 

VOCR., 230 

(d) Vdstavya 

Aniruddhapurl 

IA„ XVIII, 268 

Jambusara 

lA., VII, 250 
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(1) JBBRAS., XVI, 2 

(2) BL, VIII. 229 


X Rastrakuta Inscriptions (Nos. 41-58) 

CaJ Gotm 



1 (1) EU I, 52 
(2) EL, III, 58 

Blaradvaja 

(5) El., XVIII, 249 
(4) JBBRAS., XX, 132 
. (5) I A., XI, 162 

Gautama 

EL, III, 58 

Katyayana 

Ibid. 

Kaundinya 

EL, XXII, 77 

Kundina 

I A., XIII, 69 

Kau(t)sa 

EL, III, 58 

Laksmatia 

(1) EL, IX, 36 

(2) lUd., 32 

Lalsakayana or Lakeayai^a 

JA., XII, 181 

Lavayana 

EL, III, 58 

Lavanas 

7/1., XIV, 202 

Mathara 

(1) EL, VII, 40 

(2) Ibid., Ill, 58 

Motala 

I A., XII, 181 

Mudgala 

El., Ill, 58 

Pamsara 

BL, III, 58 

^ai}dila 

El., Ill, 58 

Saundana 

BL, III, 58 

Vatra(?) 

JBBRAS., XVI, 105 

Vatsa 

(1) BL, III, 58 

(2) EL, XVIII, 249 

(3) JBBRAS., XVI, 109 

Vaddamukha 

EL, XVIII. 249 

Varsjjeya 

EL, III, 58 

Vatsyayana 

lA., XII, 164 

Yaugana 

EL, III, 58 
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(b) Veda 


Yajur (isukla) 

(a) Sakha KSnva 

(b) Madhyandina 

(o) ^akha not mentioned 

Yajur ( Krsna) 

isakha Tailliriya 


(1) JBBRAS., XVI, 105 

(2) El., VII, 40 

(1) I A., XII, 164 ; XIV, 

202 

(2) EL, I, 55 

(3) EL, IX, 32 and 36 

(4) EL, III, 58 

(1) lA., XIII, 69 

(2) EL, XXII, 77 

(3) lA., Xn, 184 


(1) JBBRAS,, XX, 140 

(2) I A., XI, 152 
EL, XVIII, 250 


(o) Vinirgata 

Maliasena (?) 

Karahada 

Kavika {mahdsthdna) 

Patoliputra 

ValabhT 


lA., XII, 164 
EL, VII, 40 
EL, VII, 40 
EL, IX, 36 
I A., XII, 164 


(d) Vdstavya 


Badavl 

Badarasiddlii 

Jambusaia 

Kaddibharav^ 

Kapithaka ( near Godavari) 
Kheteka 

Knrundaka 


JBBRAS., XX, 140 
EL, in. 58 
JBBRAS., XIV, 109 
EL, XXII, 77 
EL, VII, 28 

(1) JBBRAS., XK, 131 

(2) lA., XIV, 196 
El., IX, 25 
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Mottaka ( Brahmcfiiastham ) 

Variavi 

Vadarasiddhi 


lA., XII, 181 
lA., XIII, 69 
I A., XIV, 202 


XI Paramara Inscriptions (Nos. 263-64) El., XIX, 242 


Ctt) Ooim (b) Veda 

Gopali (with Not 

3 pravaras) mentioned 


(a) Vinirgata 

Nagara- 

Aiiandapura 


(d) Vdstavya 
Not 

mentioned 


XII Caulukya Inscriptions from Lata (Nos. 265-66) 

( a) Gotra (b), ( o) and ( d) 

Not mentioned I A., XII, 202 

Kusika (with 3 pravaras ; Vaisvamitra, Devavata and Andala) 


XIII Maitraka Inscriptions (Nos. 59-157) 


Audarsani 

Atreya 


Aupasvati 

Bharadvaja 


Bhargava 


Dandavya 

Darbhasa 

Dronayana 


(a) Gotra 

(1) Note, Ojha 

(2) JBU., HI, 87 

(1) WMR., 1925-26, 14 

(2) EL, XVII, 109 

(3) JBBRAS., (NS)., Ill, 
186 

EL, XI, 112 

[1) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 
p. 28, 73, 70 ; X, 77 

(5) lA., I, 116 

(6) EL, XIX, 304 

(7) VOJ., VII, 297 

(1) lA., XV, 187 

(2) BPSL, 32 

(3) JBBRAS., I, 65 
EL, IV, 74 
EL, HI. 318 
JA., V, p. 204 
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Gargya 

(1) JBBRAS,, XI, 344 

(2) BPSI., 48 

(3) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 
71, 78-79 

JSba]a 

B/., XI, p. 109 

Kaimdi 

lA., VIII, 305 

Kapisthala 

JBBRAS., {iJS)., 1,51 

Kasypa 

BPSI., 37 

Kausilfa 

(1) AS/IVC., 1915-16, 55 

(2) EL, XXII, 119 

(3) Ibid., VIII, 189 

(4) Ibid., I, 92 

Kaukimvasa 

ABOL, IV, p. 33-37 

Manavasa 

EL, XV, 257 

Para^fira 

(1) B/., VIII, 1895 
JBBRAS., (NS).. HI, 
184; (2) Ibid,, 194 
(3) lA., XV, 336 

^andilya 

(1) WMR., 1925-26, 13 

(2) EL, XI, 106 

(3) lA., VII, 70 

(4) BPSI., 58 

^arliavaksi 

(1) lA., VII, 76; (2) 85 
(3) 73 : (4) 81 
(5) ClI., in, 179 

Sunaka 

EL, XVII, 106 

Tapasa (?) 

(1) JBBRAS., X, 305 

(2) JBAS., VII, 972 

Traivalambayana 

lA., VIII, 305 

Vatsa 

(1) M.,Xni, 160 

(2) JBBRAS., I, 73 

(3) CII., Ill, 170 

Vrajagana 

EL, XVII, 109 
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Ai^endix ii 
(b) Veda 




Atharva 


Sama 


Yajur 

Jjukla and Mailrayani Samliila 


Madliyandina sakha 
Kanva sakha 
Unspecified sakha 


Krsna Vajasaneya Samhita 


(1) lA., VII, 81; (2) 70; 
(3) 73; (4) 76, 85; (5) VIII, 
305 

(6) JBBRAS., XI, 344 

(7) Ibid., (NS)., I, f,5 

(8) CIL, III, 179 

(1) I A., V, 204 

(2) ABOL, IV, 40 

(3) WMR., 1925-26, 14; 

jBBRAs.,{m).,m,m 

(1) BPSL, 37 

(2) EJ., XI, 106; (3) XVII, 

106 

(4) JBBRAS., I, (NS)., 
28-36,51,70, 73;X,77 

(5) JBU., Ill, 87 

(6) IA„ VII, 68 ; X, 284 

(7) EL, XV, 257 
ASIWC., 1915-16, 55 

(1) BPSL, 32, 58 

(2) I A., XV, 187 

(3) WMR., 1925-26, 13 

(4) JBBRAS., (NS)., Ill, 

184 


EL, VIII, 194 
CIL, III, 170 

(1) EL, XI, 109; 112 

(2) Ibid., XVII, 108 

(3) JBBRAS.,{m).,l,13 

(4) I A., XV, 336; XIII, 

160 

(1) EL, I, 12; IV. 74; 
III, 321 ; VIII, 189 

(2) I A., XV, 336 

(3) JBBRAS., {m)., 1,73 
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('oj Viniraaia 


Anaudipura 

(1) BPSL, 48 

(2) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 75 

(3) Ibid., 71 

Anarlapura 

(1) JBBRAS., (NS)., r. 16 

(2) Ibid., 28-31 

(3) lA., VII, 70; (4) 72; 


(5) 75 

Dasapura 

(1) JSI7., Ill, 87 

(2) OJha, Note 

(3) El., Vin, 194 

(4) I A., X, 284 

Dvipa 

EL, IV, 74 

Girinagara 

(t) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 69 
(2) JBAS., VII, 972 

Jambusara 

EL, VIII, 189 

Klietaka 

7A., VII, 76 

Kusalitada 

JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 73 

Mahiccliaka 

EL, I, 88 

Pusyasambapura 

(!) ASIWC,, 1915-16, 55 
(2) EL, XXII, 119 

Sariigapuri (40 Urahiuaijas) 

EL, XI, 179 ‘ 

Simhapura 

(1) JBBRAS,, X, 79 

(2) lA., I, 16 

Vardhamana-&ftf^^^^ 

JBBRAS., XI. 332 

Velapadra 

JBBRAS.,iNS)., I, 51 

Viiichudasapura 

BPSL. 54 

U dumbaragahvara 

(1) I A ., XV, 336 

(2) EI.,Vm,m-,(3) 194 

(d) Vdsiavya 


Akrolaka 

EL, XI, 112 

Agastikagrahara 

(1) EL, VIII, 194 ; (2) 189 

Anandapura 

(1) I A., VII, 74; 85 

(2) VOJ., VII, 297 

(3) CIL, HI, 179 

* This grant from Havalakhi of SHaditya I, Vaiabhl Samvat 286, mentions 44 
Brahmanas, who came from this place aud settled in Bhondanaka in Vata-stAob'. 
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Anarttapum 

ABORL, IV, 40 

Ayanakagrahara in ( MaJavaka ) 

(1) El., VIII, 189 j (2) 194 

Brahmapura 

(1) BPSl., 32 

(2) M.,XV, 187 

Gorakesa 

JBBRAS., (NS.,) I. 51 

Jyestanalta in HVA. 

EL, XVIII, 105 

Haslavapra-(ff/»am»t) in HVA. 

(1) WMR., 1925-26, 14 

(2) M., V, 204 

(3) JBBRA8., I, 65 

Liptikhaiida in Vardhanaana-&A«ftii 

JBBRAS., XI, 332 

K3/^ra.-grama 

lA., VII, 73 

Khetaka 

(1) I A., VII, 71; (2) 79; 

(3) XV, 336 

(4) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 70 

(5) Ibid., X, 76 

(6) El., IV; (7) JBAS., 
VII, 972 

Kikkalaputra 

(1) M., I, 16 

(2) JBBRAS., X, 79 

Mahicchalia 

El., I, 92 

Nagaraka 

El., XVIII, 109 

iaanlcaravataUa 

El., XI, 106 

Sitnhapuxa 

(1) El., XI, 109; (2) XVII, 
109 

(3) JBBRAS., (NS),. I, 73 

Unnala 

(1) CIL, HI. 170 

(2) I A., XIU, 160 

Valabhl 

(1) ASIWC., 1915-16, 55 

(2) BPS/., 48 

(3) El., Ill, 318 

(4) JBBRAS., I, 28-31 ; 

(5) 71 ; (6) 75 
(7) JBU., in, 87 

Vatapadra 

El., XV, 257 

Vimsakala 

BPS!., 58 
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XIV Palitana Inscription of Simhaditya (No. 2S0) EI.,X, 116-2 

(a) Ootra (b) Veda (o)aiid(d) 

Not mentioned 

Krsiiatreya (Yajur) MaitrayanT sakha 

XV Dhinki Inscription of Jaikadeva (No. 251) M., XII, 155 

(a) Gotra (b), (c) and (d) Not meuLioned 

Munthalla (Mudgalla) with 3 pravaras 

XVI Caulukya Inscriptions (Nos. 158-249) 

Two things are to be noted regarding gotras of Brahmaiias from these 
inscriptions : — 

(1) Grants are very often made to temples and not to Brahmaijas. 

(2) Even where grants are made to Brahmaiias, the gotras, etc,, of 
the latter are not mentioned. 

As not more than two cases occur, they are not mentioned, so also their 
' vinirgatas ’ and ‘ vdstavyas 


APPENDIX F 

THE SPURIOUS GURJJARA GRANTS OF THE SAKA 
YEARS 400, 415 AND 417 

Fleet and Bhagwanlal Indraji declared the Gurjjara Grants, Umeta- 
Bagumra and Ilao* dated in the !»ka era 400, 415 and 417 respectivelyi 
spurious on the grounds that ; — 

(1) their perfect agreement in character and forms showed 

them to have been written by one and the same 
person ; 

(2) they closely resembled the admittedly forged grant of 

Dharaseua II, 'dated ^ka Sariivat 400; 

(3) that the writer of I was stated to be the same person 
as that of Kaira plates I and lf\ 


* Hereinafter referred to as V, B, and I, respectively, 

* Referred to as K J and K 11, 
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(+) the description of Dadda 1 in 1 and U agreed literally 
with that given in K I and II of Dadda II ; 

(5) the K I and 11 offered better readings in the passage 

dealing with the description of Dadda I in / and U ; 

(6) the reference to the solar eclipse in the I in no way harmo- 

nised with the calculation of the date and the year referred to 
in the I ; hence the forger seemed to have made a mist-gUp. 
in putting the date/ 

Btihler, against these, contended that they were genuine and pointed 
out that : — 


(1) though U and/ were similar, still many differences in detail 
were observable ; 

(2) both U and I materially differed palseographically from the 

forged Valabhl grant ; 

(3) the identification of the writer of I with that of K I and K 11 

was not justified ; 

(4) though the description of Dadda I in / and U agreed literally 
with that of Dadda II in K I and K II, and though the 
latter offered better rsidings in the passage of th? description 
of Dadda II, still they were no arguments against the genui- 
neness of I and U ; 

(5) there might be an error in referring to the eclipse or an invi- 

sible eclipse might have been regarded as visible. 

Moreover, he put forward three points supporting their genuineness ; — 

(1) the characters in which they were written were ancient ; 

(2) the statement that the first — Uraeta — was written by 

Madhava, the son of Gilaka, and the second by Reva, the 
son of Madhava, was of some importance, as a forger would 
not think of such a collateral circumstance ; 

(3) their historical contents, taken by themselves, were perfectly 

believable.’ 

‘ Above is a summarized statement of the arguments collected by Biihler in 
IA„ XVII, 188-191. 

“ JA., 191, 
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Yet Fleet regarded them as forgeries, and even grouped the newly 
discovered Bagiimra grant with them, adding tliat neither Bagumra nor 
Ilao were satisfactory on the dato-qu^tion, and suggested that the forger 
had possibly forgotten to substitute the puniimanfa arrangement for the 
dmdnfa mouths in his results and hence the mistake in dates/ 

From a close comparison of the contents of ‘ forged ’ grants with 
those of the genuine, 1 find that the ‘ forged ’ grants : — 

(1) do not say anything about the religion of the kings ; 

(2) are silent about contemporary events ; 

(3) give birudas of kings which are contradictory, e.g., Samanta 

and Maharajadliiraja ; 

(4) mention donees who are residents of far off places — Kanya- 

kubja and Ahichhatra — ^while the villages granted to them 
are in Gujarat “ ; 

(5) grant a whole village ; 

(6) mention Raslrapatis first and Visayapatis afterwards ; 

(7) give dates in the middle of the inscription and in words only. 

(l), ( 2 ) and ( 3 ) show ignorance alwut the Gurjjaras; (6) and (7) igno- 
rance about the Gurjjara inscriptions — ^thoir method of writing ; (4) and (5) 
give the motive. The donees were obviously foreigners who wished to 
possess cliarters under kings who had no control over them ; and secondly, 
whole villages wore granted which was never the practice with the 
Gurjjaras. 

For these reasons also, the Umeta, Bagumra and Ilao may be regarded 
as ‘ forged ' grants." 


1 Ibid,, XVIII, 91-93. 

“ The argument holds good comparatively only. It would lose its force if the 
Gurjjaras of Broach commanded an empire like the Calnkyas of Badami in whose 
epigraphs such donations are met with. 

* The comparison of sizes of the ' forged ’ grants with those of tho genuine 
does not yield any fruitful result, It may be, however, noted that the size of the 
Umeta plates is unnsually large. 
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Gop 


TEMPLES 

1 


Pre-Caulukyau 

1 

Types 


Caulukyan 

I 

Types 


Visavada 
Bilesvara 
Sulraiada 
Than (oid temple) 


Kadavar Earlier 


1 

Small 


I 

Large 

I 

Modhera 


Single Double Triple Sahdera Ranikdevi 

I I I (Wadhwan) 

Sunak Viramgam Kasara 


Later 


Jain Temple 


Abu Sarotrn Taringa 


Somanatha Sejakpur Gurali 
(Somnath) 
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APPENDIX H 

BUILDING MATERIAL 

The nmierial with which temples were built during the Caulukyan and 
even pre-Caulukyan period varies from place to place. 

In Northern Gujarat, the most common material is grey sandstone 
with which is used marble in many of the Jain temples, as at Sarotra,' and 
in many modem Jain temples in Patau. The share of marble increases as 
we go northwards to Candravati, and thence to Abu. But in some of the 
Jain temples, which were repaired during the Mughal period, like Taringa," 
the material is buck and sandstone, or only brick, as in the temple at 
Sankhesvara." 

In Kathiawar, different varieties of sandstone are used. At Sejakpur, 
it is reddish yellow,* at Gumli calcareous, of the type of the caves at 
Dliank; elsewhere, the grey variety is common. 

This corresponds to some extent to the geological distribution in 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. Candravati, as was pointed out by Burgess,' 
was the source of marble, and Northern Kathiawar of grey sandstone, 
whereas the hills in Western Kathiawar at Barda, Dhank and elsewhere 
are of calcareous sandstone. 


APPENDIX I 

GUJARAT TEMPLES AND THE TRADITIONAL STYLES OF 

ARCHITECTURE 

A few words might be said on the three known styles of architecture, 
Nagara, Vesara and Dravida, and the style of the Gujarat temples. 
Detailed comparison with Manasara, the best known book on archi- 
tecture is not useful, because the latter seems to belong to South India, 

‘ Burgess ASW., IX, 99. 

“ Ibid,, 115. 

‘ Ibid., 93. Here the brickwork is not cut, but moulded to various shapes. 

* Cousens Somanaiha,, 57. 

“ O. 0, 29. 


11 
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( probably the Kanarese districts of the Western Calukyas ) ‘ rather 
than to North India as suggested by Acliarya.“ The Munasara" precedes 
the Gujarat Caulukyan temples at least by two centuriesj so in tire matter 
of pillars etc., Gujarat temples show a greater diversity and complexity 
than the types'* — Visnukanta (octagonal), Rudralranta (16 sided or 
circular ), Sivakanla ( pentagonal ), Skandakantn .( hexagonal ) mentioned 
in the Manasara. 

As regards the terms Nagara etc., it is suggested” that they refer to 
to the vimana° ( tower ), over the shrine rather tlian to other parts of the 
building. Further detailed considerations of the terms and the existing 
temples lead Gravely and Ramchandra to alter the classification of temples 
corresponding to these styles and they suggest tliat 'Vesara refers only to the 
circular part^ — amalaka or clog-wheel-like-ineraber which binds the whole 
tower and as this is the cliaracteristic of a few temples in the Kanarese 
country, and almost all the temples in Northern India, those temples should 
bo classed under the 'Vesara style. 

Nagara refers to those temples in which the vimam is quadrangular 
throughout." It thus comprises the early Cnlukynu temples,” for instance 
the Sahgamesvara temple at Pattadkal (between A.D. 696 and 733)'“ though 
they bear “ superficially close resemblance to the Dravida style." 

‘ Gravely and Hamachandran, Three Main Styles, 21. 

'■* Indian Architaoture., lO*!. 

" It is provisionally placed between A.D, 500 - 700, Ibid,, 198. 

* Acharya, Dictionary,, 643. 

Gravely and Ramachandran, Three Main Styles,, 2, 

° Gravely and Ramachandran perhaps point out correctly that the word vittidna 
should be applied to the whole tower whereas the word iikhara should be 
restricted only to the ' head ’ of the tower which bears Ukhd ( flame ), or 
tuft of hair, here kalaia, Acharya, Dictionary, p.588, gives the same meaning from 
numerous references, but unfortunately in references themselves, iikhara is 
translated as a '‘tower’’. 

But it needs to be pointed out that in Gujarat and in inscriptions of Korthern 
India ( so far as I am aware ] the word vimdna is never met with. In Gujarat, 
traditionally iikhara is loosley applied to the whole tower, though the correct 
meaning of iikhara is known to be a peak ( fohch in Gujarati ). 

^ Ibid., 22. 

5 Ibid., 22-23. 

® And perhaps the early Kadamba temples also. Ibid, For these temples see 
Moraes, Kadamba Kula, fig, 26, , and Ibid,, pi. I, fig. 2. 

Ibid., pi. II, fig. 2. 
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DrEvicla refers lo those temples in which llie viuidiicf was crowned by 
an octagonal or Iiexai^onal silthcffci above the iiechi It thus comprisesi it is 
suggested, the Pallava temples at Malmbalipurara.* 

According to this interpretation of the Silpasdslras, and its applicatbn 
the Gujarat temples may be classed under the Vesara style. Otherwise 
according to the old interpretation, the distinction is difficult to make between 
the Nagara and Vesara." 


APPENDIX J 

KAVI (JAMBUSAR) 

Arcliaeological evidence for the Sun temple at Kavi is perhaps to be 
found in an image said to be of the Sun now lying in the interior of the 
Kapilesvara temple.' 

Two other images at Kavi seem to be of Visjiu and Laksmi. They 
now lie in the compound of the Taraltesvara temple. The male figure is 
about 5 ft. high ; it had four hands, but they are now broken off. The 
hands of the female figure are similarly dealt with. Evidently they were 
standing, and are profusely decorated. From the cutting of the eyes, facial 
expression and head-dress, they seem to belong to the late mediaeval 
period. 


APPENDIX K 

FIGURES FROM VALA 

The report' mentions the following figure as found from Vala ? 

" A Bronze image of Buddha (?) with halo as background, standing on 
circular lotus seat, over square pedestal (ht. 10") ; the protuberance of the 

‘ Ibid,, pp, 22-26. 

^ Cf. Acharya, Arohiteoture, 178-9 who classes the temples of Northern India 
once under Vesara and then under Nagara, and on p. 180 under Vesara, he classes 
the Orissan temples. 

^ Dr. Vyas of Bombay has ^ven me this information, and I am much obliged 
to him for it, as well as for the two photographs of two Visnn Images and modern 
temples at Ifavi, 

AS/TVe., 191S, p. 30. 
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ukull (usijiaa) and long ear-lobes well marked out ; liair arranged in ringlets; 
right hand broken ; left lianging at side ; clad in a lower garment, {sain- 
ghati) which reaches almost to the ankle and is tied in a knot about the 
waist," On the pedestal is an inscription in characters of the 6th century A.D, 
As said in the text, the only objection against identifying the figure 
with Buddha is that the hands perhaps did not show any mudra '• 
probably it was a ^vetambara Jain TIrthahkara in kdyotsargcr pose. 

Similar bronze ‘ figures, said to be from Vala, are now exhibited in' 
the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. They are numbered A. 28, 29, 
30 and 31. A. 28 is a male figure, 8.6" high, standing on a pedestal (which 
is square at the base and circular on the top). Arms fall down vertically at 
sides. It is dressed in a dhoti which touches the ankle and falls in a wavy 
fold between the legs. The dhoti is tied at the waist by a double string in a 
knot on the left of the image ; the upper part is bare ; the hair worn in curls, 
having a «s/ii?a ; two lines on the neck and long ear-lobes. The figure was 
meant for suspension as there is a contrivance at the back for suspending it. 

Slight differences distinguish A. 29, 30, 31, but otherwise they are all 
identical. From the position of the ;hands they seem to be Jain Tirthan- 
karas, and not Buddhas. 


APPENDIX L 
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1 Architecture, Sculpture, Iconography, etc. 

ACHARYA, P.K. 1 Indian Arohiteoture 

2 Dictionary of Hindu Architecture 

3 Mdnasdra on Architecture and Sculpture 

(Sanslirit Text) 

4 Architecture of Mdmsdra (Translation) 

5 Illustrations 

BHATTACHARYA, B.c. Indian Images Calcutta 1921 


^ They are extremely light in weight, 
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FOUCIIEU L'art Greco-Boitdiihiqtiii dii Gandham 

Tome premier Paris MDCCCV 


GRAVELY & UAWACHANERAN Thm Main Styles of Tmpla Ayohiieature 

Dullalin Madras Govt. Mus. (NS.) Gen. 
Section, Vol., Ill, Pi. I, 1934 


GRIFFIN, L. 

LE BON GUSTAVE 
]OUVEAU DUDREUIL 

KAK RAMCIIANDKA 

KRAMRISCII 

MARSHALL 


Famous Monuments of Central India 
Les Monuments de L'lnde Paris 1893 

1 Dravidiaii Architecture 

2 Arche'logfe Dn Sud De L'lnde Tome I-II, 

Paris 1914 

Ancient Monuments of Kashmir 1933 
Indian Sotdpiure Calcutla 1933 
Guide to Sanohi 


RAO GOPINATII, T. A. 


SMITH, V. 
VOGEL, J. Pb. 


VOGEL & SAHNI 


Elements of Hindu Iconography Vol. I, 
Part. 1, 1914 ; Vol, 11, Part 1, 1915; Part 
II, 1916 

Jain Stupa and other Antiquities cf 
Mathura ASL, (NIB)., XX, 1901 

1 Catalogue of the Archaeological Museum 

of Mathura Allahabad 1910 

2 Bagh Caves io Gwalior State India 

Society Publication 1927 

3 La sculpture de Mathura ARS. Asiatica 

XV, Paris 1930 

Catalogue of the Museum of Archaeology 
at Sarnath. Calcutta 1914 


II Epigraphy (Collections) 

ACHARYA G. V. Historical Inscriptions of Gujarat {in 

Gujarati) Part I-II, Shree Forbes Guja- 
rati Sabha Series No.15 Bombay 1933-35 

FLEET, J. H. Corpus Insariptionum Indioaram Vol. Ill 

Calcutta 1888 
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SEWELL ROBERT 


III Numismatics 

ALLAN JOHN 


BROWN 

RAPSON 

WHITEHEAD 

IV History 

(<j) Jain and 

HEMACIIANDRA 

jayantavijaya 

JAYASIMIIASURI 

JINAMANDANA 

MERUTUNGA 


MADAYAPRABHA 


HisioHcal Inscriptions of Southern India 
Madias 1932 

Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions published 
by Ihc Blmvnagar Archaeological Depart- 
ment 


1 Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynas- 

ties and Sasanka, King of Gauda 
London 1936 

2 Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient India 

London 1936 

Coins of India 

Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, eto. 

Catalogue of the Coins of the Punjab 
Museum 

Other Local Historians of Gujarat 

1 Dvyd'srayakdvya Bombay Sanskrit Series 

LXIX 1915 

2 Siddhabemaprasasti 

ABU Vijayagranthasuri Grantha-Dharma 
Mala Ujjain (Mahva) 

Hammiramadamardana GOS., X, Baroda 
1920 

Kumdrapdlabhupdla-Charitra Bombay 
1926 

Kumdrapdlaprabandha (original in Prakrit) 
Baroda 1895 

1 Prabandhacintammii tr. by Tawney, C.H. 

Bibliolhica Indica Calcutta 1901 

2 Prabandhaoiniantani Kd. by D. K.Sastri 

Bombay 1932 

Sukrita KTrti Kallolim GOS., X, Baroda 
1920 
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SOMESVARA Iliyiihautmidi Ed. by Katliavate, Bom, SS., 

XXV, 1883 

VASTUPALA Vastupdla-Tejapdla Prasasti GOS., 

Baroda 1920 

(&) Muslim Historians 

A’ln-i-Akbarl Tr. by Blochmann and Jarrett 

An Arabic History of By Abdullah Muhammad bin ‘Omar 
Gujarat al-MaMci. Ed. by Sir Denison Ross I 

1910 ; II 1921 London 

Kiidb FntuJi al-Buldan Of al-Baladhuri. Tr. by F. C. Murgottenas 

The Oriijm of the Islamic State Part II 
New York 1924. 

Mirat-i-AJimadi Of ‘Ali Muhammad Khan. Ed. by Syed 

Namb Ali Text GOS., XXXIII Baroda 
1928. Supplement GOS., XLIII Baroda 
1928 

Tr. by Bird James, London 1835 

SACIIAU, E. c. Alberuni's India Vols. 1-2 London 1888 

Taba-qdt-i-Hdsirl Tr. by Raverly Vol. I 

Tdj-td'Ma’alhir Of Hasan Nizami in Elliot History of India 

Vol. II 

Td'nhh-i'Firozshdhl Of Ziya’-ud-din Barni in Elliot History of 

India Vol. Ill 1871 

History of the Rise of the Tr. from the original Persian by Mahomed 

MahomedanPower in India Kasim Ferishta. By John Briggs Vol. I 

Calcutta 1908 

(o) Chinese Historians 

HIUEN TSIANG Buddhist Records of the Western World 

(Vols I-II) Tr. by Samuel Beal 1906 

ITSING A Record of Buddhist Religion Tr. by 

Takakusu, J 1896 
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WATTERS THOMAS On Yuan Cfmang'a Travels in India 

(2 Vols). Ed. by T. W. Rhys David 1904 


(rf) General 


BAYLEY History of Gujarat London 1886 

Cambridge History oj India Vols. I and III 

DAVE, K. B. Mahdrdjddhiraj or Siddhasar (m Gujarali) 

Discusses the history of Sahasralihga Talao 
Bombay 1935 


ENTHOVEN 
GANGULY, D. C. 

HAMILTON & FALCONER 

MUHAMMAD NAZIM 


OJHA, G. H. 


RATNAMANIRAV DHIMRAV 
RAY, H. C. 

SMITH, VINCENT A. 
WARMINGTON, E. H. 


Tribes and Castes o/ Bombay 
History of the Paraindra Dynasty, Dacca 
1933 

The Geography of Strabo London 
MDCCCIV-VII 

The Life and Times of Mahmud of Ghazna 
Cambridge 1931 

The History of Rajputaiia Vol. I, Ajmer 
V.S. 1982 (A.D. 1926) 

History of Cambay (in Guiarati) 1935 
The Dynastio History of Northern India 
Vol. 1, 1931 ; Vol. II, Calcutta 1936 
Early History of India 1924 
The Commerce between the Roman Empire 
and India Cambridge 1928 


V Journals and Serial Publications 

Annals of Bhandarhar Oriental Institute 
Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology till 1934 
Annual Report, Archaeological Department, Baroda State 1936-38 
Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Reports (1901-28) 
Progressive Report, Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle 
(1890-1921) 

Epigraphta Indica 
Indian Antiquary 

Jain Sdhitya Satnsodhaka (in Gujarati) 

Journal Royal Asiatic Society 
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JaunUil Bombay Bnimh ftoyal AsUilic Society 

Journal Asiaiio Society Bengal 

Memoir Arohaeologioal Survey of India (l-'lS) 

Numismatic Supplement 

Revue des arts asiatiques I-XII (19i4-38) Paris 

Ritpam 

Vienna Oriental Congress Report Berichte des VH Internationalen 
Orientalisten Congresses (1886) Wien 1888 

Watson Museum Report, Rajkot 

VI Gazetteers 

Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency 
Rdjputdud Gazetteer 
Imperial Gazetteer 


AKK 

AAK 

ABOJ 

ASJ 

ASIAR 

ASJWCor 

PRASWC 

BHG 

BG or 

Bom, Qaz, 

kPSJ 

CA 

cm 

CII 


APPENDIX M 

ABBREVIATIONS 
Antiquities of Kaohh and Kdthiawad, 

Ain-i-Akbari 

Annals Bhandarkar Oriental Institute 
Archaeological Survey of India 
Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report 
Arohaeologioal Survey qf India, Western Circle 

Bailey, History of Gujarat 
Bombay Gazetteer 

Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscripiiom Published by the 
Bhdvftagar Archaeological Department 
Coins of the Andhra Dynasty 
Cambridge History of India 
Corpus InscripHonmt Indicarum 
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CT 

DHNl 

El 

GC 

GOS 

HIG 

HIIA 

HISI 

HEM 

Ik 

IG or hup, Gaz. 

JAOS 

JASB 

JBBRAS 

JBU 

JRAS 

KZA 

MASI 

MA 

NS 

PBC 

PO 

RLARBP 


Sculpture 

SKK 

Somaiiatha 

TFSB 

TSW 

TN 

VOCR 

VPTP 

WER 


Cava Temples of I ml in 

Dynastic History of Norlhern India 

Epigraphia Indioa 

Gupta Coins, etc., by Allan 

Gaekioad Oriental Series 

Historical Inscriptions cf Gujarat 

History of Indian and Indonesian Art 

Historical Inscriptions of Southern India 

Haininlrainadamardana 

Indian Antiquary 

hitperial Gazetteer 

Journal American Oriental Society 

Jo}irnal Asiatic Society, Bengal 

Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society 

Journal Bombay University 

Journal Royal Asiatic Society 

Kitab Zain ui Althbar 

Memoir Archaeological Survey in India 

Mirat-i’Ahmadi 

Numismatic Supplement 

Prabandhaohintamaiii 

Poona Orientalist 

Revised List Airiiquarian Remains Bombay Presi- 
dency 

Indian Sculpture, by Kmmriscli 
Sukrta Ktrtihallolim 

Soinattdtha and Mediaeval Temples of Kathidwad 
Tari’i-Firuzshahi 
Tree and Serpent Worship 
Tabaqui’i’Nasiri 
Vienna Oriental Congress Report 
Vastupdla Teja(h)pdla Prakasii 
Watson Museum Report, Rajkot 
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ADMINISTRATIVE TERMS 


A 

Adhikarikai 198 
Adliis^hanaka, 203 

IhSra, 191. n. 6, 193, 4, 5, 194, n. 9, 
196. 198-200, 202, 244 
Amatya, 192-93, 193, 199, 203 
Anntpannasamudgrahaka, 200 
irakwka, 197-98 
Avalokika, 200 

Xyuktaka, 193, n, 8, 193, 200 
B 

BaladHkfla, 198-99 
Bhata,-197, 200 
Bhatiaputra, 203 
Bhoga, 194, n. 11, 197 
Bhogadbikaranika, 200 
Bhoglka, 196, n. 7, 197-99 
Bhoglkapala, 197 

Bhukfi, 194, 195, n. 2. 198, 199, n. 1, 244 
Bhuml, 199-201 

C 

Cata, 197, 200 
Coroddharaaika, 200, o. 9 

D 

Daudabhogika, 200, n. 6 
DaudSdhipatl, 203 
Dandanayaka, 107, 193, 203 
Dandapamka, 200, 201 
Dandapa»dhlkaraalka, 195, n, 3 
Da&paradhika, 200, n, 7 
Desa, 196, 198, 199, n, 1, 202, 244 
De&dbika, 193 
De^raksaka, 

Bhatmamahamatra, 192 
Dbarmadhikaranika, 199 
DbravadhikaTanika, 200, n, 5 
Drahga, 197, a. 2, 198-200, 202 
Brangika. 197, n. 3, 198, 200 
BStaka, 198-201, 203, 210, 213 


G 

Gopta, 194, 195 

GrSina, 191, n. 7, 195, n. 3, 196-99 
Giamabhojika, 198 
Gramadhipatl, 191 
Gramani, 191 
Gramapatl, 

Gramika, 198 
Gramayuktakaa, 198-99 

I 

JSnapada, 191 
K 

ICarbhari, 200, n, 13 
Karnaputu^a, 203 
BAfhobbat'lka, 200 
linlaputraka, 197 

Kamarnaiatya, 195, a, 2, 197, 200. 204 
ICutnmblka, 201, n, 6 

M 

Madbyoga, 201, a, 8 
Mahabaladhlkrta, 195, a. 2, 197 
MabadandanSyaka, 195, a. 4 
Mahaksapafallka, 201, a. 9, 203, 208, a, 1, 
210 

Mabamatra, 192, 201, a. 1 
Mabamatya, 202 
Mahamaadale^vara, 203 , 214 
Mahapala(l ?) patl, 197 
Mahapradbana, 203 
Maharaja, 195, a. 2, 196, a, 2 
Mabarajadhiraja, 201 
Mabasamaata, 199 
Mahasandbivlgrahika, 193, a, 6 
MahSBandh(vigtahadblkara]^blhrta, 

197, 199 

Mahattara, 197. 198, 201, a. 1, 203 
Mandala, 194, a. 8, 199, 201, 203, 244 
253 

Maadaleiirara, 244 
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mmali, 199, 202 
Mantti, 192, 202-3, 228 
Manidpariaad, 192 

N 

Nagara-wea^hln, 193, n. 9 
Nagaravyavaharika, 192 
Nayaka, 192 
Nlyuktaka, 193 

P 

PalU, 197-98 
PalMha, 196 
PaacakuUka, 

Pathaba, 194, a. 7, 198-200, 202-203 
Pradesa, 

Fradedika, 

Prades^r, 192 
Pajjakila, 203 & n. 10 
Pefha, 194, n. 11, 199, 200 
PuatapSla, 193 
Pura, 196 

Ptiyuktaka, 193, a, 8 
PraM, 199, 200 
PtailMxaka, 200 
Prdvesya, 199-200 

R 

Raja, 192 
Rajanmanta, 198 
Rajaathaalya, 197 
Rijuka, 192 
RanS, 222 
Raaaka, 199, 203 

Ranabhanda^ndblkaranika, 193, n, 3 
R^^fra, 191, n. 3 197-98, 244 
Rastra-giama-mahattara, 197 

ARCHITECTURAL 

A 

Aihisthdwf, 88 
Klihga, 86. n. 7 
Amalaka, 62, n. 4, 256-38 
Antarala, 256-37 
Aniarita, 86 
Asiaot, 88, s. 3 

Asvathaea, 91-92, 102, 122,127,234,237 
Avyahga, 137 
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RSs^mpatl, 198-99, 201, 204 
Raajrlya, 191, n. 3, 192 
RetUha, 193 , n. 7 
Rathlka, 191, a. 3, 193 

S 

Saciva, 192, 195, 202-03 
SimantSdhipatl, 199, 201 
SSndhlvigrahika, 198, 200, 201, 203 
Sangha, Santasjra, 192 
Sartbavaha, 193, n, 10 
Sanlkika, 200 
Sayyapala, 203 

Senapatl, 193, 194, a. 1, 193, n. 7, 227 
Sthali, 194, n. 6, 199-202 
Stbanadhikaranlka, 200 
Sthantka, 192 

U 

Uparika, 195, a. 2, 197 
Uparikamahataja, 193, n, 2 
Upayukta, 192 

V 

Vanmapala, 200, a, 8 
Vasavaka 198 

Vi{»ya, 191, n. 4, 194, n. 10, 193, H. 2. 

196-200, n. 202, 203, 233, 244 
Vlsayapati, 193, n, 2 , 197-98, 200 
Vimyika, 199, 203 
Viniyuktakas, 195, a. 8, 198, 200 

Y 

Yuktaa, 193, n, 8, 198 
Yntaa, 192 

AND OTHER TERMS 
B 

Bahgadi, 118 
Bhamatt, 107, 110 
Bhtfia, 83, n, 5 
C 

Chh^ali, 86, n. 6. 87, n. 3, 104 
Caitya, aave, window eto,, 47, 50, 52-33, 
36, 59, 62-63, 83, 87, 89, 126-27, 140. 
186-87 



INDEX 


P 

DevakulibS, 107-8, 111-12 
Dhodia, 87, n. 3 

G 

Gt^athara, 86, n. 8, 97, 103, 106. 122, 
234, 237 

Garbhagrha, 256 
GraspaU, 254 
H 

HasUsala, 107, 109 
Hemadpanti, stifle, 258 

I 

Jagati, 107 

JdhgltS, 86, a, 16, 88, 92, 102. 103, 113. 
233 , 256. 257 

K 

Kak^Saana, 88, n, 4 
Kalaia, 86, n, 13,89, 101, 103-4, 106, 
236-57 
Kalla, 

Ka^i, 94, 97, 106 
Kayotaarga, 119 
Kevata, 86 n. 14, 89 

Ktrllmukha, 80, 83, 86, 89, 90, 92 , 97, 
101, 103-06, 112-14, 123-24, 133, 234 
Kirtiatambha, 93, n. 8 
Kirtitoram, 91, 93, n. 8, 96-98, 124 
KwmhM, 92, 97, 103-04, 106 
Kuttdala, 118, 157 


M 

Uakara, 89, 90, 96, n, 2, 122-24 
Malakvdl, 87, n. 4 
Mdnohi, 86, n. 13 
Mandovara. 86, n, 10, 88, 113 
Mulagabharo, 107 
N 

Narathara, 86, n. 9, 88, 97, 106, 121, 
234, 257 
P 

Padma, 86, 88, 97, 103, 103 
Paffa. 86 

Pifha, 83, n. 4, 88, 92 
Prahara, 258 
E 

Rdjavlthi, 121 
Rdjaaena, 88. n. 1 
Rehha, temple-tiyla, 83 

S 

Sameta Sikhara, 110, n. 9 
Sikhara, 36, 58, n. 6, 62-63 , 65, 80, 83, 
n, 5, 92, 104, 112, 253-54 , 256-59 
Sumeru, 110 n, 8 
U 

Udgam, 87, n, 3 
Upanah, 85, n. 3 

V 

Vedi, 88, n. 2 
Vadikd, 34, 128 


CLASSICAL BOOKS 


Abhidhamma, Pifaka, 230 
Adhydtmopaniaad, 257 
Agnipura^, 148 
Ami'samadbheddgama, 153 
Afthakdstra, 192, 206, 211 
B 

Bhdgavata PuraM, 178, 243 
Buddhiadgara, 250 
P 

Dtpavamia, 229 

Dvydsraya Kdvya, 214, 219, 236, 
243, 230 


G 

Gttagovinda, 228 
H 

Hammlramardana, 230 

J 

Jambuavdtni Raaa, 251 
K 

Kalpaautra, 209 
Kdmaadatra, 121 
' Kathavatthu, 230 
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Kaumarika Kha^a of the 
SkanAapurana, 216 
Kirtikamnudi, 216, 237, 231 
Ruvalayamaht, 107, n. 3 
M 

Mahdbharaiet, 165, 178 
Mifiasdra, 217 
JSahSvamsa, 229 
Matsyapurana, 160 
Mohtipari^'aya, 258 
N 

SSiyasastra, 121 
P 

PadmapurSna, 148 
Paiijikd, 251 

Prabtfndhaaintdmani, 251 
R 

Rdmayaua, 91, 178 
Revantagiri Rasa, 251 
Rapamandana, 14S, 148, 161 


S 

Sahddnusdsancr, 250 
Sarasvat7 Parana, 214, 219, 222, n. 5 
Silparatna, 146, 158 
Skanda Parana, 216 
Sukriakallolin*, 251 
X 

Tarkabhd^d, 251 
Tattvasahgraha, 251 
Therdvali, 251 
U 

Udayasundarikathd, 250 

V 

Vasaniavilasa, 251 
Yastnpdla~T^ahpdla Pndasti, 250 
Vciyu Parana, 165-66 
Yioarasreni, 251 
Yisnudharmottara, 147 

Y 

Yogasdstra, 251 
Yisvakarindsastra, 158 

GENERAL 


A 

Sbn(Mt, Abu), temples at, 84,90, 107, 
118, 122, 124, 128, 145, 1S4, 168, n. 1, 
178, 180, 206, 229, 240, 253-55 
Acale^ora, temple of, 225 
Achalgadh, n., 225 
Acharya, author of, 85, n, 4 
Adhoksaja, form of Visnu, 148 
Adinatha, Jaina Tirthahkara, 107, 
166-67 

Adltya, image of, 158-59 
Agni, image of, 144 
Agnlliotra, a saarifloe, 209, n, 3 
Agnistoma, a sacrifice, 209 
Ahani-ekada^l, a festival, 241 
Ahlchbatra, 207, u. 7 
Ahma(e]dabad, 208, 222 
Ahiole, temple at, 57, 99, 258 
Airavata, elephant of, 165 
Ajanta, caves etc, at, 49, 50, 123, 125-26, 
129, 259 

Ajayapala, fifWg, 39, 171, 180, 183,202, 
220, 236 
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Ajilabiila, Yak^i, 112 
Ajitanatba, Jaina Tirthahkara, 113 
Ajmer, figurea at, 164 
Akbar, 112 

AkMyatrtiya, a festival, 240, 242 
AIa*ud-dln Khaljl, king, 43 
Allan, a view of, 188, n. 4, 199 
Alexander, 192 
Amaran, inscription at, 237 
Amanvatl, sculptures etc,, 117, 125-29, 
253 

Amarddaka, a Saiva seat, 206, 224, 225 
Amreli, coins from, 185 
Amarighoaana, an order of, 236, n. 4 
Amartaka, a Saiva seat, 225, n, 3 
Ambarnatb, temple at, 90, 113, 254, 256. 
258 

Ambllm, goddess, 123, 166, 167 
Amblkapati, title of, 222 
Amoghavarsa, king, 182, 234 
' Amorinl ’, figures, 125, 129 
Anahillapajaka, city, 202 
Anahilapura, city, 219 
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AnRhillapura, 3S, 36, Q, 3 
Anale^vara, temple af, 222 
Aaamkond, temple at, 246, n, 12 
Aoandapura, city, 4, 132, 137, 143. 196, 
207, n. 7. 231 
Ananta&yl, figure of, 152 
Ananta^irssi, a Nagt, 153 
Anantavarman, king, 248 
Anante^vara, 132 
Anartta, 4-S 
Aaarttapnra, oity, 4 
Midhaka, 142 

Afidhakasuravadha murtl, a form of Siva, 
120, 142 

Andhau, imoriptiona frtnn, 172, 179, 
253, n. 1 

Andhra, dynasty, 8, 166, 187, n, 8, 169, 
n. 3, 193 

Andhrade4, 217, n. 3 
Anhllvada, city, 33, 7l, 106, n. 8, 117, 
n. 2, 128, 170, 183, 190, 219, 222, 236 
Ahkule^vara, oily, 193 
Antarmandall, a 'diairiof 196 
AntarnarmadS, a 'district', 196, 0 . 4, 198 
Anwa, temple at, 254 
Apabhram^, literature in, 250-51 
Aparajita, tetnple of, 215 
Aparanta, 193, 196, 229 
Apollodotus, ooins of, 185, n, 1 
Apratihaia, temple of, 215 
Ara, Jaina Tirthamkara, 167 
Arabs, 29, 30, 232, 245 
Ax]ye6.ermandala, a 'provinae', 203 
Arcot (North), 247 
Arjunadeva, king, 43, 178-79, 233 
Aryasahgba, 233 

A&ka, king, 46, 176, 181, n. 5, 192, 205, 
229, 230, 243 

Aavalayana-oarcrMa, Vedio sui-sohool, 
205-06 

Advayujya, festival on, 343 
Aifvlns, gods, 157-58 
Aqfadikpdlas, 136, 246 
Atharvavedi, Brahmana, 205-06 
Atithi, a saarifiae, 209, n. 3 
Xtreya, a gotra, 206 
A&amadeva, temple of, 216 


Assamasa (Advaferma?), a resident of 
Broach, 229 
Assyrian, soulpture, 122 
Aauras, 152 

Atulanatha, a Salva priest, 225 
Audica, Brahmana, 135, 208 
Aurangabad, paintings at, 252 
Avanivarman, II, a feudatory chief, 
213 

Avanti, 184, 202, 225 
B 

Babylonia, 192 

Badami, oaves eto, at, 150, 153, n, 3, 
234, 246, 248, 252 
Bagavadar, temple at, 137 
Bagh, oaves at, 50, 252 
Balabhadra, temple of, 228 
Bala Natayana, temple of, 214 
Balavarman, feudatory ohief, 213 
Ball, 152 

Ball, a saarifiae, 209, o. 3 
Ballmabotsava, 241, 242, 243 
Ballala Narayaoa, temple of, 228 
Bamnen, soulpture from, 246 
Banerjl, view of, 195, n. 2 
Bankodl, insoription, 170 
Bappapada, vihata, 231 
Barbar Hill, insoription, 248 
Baroda, 168, n. 1, 184, 198, 208, 222 
Barygaza, 7 

Bivandhvaja, Jaina temple. 111 
Bawa Pyata, oaves at, 122, 126, 234 
BaiUewara, temple of, 221 
Bedsa, oaves at, 122, 126 
Benares, 223 

Bengal. 147, 229, 249, 259 
Besnagar, insoription, 227, 249 
Bhadrat^u, Jaina teaoher, 233 
Bhadrewar (Bhadravati) in Cutoh, 253 
BbSgavata, title, 217, 249 
Bbalrava, image of, 79, 81, 82, 98, 133, 
134, 142-43-4^, 224-25 
BhSMesnBd-mahddvSdast^a, a terri- 
torial unit, 202 
Bhaja, oaves at, 126-160 
Bbaktl, ault, 180 

Bbandarkar, D. R., views of, 144, 182, 
210, n, 2, 223, n. 6, 247 
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BhSr&dviJai goira, 209, n. 1 
Bharatpur, state, 246 
Bharhat, monument at, 48, 50, 126, 130, 
253 

Bhartrvaddha, chief, 177, 
Bbarokaccha, 196-98 
Bhisa, plays of, 248 
Bhasvat, temple of, 245 
Bhattacharya, views of 147, 155, 160, 
163 

Bhaitaraka’s, vihara at, 231 
BhattarikS, 220 
BhattarikadevI, 226 
Bhavanipatl, worshippers of, 179, 222 
Bhavnagar, 239 
Bhayalasvaml, temple of, 214 
Bheragbat, temple at, 247, 257, n. 2 
Bhima, *t>»g,I38. 84, 107, 177, 202, 203, 
220, n. 5, 253, II, 40, 41, 171, 202, 
203 , 221, 222 

Bhlmewara, temple of, 221 
Bhlnmal, 210, n. 2, 247 
Bhitargaon, temple at, 248 
Bbfugukacoha, 7, 229 
Bhoja, 251 

Bhudevi,^g«M of, ISO, 151, 152 
Bbajaiiga-lallia, form of Siva, 98, n. 2 
Bbumaka, mins of, 185, 187, q. 1 
Bbuman, temple at, 125-6, 130, 131, 
140, 146, 163 
Bbuj, temple at, 253 
Bbumilika, capital of, 31, 201 
Blbar, 194, 249, 251 

BUe^vara, temple at, 59, 62, 126, 132, 219 
^odAxgays,, figure from, 160 
Bombay, figures from, 241, 242, 246,254 
Boslon, figure from, 163, a. 5 
Brahma, figures at, 64 , 79, 82-83, 91, 
133, 40, 155-56, 162, n, 5, 164, 179-80, 
183 , 233 

Braboui-Sarasvatl, 92, 103, 133-34 
Brahmagiri, insoription, 171 
Brahmanas, 136, 205, & n, 4, 206, 211, 
215. 240, 243-45 
Bribmanabad, stupas at, 232 
Bnbml, script and inscriptions, 171-73, 
180, 185-87 

Broach, 187, 196, 198, 230, 234 
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Bronaa, images from, 65 
Buddha, image etc., 161, 180,231-33, 238 
Buddhadasa, an fioSrya, 231 
Bnddhamltra, a worshipper, 229 
Buddbarakalta, a worshipper, 229 
Buddhism, 58, 186, 217, 229, 230-32, 249 
Buddhist, oaves etc,, 117, 121, 131, 229, 
230-33, 238, 241 

BlShler, views of, 171 & n. 8, 172, n.8 
206, 211, 216, n. 2 

Burgess, views of, 85, 86, 93, 103, 111, 
113, 114, n. 2, 114, 135, 139, n. 3, 142, 
143, 144, 146-148, 153, 155-56-57, 
165-66, 253-255 
Bull, symbol, 183, 189, 190 
Bntada, Lakha, a Kathi, 93 

C 

Cakrai«ni, temple of, 227 
Cakrapalita, minister, 265 
Calnkya, dynasties, 4, 14| 15, 26, 32, 44, 
124, n. 1, 169, 170-71, 174, 175, 178, 
179, 181, 198, 209, 213, 216, n. 4, 217, 
227, 233,234, 240, 245-46, 248, 252, 
259 

Calukyan, 258-59 
Cambay, 217, o. 1, 213 , 237 & 240 
Camunda, king, 37, 220 
Chanda, views of, 249 
Candella, dynasty, temples eta., 44, 90, 
256, 259 

Candlkaarama, a religious centre at, 225 
Csadra, figure of, 64, 135,, 160, n. 9 
Candragrahana, 240 

Candragupta, king, 46, 192 ; U, 222, n, 7 
Candratreya, dynasty, 245, 248 
Capa (Cavada), dynasty, 35-36, 235 
Capala, iaiva sect, 206, 225, 

Caru, a saorifioe, 209, n, 3 
Castaua, coins of, 187, n. 1 
Cauban, kings, 44 
Caulukya, dynasty, 4, 26, 27, 32, 36, 
43-44, 170, 173, 175, 177, 179, 180, 
181, 183, 190, 202, 203, 204 , 206, & n. 
2, 207, n. 7, 208-210, n. 2, 213-14, 
216, 221, 226, 228, 235, 237, 238, 240, 
245, 248, 255-56, 259 
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Caulukyafl) style eta,, 53, 73, 77, 03, 03, 
103, 113-13, 137, 130, 137, 161, 149, 
163, 168, 169-70, 250, 232-34, 233, 
237, 238-39 
Caulukyavam^, 230 
CaOnde^vara, teinplo of, 221 
Caves, at, 48, 49, 31, 32, 33 
Cedl,em, 174-75 
Ceylon (Slmhaladvipa), 229 
Cbakwa, a bird, 103, 104 106, 

Chandreha, temple at, 257 
Chaubari, temple at, 77, 78 
Cbaubera Deta, temple, 236 
ChSyS, aansort of Siirya, 139-60 
Cbitor, 221 

Cbobtan, figure from, 145 
Cintamani.yswal, 179 
Cltrakujia (Cbitor), 233 
Coomaraswamy, view of, 166, n. 5 
Cousens, views of, 83, n, 3, 91, 100, 101, 
102, 103, 124, 133, 139, n. 3, 143, 161, 
164 

Cuddapa, 247 

Cutoh, 38, 172, 192, 202 , 230, 246, 233, 
234, 239 

Cutu Satakarni, dynasty, 1 77,193 , 217, n.3 
D 

Dabbol, fort, sculptures etc., 67, 143, 
145, 131, 153, 164-63, 213, 222 
Dadda, I and II, 212; III, 215; 234 
Dadhimatr,'n'v«r, 237 
Dadhipadra (Dobad), 202, 203, 228, 247 
DShala, 247 
Daman, 203 
Dambal, temple at, 239 
DSmodara, kunda, 228 
Danda, attendant of, 120, 137-58 
Dantldurga, king, 172 
Dantivarmi, king, 179, 233-34 
Darius, emperor, 192, 212 
Dars'a FurramSsa, a eaorifioe, 209 
Da&pura (Mandasor), 212, 246 
Da&vatara, temple at, 63, 164 
Deccan, 173, 173, 183, 205. 215-17, 
243-46, 249, 258 
Degam, temple at, 259 


Deivnda, temples at, 135 
Deogarb, temple at, 129-30, 132 
De&stba, Brdhmaiia, 206, 207 
Designs, arahiteotural eto., 128, 130, 131 
Devas, 152 

Devanagari, soript, 173 
Devapala, king, 248, 255 
Devasenapati, an epithet of Karttikeya, 
217, n. 6 

Devasuri, Jaina dadrya, 237, n, 7 
Dbandalpur, vav at, 71 
Dbanada, Kubera, 178 
Dbandbuka, a town, 208 
Dhank, oaves at, 33, 120, 128, 138, 160, 
162-63, 166-67-68, 234 
Dbanvantrl, 163 

Dbaranwanha, a feudatory chief, 177, 
201 

Dbarapatla, a king, 213, 217 
Dharma, 178 
Dharmaraja, 178 
Dharmaraksita, a Buddhist, 229 
Dharasena IV, king, 170 
Dbarma&stra, 203 

Dblnoj, temple at, 77, 78, 80, 128, 138 
Dboipnr, temple at, 245 
Dhoti, dress, 118 
Dhruva, 233 ! Dhrnva III, 179 
Dbruvasena, I, king, 170 177, 217, 231 ; 

H, 218, 227 
Dbnntjba, a rak^asi, 242 
Digambara (Jainism), 166, 234-33, 237, 
& n. 5, 6, 238, 249 
Dikpalas, 114 

D1 (e)l mal, temple at, 77, 78, 79, SO, 123 , 
123, 138, 146, 147, 149, 156, 162, 163 
Dlpalika, mahotsava, 241, 243 
Dipotsava-d^nir, 240 
DIpotsavt (Diwali), 241 
Diptatas'ml, temple of, 212 
Dodda Basappa, temple of, 239 
Dola-mahotsava, 241 , 242 
Donative, inscriptions, 176, 177, 179-80 
Doable, shrine at, 80 
Dravidian temples, 57 
Drama, Caulakyan, 250 
Dress, of men, 118; of contemporary 
Gujarat, 119 
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Oronasiiiiha, feudatory chief, 170, 178, 
218 

Dudabi, temple at, 13S 
OuddS, queen, 231 
Dnrga, 147 
Durlabba, king, 37 
DurvasatiS, Siva priest, 223 
Swarf, motive at, 123 
Swarka, capital of, 227 

E 

Egypt, 192 

Elara (Elloia), Caves, 48, 49, 30, 120, 
130, 142, 143, n. 10, 146, 159, 217, 224, 
246. 248, 252 

Enthoven, vie/ma of, 207 & n. 7, 208, 
210 & n. 2 

Eras and Oufarat culture, 173, 174, n, 1 
Eucratldea, coins o/, 185, n, 2 

F 

Fergusson, views of, 99, 109, 255, a. 5 
Fish, motive in, 105, 124-25 
Fleet, views of, 174, n, 1, 181, n. 6, 183 
Forbes, 96 
Fort, at, 67 

G 

Gahadvala, dynasty, 245-46, 248 
Gajahamurti, 143 
Galagnatba, temple, 258 
Galtewara, temple of, 113-14, 259 
Gambhuta, a place name, 202 
Gaaapati (or Geneh.), figure of, 56, 61, 
64, 81, 83 , 85,' 91-93, 97-99, 111, 
133-141, 143, 168, 180, 181, n. 1, 182, 
220, 226, &i>. 3, 258 
Ganda Brhaspatl, Saiva priest, 223 
Gandhata, 59, 125, 129 
Gaae^ara, temple of, 226 
Gangs, of, 61, 64, 122. 124, 135, 
137, 165 

Gangaikondasolapnrato, 146 
Ganguly, author, 245, n, 2 
Ganthal, temple at, 113, n, 2 
GanvU, 226 
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Segya, gofra, 206 
Garhwa, figure at, 131 
Gamda, figutv of, 80, 82, 133, 149, 131, 
163, 182, 189, 227 
Gate, at, 67, 68 
Gbatlkalaya, 221 
hasanndi, inscription at, 249 
•haznl, army, 223, n. 7 
hontavarsika (Ghotarsi), temple at, 245 
ihuaadt, a village, 221 
Girinagara, 4, 7, 28, 54, 218, 227 
Irnar, 109, 110, 171, 172, 176, 181, n. 3, 
205, 209, 215, 229 
Goalesvara, temple of, 256 
Godavari, river, 243 
oga Narayana, temple of, 228 
ohaka, vihdra, 231 
okul, 239 

GoIikS, mafha, 247 
op, temple at, 49, 55-36, 57-59, 62, 
126, 137, 135, 192, 213, 219 
Gopa, rdsira, 198 
Gopikas, 155 

Gorad, temple at, 77-79, 129, 132, 137 
Govardhanoddliarana, figure of, 229 
Govardhana, mountain, 154 
Govardbana, mahotsava, 243 
Govinda, HI, king, 182 234 ; IV, 182, 
209, 243 : V, 179 
Graharipn, ruler of, 33 
Grammar, Caulukya works on, 250 
Greeks Indo-, 184-89, 192-93, 229 
GrismB,-mahotsava, 241-42 
Guhasena, I, king, 169-170, 217 
Guhila, dynasty, 34 
Guhilots, 44 

Gujarat, 1-4, 6-7, 43, 43, 73,91, 99, 
106-07, 114, 116, 119,123. 127, 131-32, 
135, 139, n, 3, 140, 143, 146-47, 

150, 136, 166, 169, 172-73, 173-76, 
180-82, 184-89, 190-94, 196, 198-99, 
202, 203 , 204-17, 219-229, 230, 232, 
234-39 

Gumli, gate, temple etc., 68, 93 , 95, 99, 
102, 105, 122-23, 124-23, 130, 132, 137, 
142, 148, 201, 254 
Gunjlm, 247 
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Gupta, dynasty, temt>les efo„ 4, ll, 14, 
34,121, 122, n. 10, 123, 124-26, 120, 
130-31, 137, 140, 150, 152, 164-05, 169, 
n. 1, 171, 173-74, 176, 178, 188-89, 
194-96, n. 1, 197-99, n. 4, 204-03, 212, 
215, 217, 226-28, 230, 239, 241, n. 4. 
244-43, 248-49 
Gurgi, temple at, 257 
Gutjexe-desa, 35 
Gurjara-«»<w«rf£rlff, 36 
Gurjjara, plates, 170-71 
Gurjara-Fratitura, dynasty, 14-15, n. 1, 
29, 31-32, 175, 196, n. 1. 201, 204, 

208, 245 

Gujarati, letters, language eta,, 177, 
250-51 

Gurjaratra, 35 

Guijie.re,s, dynasty eta., 4, 14-16, 169, 
172, 174, 176-79, 180-81, 196, 198, 202, 

209, 210, n. 2. 212, 215, 233-34, 240 
Guru, figure of, 161 

Gwalior, temple eta, at, 93, 113, n, 2, 221, 
248, 255 

Gyaraapur, Vittnu temple at, 248, n, 10 
H 

Habi Bus Slyar, 223, n. 7 
'Ht.Vaxye,, dynasty , temples ete., 44, 90, 
99. 124, n. 1, 161, 243. 247, 252. 237, 
259 

Hamsa, deaeration, at, 92 
Hangal, temple at, 258 
Haribhadra, a jedna writer, 233 
Harlnatha, temple of, 218 
Hari-Hara-Fitamaha, image of, 164 
Harra, emperor, 30 
Harsat Ma£, temple of, 154 
Hastavapra (Hathab), a town, 218 
Hastlkondi, dynasty ruling at, 235 
Hasti^ili, elephant-hall at, 107, 109 
Heliodorus, insaription of, 249 
Hemacaadra, ajaina writer, 208, a. 1, 
214, 235-237, n, 5-6, 241, 243, 250, 251 
Hemadpanti, style of arohiieature, 258 
Hemadri, a writer, 47 
Heras, Father, 232 
Hijari, era, 173 

HinajwAa, (Buddbism), 229, 230, 232, 


niralal, Fai Bahadur, 247 
Hiranand Sastri, 98, n. 3 
Illranyakaaipu, 131, 133 
Hlranya, a river, 84, 91, 141 
History, Caulukya works on, 231 
Hiuen Tsiang, 230, 232, 245, 

Holi, festival, 242 
Hoysala, dynasty, 252 
Hyderabad, State, 246, n, 12 

1 

IksvSku, dynasty, 217, n, 3 
Indra, 120, 166, 178 215; III, king, 
182, 243 

Indraditya, temple of, 243 
1odx3.-tnahotsava, 241-43 
Iran, 192 
Iranian, 122, 192 
Is'varadatta. a rttler, 186, n. 2 
I-Tslog, 230, 232 

J 

Jabalipura (Jalor), 236, 250, 254 
Jackson, 218 

Jagadeva ( Jagadavaaah ), 233 
Jagamalla, 221 
Jagatsvainl, temple of, 246 
Jaikadeva, 105, 172 , 201 
Jaitwas, ohiefs, 65, 102 
Jaina, temples, images, religion, eta,, 
84, 106, 109, 111, 118, 120, 140, 166-67, 
168, n. 1, 178, 180, 210, 213 , 215, 219, 
233-35 & n, 6, 236-38, 240-41. 243, 
252-53, 356, n. 11 

Jainism, 210, 219, 220, 221, 233, 234, 
236-38, 245. 249 
Jalandbara, a demon, 241 
Janardana, a form of Visnu, 148 
Jayadeva, author, 228 
Jayaditya, temple of, 213 
Jaya^kbara, king, 35 
Jarasaadha, 119 

jayabhatja, feudatory king, 216, 234 
Jayadaman, king, 233 
Jayasimha, king, 38, 39, 45, 67, 83, 93, 
171, 190, n. 3, 202-3, 207, n, 1, 209, 
214, 219, & n. 1, 220, 222, 226, 228, 
236, 238, 250-51 
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Jayaslmba, author, 350 
Jayavantaslmha, 41, 171 
Jayantavijaya, author, 168, a, 1 
Jejabbuhti, rulers of, 236 
Jetbvas, 31, 103, 125 
Jhinjharighar, caves, 33-54 
Jbinjuvada, gate at, 68 
Jivadaman, 186, n, 2, 213, n. 3 
Jodhpur, state, 202, 233-36, 246, 234. 
Jubbulpore, 247 

Jnntigarh, 47-48, 68, 117, 126, 128-29, 
130, 138, 161, 163, 172, 178, 200, n. 3, 
203 , 203, 227, 230, 232-34, 249, 253 
Juanar, 126, 229 

K 

Kacoha->M<rM^<r20, 202 
Kacchapagbaja, dynasty, 248, 233 
Kadamba, dynasty, 172, 177, 193 , 217, 
n. 3 

Kadi, 170 

Kadvar, at, 60, 61, 63-64, 122, 

124, 127, 134, 133, 137, 141, 148, 
150-31, 133, 137, 161, 163-65,227 
Kakba, king, 179, 182, 

KalaoQuri, era, 174, 243 
Kalanjar, 230 
iSlantrl, 147 
Kali, image of, 133, 142 
Kaliya, 134 

Kallyamardana, scene at, 101, 153-34 
229 

Kallagudl, temple at, 259 
KalySni, rulers of, 246 
Kamadbeou, figure of, 163 
Kamala^ila, author of, 257 
iCimraj, coins from, 184 
Kame^ara, temple of, 234 
Kambol-solanki, temple at, 132 
Kampilya, tirlha etc ,233. 

Kanakbala Sambhu, temple of, 223 
Kanauj, 206-07, 210, n. 2, 223, 246, 248, 
KanavirikS, river, 213 
Kiincanaglri, 236 

K 

Kan^yur, image from, 144, 

Kanberi, oaves at, 169, 229 
Kaniska, emperor, 206, 247 
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iCanojia, Brdhmaua, 207 
Kanlbkot,/o»<* of, 253 
!{Snyakubja, 206 
Xapadvanj, 124, 141-42 
Kapila, 222, n. 7 
Kapile^var, 222, n, 7 
Sarabada, Brahmana from, 206 
Karajju, 216 
Karkaraja, king, 178 
^rll, oaves at, 122, 126, 128, 229 
Karna (I), 170, 179, 203 , 220 ; (II), 43 ; 
Paurania, 216. 

Karnataka, 178, 193, 199, 216, 217, n. 3, 
223, 227, 234, 237, 243-47 249. 232, 
239 

ICarnool, 247 

Karvan ( Karobana or Kayavarobana), 
144,218, n. 3 , 2 b, &n. 7,226 
Kar»pana, coin, 184 
Karttlkeya, 213, 216 & n. 7, 217 & n. 6 
Karttika ekiidesi, 240-41 
liASwii,, triple shrine at. 111, 123, 123, 
130, 136, 149, 130, 136 
Kashmir, temples of, 37 
Kafaccuri, dynasty, 169, 170-71, 176, 
178, 179, 180, 181, 196 & a. 8, 197, 
209, 213, 233, 240 
Katak (Cuttak), oaves at, 30 
Kathiawar, 37-58, 128-29, 131, 139, 162, 
166, 169, 170. 172, 173, 175, 177, 180, 
191-94, 199-201, 202, 203 , 206, 212, 
n. 1, 213-14, 218-227, 229, 232-34, 
238, 247, 249, 233-54 
IS.veTipa.'kha.m, figure from, 137 
Kantalya, 192, 193, n. 8, 212, 213 
Kavl, 213 

Kayadra, temple at, 145 
Kayastba, oaste, 

Kayotsarga, 119 

KedSra, temple of, 220 

Ke&va, temple of, 228 & n. 6 

Ketu, figure of, 161 

Kbajraho, temples of, 133, 236, 237 

Kbarod, figure from, 163 

Kharosth?, saript, 169, n. 1, 183, 186, 187 

I9bada (Kera), temple at, 253 

Kbedavala, Brdhmanas, 136 

Kbed-Brahtna, temple at, 133 
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Kimoj, 216 

Kinderlcheda, temple at, 00 62, 64, 137, 
213. 

Kiradu, 254 

Knosaos, figure from, 187, n, 2 
Kondane, oaves at, 126. 

Konkan, 193, 203, n. 10, 249, 259 
Kotai, temple at, 254 
ICote^vara, temple, 225 
Kottaradevi or Ko^tammahikadevT, 
goddess, 218 

li^na, figure, cult, eto. of, 119, 154-SS, 
178, 179, 221, 227, 228, 229, 239, 240, 
242-43, 247-48 
Krma, II, king, 182 
Kr^aiaja, king, 215 
Kaaharata, rulers, 185, 205, 229 
Ksatrapa, rulers. 169, 172-73, 176, 179, 
180, 181, 186-89, 193 , 205 , 212, 215, 
230, 233 

ICumara, (Karttikoya) , 217 
Kumaragupta, king, 239 
KamSrapala, king, 42, 100, 171 , 178-79-80, 
183 . 202. 208, n. 1, 221, 223 , 228, 236, 
237, 243 , 250-31, 234 
Kamarapale^vaiu, temple of, 219 
Kumarika Kselra, 217 
Kusanas, 180, 189, 192, n, 1, 248 

L 

■Lakshmana,’ figure of, 56 
Lakamana-gofm, 206 
Laksmanaseaa, king, 229 
Laksmi, figure of, 148, 155, 241 
Lakaml-NarSyana, figure of, 79, 82, 92, 
133-34, 138, 148 

Lakuli^a, figure of, 145, 218, n. 3, 223 
n. 7, 224, 225, & n. 3, 8, 226, 247 
Lalpeth, temple at, 143 
Lanka, 229 

lAta, country, 38, 174-75, 177, 194, 199, 
n, 1, 212, n. 5, 213, 215, 223, 230, 
232-34, 238, 247 
Lata-de5<r, 250 
lAta.-mandala, 202 
Lavanapraaada, minister, 40, 41, 42 
Lile^vara, temple of, 221 
Limbo ji Mata, temple of, 138, 147, 163 


Limbdl, State, 212, n. 1 
Linga-worahip, 222-21 & n. 1 & 7 
Lingayat, seat, 245, 249 
Literalure, Caulukyan works on, 250 
Logic, Caulukyan works on, 250-51 
Lolarka, temple of, 246 
Lucius Virus, coin of, 187 
Lunapasaka, minister, 221 22 
Lunavasahi, temple, 108 

M 

Madras, 146 
Madhusudana, 202. 254 
Maga, 212 

Magadha, 234-35, 252 
Magadhan, dialect, 176 
Mahabalipuram, figures from, 120, 126, 
146, 150, 163 
Mahadeva, temple of, 218 
Mahadeva, Thakkara, 220 
Mahakala, figure of, 79, 81, 106, 133, 206 
Mabiikali, figure of, 82, 145 
MaUalmrttiki, /ssf/vni, 240, 243 
Mahasena, Svdmi, 213, n, 5, 216-17 
Mabe^araoiryo, Saiva priest, 224 
Mahasivariitri, 240, 242 
Mahavira, Jaina Tlrthaiikara, 166-67 
236 

Mahayaksa, attendant of, 112 
Mahayana (Buddbism), 229, 230, 232 
Mabendrapala, king, 201, 248 
Mahesa, 97, n, 3, 157 
Mabimsaka, 222 
Mabipala, king, 248, 255 
Mabisaw, 208 

Mabimsuramardini, figure of, 82, 146 
Mabmud, of Ghaena, 38 & n. 3 
Mahotsava, 240 

Maitraka dynasty, 15, 28, 31, 169, 

174, n. 1, 178-80, 183, 190, 194. 199, 
200 

Makhmal {velvet), 118 
Malbane^vara, temple of, 221 
Makla, temple at, 253 & n, 9, 266 
Mallinatba, Jaina Tirthahkara, 110 
Malwa, 38, 182, 186, n, 1, 192, 208, 215, 
223, 230, 234, 249, 251, 235, 259 
Mauasa, goddess, 147 
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Mftn4aU. ' distrioV, 220, n. 3 
Maadot, figures from, 248 
Mftfigala, figures of, 160-61 
Mangrol, 1S4, 229, 239 
Manod (or Manod), eia. at 77, 

134-35, 153-54 229, 

Mansar, lake, 69 
Manu, 166, 216 
Manvantara, 116 
Maskl, insaription at, 171 
Mathura, figures from, 117, 120, 125, 
129, 163, 166, 172 , 248-49 
Matrkas, 216 
Mankharl, king, 248 
Maunira^, Sdiva priest, 225 
MaurTB, dynasty eta., 4, 7, 46, 169, 184, 
D. 3, 181, 197, 192, 212 
Mayaualladevi, queen, 69, 237, n, 7 
Mayurbhanj, 146 
Mehata, king, 221 
MeghadhvanI, a hall oalled, 221 
Menander, 185, n. 1, 3, 4 
Mere, Mht, 57 

Memtunga, truthar, 220, n, 4, 251-52 
Mewar, 247 

Mlani, temple at, 77-78, 80 
Mihira, 215, n 7 
Mimma, vihara of, 23 1 
Mlndhola, river, 196 
Mirpurkhas, stupa at, 58, 232 
Modha, Brdhmanas, Vaisyas, eta,, 208, 
n, 1, 210, 244 ’ 

Modhera, temple at, 61, 70, 84, 90. 94, 
122-24, 130. 137, 144, 146, 151-33, 
135-57, 161, 163, 208, n. 1. 214, 246 
Modi, R. C. (not P. L.) of Patan, 219 
n. 5 

Mohenjodaro, 169, n, 1, 247 
Mojadi, a kind of footwear, 118 
Motab, temple at, 79, 122, 207 
MoSla, BraAmoncr, 207 
Mottaka, Brdhmana-sthdna, 207 
Muizz-ud-din, Sultan, 40 
Mukhed, 146 
Mukunda, 215 
Muladeva, 202 
Mnlaka, ohief, 34 
Mulanatha, temple of, 220 
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dulataja, 33, 36, 37, 44-45, 93, 170-177, 
179, 183, 189, 202, 208, 219, n. 4, 220, 
233 ; II, 40 

Muloathana, temple of, 213 
Mulasahgha, Jaiiia, 234 
Multan, temple at, 243 
Munjala.mmt'z^er, 202, n 2 
Muslims, and Sommiiifha temple, 100, 
102 

N 

Nachna, temple at, 126 
Naga, figure, 91, 133 
Nagada, minister of, 42, 202-03 
Nagada, temples at, 235 
Nagar, Brdhmana, 207, n, 7 
Nagari, script, 173, 211 
Nagari, insaription, 227, 249 
Kagarjunakonda, soiilptures, eta. 229, 
233 

Nagasarika, 234 

Kagdhara, Roman ootn at, 187, n< 6 
Naghanosvara, temple of, 221 
N6gTs,'l53, 134 

Kahapana, coin of, 183, n. 8, 187 

HalandS, university, 232 , 231 

Namnclil, demon, 152 

Kanagbat, inscription, 205, 227, 249 

Nandi, 134, 183 

Narada, 120 

Kaiaka, demon, 241 

Narasimha./Jgxre of, 133, 131, 133, 155, 
179, 227 : king, 247 Mehta, 228 
Narayau, /gwre o/, 133,228,249 
Narmada, river, 197 
TSaxmeAsrtata-manMa, 203 
Naslk, oaves at, 122, 126, 172, 229, 253 
Nasika-deiff, 198 

Natela, ^g»fe o/, 79, 81, 82, 133-34 
Natya^astra, 121 
Navaghana, hutg, 33 
Navagrabaa, o/, 83 , 92, 141, 160, 

161, 246 

Navalakba, temple, 99, 102, 104, 105 
122-23, 142, 254 
Navaratra, festival, 243 
Navasari, 234-35 
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Nemintitlia, Jaifta Tifthahhura, 108, 
110. 119, 233, 236, 238 
Nemwar, temple at, 25S & a. 8, 236 
Nepal, 249, 252 

New Year Day, in Gujarat, 2+3 
Ntkaya, Buddhist, 230-33 
Niksnbha, wife of, 158-60 
Nilakanthe^vara, temple of, 256 
NisprabhS, wife of, 159 

o' 

04 baal, a kind of dress, 118 
Orissa, 83, 242 
Osawala, oaste, 210, n, 5 

P 

Fadmanabba, temple of, 93 
Paharpur, sculptures from, 248 
I^hlava, 193 
Painting, Gujarat, 252 
Pals, dynasty, sculptures etc, 196, a. 1, 
204, 243, 252 

Pallavas, dynasty, sculptures eta. 120, 
193, 217, n, 3 
PSIltana, temples at 109 
Pa^iajya, goddess, 218 
Pancaaar, king of, 35 
Fanuyatana, group, 82 
Panduiaja, goddess 218 
Parabala, rulers of, 248 
Parama Bhagavata, title of, 227 
Faramara dynasty, temples etc , 26-27, 
44, 45. 175, 182, 207, 222, 252. 255. 
257, 259 

Paramirdideva, king, 250 
Parama Vaisnava, title of, 227 
Para^ira, gotra, 206 
Para^ntama, figure of, 164 
Parbadi, triple shrine at, 82, 77 
Pariksita, 165 
ParivaradeoatSs at, 167 
Fariviajaka Maharaja, 194, n. 1 
Farnadatta, governor, 194 
Parsvanatha, JainaTirthahkaTa, 166-67 
235-7 

Partabgarb, temple at, 246 
Parva, 240-43 
Parvati, image of, 145 


Pasthar (Pachhtar?), temple at, 60, 
64-65, 137, 206, 

Pawpata, ssc/, 215, 224, n, 3 218, n, 3, 
223, n. 6 , 225, 247 
Pa^upati, 215 

Pa^upatacarya, Saiva priest, 224 
Pataliputra, 206 
Patan, 190, 219, n. 5, 250 
Patbari, torana eio, at, 99, 248 
Pattabandbotsava, 240, 241, 243 
Fattadkal, temple at, 57, 62 , 91, n. 2, 
248, 258 
Pbalodi, 150-51 

Philosophy, Caulukyan works on, 250-51 
FUndra, torana at, 98, 124, 138 
Pi&gala, 120, 157-158 
Fltalkhora, oaues at, 122, 126 
Poetics, Caulukyan works on, 250-51 
Poetry, Caulukyan works on, 250 
Forbandar, 65, 103, 201 
Forliya-vodana, 210 a, 2 
Pottery, from ValS, 63 
Prahba, wife of, 160 
Prabhas, 160, 162-63, 205, 214 
Fragvat (or Forvad) caste, 210, n. 2, 244 
Prakrit, literatareeta.,lVl , 176-78, 249 51 
Pra'santardga, title of, 234 
Pra^asti, 176-78 
FratuK, 158, 160 
Frthividevisvara, temple of, 221 
p'ulakesin, II, king, 234 
Punyavijayajl, Muni, 190, n, 2 
Pumas, 164, 181, 209, 217, 227 
Pnrju, river, 196 
Purnabhatta’s vihara, 231 
Purusotta 0 ja,/or»» ofVisnu, 148, 179 
Pnspadola, festival, 242 
Pusyagupta, 192 

Q 

Qutb-ud-dia 41 
R 

I^ghava Rama, figure of, 164 
Rabu,jdg«r« of, 161 
Raika, village, 208 
Raivataka, mountain, 119 
Rijadevi, goddess, 214 
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Hajagaddala, 251 
Rajasuya, 209 

Rfijeifi figitrefrom, 252, n. 4 
'Raiim, figure from, ISO 
Rajimati, 119 

Rajkot, 149, 156, 158-59, 160 
Bajputana, figures, temples eio. from , 38, 
90, 145, 158-59, 163, 175 , 202, 213, 
224. 239, 245-49, 251, 254-55, 259 
Rama, figure of, 56, 164 
I^macaiidra, temple of, 256, n. 11 
Ramadeva, king, 213, 240 
Ramnagar, 207, n 7 
Rame^ara, 221 

Ra^graha, feudatory chief, 212 
Rahgapar, 212, n. 1 
Ranik Devi, temple, 

Ranpur, temple at, 103, n. 6, 246 
Rao, (GoplnaUi), views of, 155, 153, n. 6, 
166, 217 

Rastrakuja, dynasty, 4, 29, 32, 120, 
169-71! 173, 177-82, 199, 207, 209, 213 
216, n. 4, 217, 227, 233-35, 238, 240, 
243, 245, 248-50, 258-50 
Ratanput, ioraiia, 97, n, 5 
Ratnadevi, 214 
Rataapala minister, 202 
Rayakabbatta, Brdhmaiia, 208 
Rayakavala, BrSImatia, 208 
Rayakka, village, 208 
Revanta, 214 
Rewa, torana at, 98 
Rgvedi, Brahmana, 205-206. 244 
Rohini, 228 

Rohinlavami, temple of, 228 
Roman, ooins, 187 

Rsabhadeva, Jaiita TJrthahkara, 166 
R^s, figures of, 140, 165-66 
Rudra, 215 

Rudiadaman, 46, 172, 176, 178, 186, n. 2, 
209, 215, 249, 

Rudiamabalaya (Rudramal), 93, 95, 220, 
247, 255-56 

Rndrara^i, Saiva priest, 247 
Rnhavi, temple at, 77, 79, 80, 122, 132, 
137 

Rnpa-Mamya^, temple of, 214, 228 
Sabajige^vara, temple of, 224, 240 
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Sahasraliiiga Talm, 190, 209, 214, 221-22, 
228 

■ahasrarjuna, 178 

iaiva, temples eto., 132, 134, 136-37, 
139-40, 145, 206, 216-17, 219 22, 224, 
253, 256. n. 11 

SaMam, 212, n. 1, 215-22, 225-26, 246- 
247 

iajjana, governor, 33 
laka, people, era, etc., 9-10, 173, 175, 
186-87, n. 8, 192, n. 1 
Sikta, 251 
Salakhanapura, 222 
Salakhane^vara, temple of, 222 
Saletore, author, 226, n, 3 & 8 
Satyaputa-i/to«rfete, 202 
Samantabhadra, preacher, 234 
amantasimha, 203 
Siimavedi, Brahmana, 205-06 
Samgamasimba, vassal king, 13 
Soriiharamurti (of Siva), 142 
Samlddbe^vara, temple of, 221 
Sainmatiya Sohool, (Buddblat), 230-33 
Samudramanthana, saene, ICS 
Samvatsara, 175 
Sana, oaves at, 52-53, 220 
Sanchl, monuments at, 49, SO, 117, 126, 
129, 131, 172, 253 
Sandale^vara, tetnple of, 133 
Sandera, temples at, 77-80, 83, n, 5, 
128, 130, 132, 137, 149!- 255-56, 
258-59 

Sandilya, gotra, 206 
Sangamakhetaka, 198 
Sanl, figure of, 161 
Sankarsana, worship of, 215, 249 
Sankbeda, 198 

Sanskrit, Caulukyan literature in, 249-51 
4antarak^ta, author, 251 
Santinatha, Jaina Tirthaitkara, 166-67 
Sapiamairs, 178 
^dula, motive, 125 
Satkarak^, gotra, 

Samel, temple at, 113, 132, 222, 259 
Barangadeva, king, 43,45, 179, 202-03, 
214.221, 223,228 
Suongadbara, 179 

Sarotra, temple at, 111-12, 127, 253 
Sarasvati, figure of, 79, 82, 136, 138, 140, 
156,153, 13J. 202 , 243 
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SaraBwatl, valley, 33, 170, 226 
Sarasvata, mcmAala, 202 
Saa-Bahu, temple, 248, 255 
Sasanadevi, 111 
Satavahana, dynasty, 205 
Satwas, 246 

Satrnnjaya, temples at, 109, 141, n, 6 

Saurastra, 33, 38, 45, 201 

Saurya, 140 

Savarna, 159 

Savitrj, figure of, 156 

Saachor, 202 

Sayanamurti, ofVUnu, 152 
Sejakpur, temple at, 99, l65-06, 130, 
132, 137, 146, 147 
Seleacid, administration, 193 
Sesa, figure of, 150-53, 155 
Sevadi, 135 

Seaaaaiigha, Jaina, 234 
Siddhanatba, temple of, 256 
Sldhput (Siddhapura) 90 , 93, 124, 159, 
163, 219-20, 236, 254-56 
Slddapala, inscription, 171 
Sihor, 207 

Slhoria, Brahmana, 207 
Siladitya, I, 218^ 213 ; III, 178 ; VI, 
179 ; VII. 170 

Silahara, dynasty, temples «to.203,n. 10, 
245, 259 

Simba, a Kdthi, 93 ; era, 175 
Siml^itya, vassal chief, 227 
Simbana, Yadava king, 41 
Simbapura, 207 
Simbasena, 186, n. 2 
Sind, 58, 156, n. 1, 192, 230, 232-34 
Sindbu-vf^tiyec, 233 
Sinnar, temple at, 256, 258 
Sirobl, 246 

Sittanvasal, paintings at, 252 
Sitala, goddess, 106, 134, 138-39, 146-47, 
, n. 2 

Siva, ylgura o/, 64 , 83 , 91, 97, 98, n,2, 
102, 121, 132-33, 135, 139, 141-44, 164, 
178-80, 182, 215-16, 218-229, 236, 
239, 245-46, n. 12 
; / 

Sivadevacarya, Saiva priest, 224 
Slvanatba, temple of, 115 
Siva-Parvati, figure of, 79, 92, 99, 201, 
106, 134, 135 


Slyaka, II, Paramara ruler, 115, 175, 
222 

kanda, 217, n, 6 
Skandabbaita’a 231 

Skandagapta, 172, 176, 178-180, 188, 
Q. 3, 205, 209, 218, 227 
Sobbanadeva, minister, 203 
Sodasa, inscription of, 172 
Soddbala, writer, 250 
Sohagpur, 257, n 7 
Sobinesvara, temple of, 221 
SovDSk, figure of, 135, 160 
Somnatb, temple at, 90, 99, 124, 130, 
132, 145, 134, 160-62, 180, 219, 226, 
222, 236 

Somanatba, temple of, 94, 99-102, 122, 
132, 133, n. 1, 143, 154 , 219, n. 4, 
220-23, 238, 240. 256 
Somaraja, minister, 203 
Somasimbadeva, 202 
Somesvara, temple, 132 ; minister, 202, 
221 ; author, 251 
Sonkannri, temple at, 60, 64-65 
Sopara, image from, 156 
Staddba, festival, 240 
Sridbara, 228 
Srimal, 210, n, 2, & 5 
Sthavira, Buddhist School, 230 
Stbiramati, Buddhist teacher, 231-33 
Snbrabmanya, 178, 217 
SudarKoa, lake, 46, 205 
Suisare^ara, vihdra, 221 
Snktbankar, views of, 200, n 2 
Sukra, figure of, 161 
Sulapani, temple of, 225 
Sumaladevi, 222 
Sumale^vara, temple of, 222 
Samatinatba,/0^»(7 Tirthakkara, 237 
Sumerian, sculpture, 122 
Sun, temple, worship, eta,, 84, 85, 91-93, 
212, 216-17, 245, 254 
Sunak, temple at, 74, 77, 122, 125, 
127-28, 130, 132, 137, )42-43, 146, 170, 
220, 255-58 
Sungas, 8 

Surasfra, 4, 5, 13, 28, 31-32, 193, 194, 
200, a. 1, 201-03, 237 
Suiastrene, 192-93 
Surat, 198, 207, 233 
Sura^ba 93 
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" Sutya, figure, temple etc,, 64, 85-7, 00, 
92. n. 1, 99, 120, 135, 137, 138-40, 
155-37,157-64, 212-14, 228-29. 234, 
238, 245-46, 252, 258 
Siirya-Natayiina, 92, 162 
Sutrapada, temple at, 50, 61-62, 126, 137 
213, 258-59 
Suvarcasa, 159-60 
SuviSkha, minister, 193 
Svastika, symbol, 79, 182, 184 

Svetambara (Jainism), 166, 235 , 237-38, 
242, 245. 249 
Svetasjami, festival, 242 
Swan, motive at, 125 

T 

Taibpur, image from, 148-49, 153 
Taksaka, 165 

Talaja, oaves, temples eto. at, 51-52, 126, 
128, 221, 226, 229, 237 

Tandava Nrtya, 102, 143 
Tantrio, Mss., 252 
Tanlriam, 249, 251 
Tapi, river, 205 
Tapti, 197 98 
'nirakasura, 217 

Taringa, temple at, 112, 127, 253 
Tara, views of, 193 
Tarunaditya, temple of, 213 
Tejaijpala, 42, 67, 101, 108 09, 117-18, 
202. 210, 220, 236-37 
Temple, 59, 73. 77, 106, 107, 110, 121, 
132, 137-38, 238-40 

Thakkura, 203 

Than, templeat, 60,93, 124, 127, 134-35, 
137, 141, 131, 161, 163-65, 213-14 
Tibet, 249, 252 
Tigowa, temple at, 124, 165 
Tlmiina, insoription, 239 
TIrthahkara, Jaina, 107-10, 113, 117, 119, 
120, 166-67, 233-34 
Torana, at, 88, 89, 95-99, 109, 158-60 
Tralkutaka, 11-13, 172, 174, 176, 178 79-81, 
188-39, 196, 205 , 209, 233. 240, 248 
Trailokyamohana, form of V» 5 ««, 149-50, 
229, 252 

Tribhuvanapala, king, 42 
TrimurU, 97, n 3, 163-64 
Ttipathi, author, 245, n 1 
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Triple, shrine, 81, 82, 110-11, 136 
Tripitraataka, 133, 221 
Tripnri, king of, 99 
Trisaragamaka (or Tarsamia), 218 
Triiula, symbol, 184 
Triviktama, figure of, 82, 148, 151-52 
Tumbara, 120 
Ta^spha, 192 
U 

Ucchakalpa, kings of, 194, n. 11 

Uccbasravas, 165 

Udaipur, State, 202 

Udalewara, temple of, 221 

Udayagiri, oaves at, 131, 130 

Udayapar, temple at, 221, 255, 256 

Ujjain, 145, 184, 206 

Uma, figure of, 141-42 

Uma-Mahea'a, 103, 133, 138, 141 

Ume^vara, temple of, 221 

Un, temple at, 235, a. 7, 256 

Una, inscription, 173, 214 

Underhill, author, 241-42 

Upamita, Saiva teacher, 222,_^n. 7 

Upamite^^ara, 222, n, 7 * 

Uparkot, oaves etc, at, 117, 122, 126, 
129, 253 

Uparna, a kind of dress, 118 
Urnejvara, temple of, 221 
Usabhadata, 172, 215 
Usa, 158, 160, 163 
Uttarnyana Samkranti, 240-41 
Uttare^vara, temple of, 222 

V 

Vadhyyn, minister, 202 
Vadnagar, torana eta. at, 90, 95-97, 124, 
129, 165, 207,’ 221 
Vagbhata, 219 

Vaghela, rulers, 41-42, 220, 236 
Vaidyanatha, temple of, 222 
Vaijalladeva, minister, 203 
Vaijayanta, temple of, 215 
VaiSkhi-^wnnmS, 241 
Vaisnava, 80, 134, 136-37, 139, 140, 155, 
189, 215, 219 & n. 5, 227, 238, 242, 249, 
231, 256, n. 11 
Vaimavism, 216, 226-28 
Vai&avana, temple of, 215 
Vai^adeva, a sacrifice, 209, n, 3 
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VaJsya, caste, 192, 210, 211, 229, 244-4J 
Vajapeya, strorifloe, 209 
VsSiiitiika, dynasty, 12-23, 123, 194,ii. 11, 
196, 199, n. 4 
Vala. 30. 232 

Vallabha, sect, 238-39,242-43 
Valabhl, 28-31, 65, 169-72, 172, n. 1, 
174, n 1, 175-78, 183, 188-90, 194, 
199, 200, 202, 204, 206, 207. n. 1. 213, 
217-218, 227, 230-32, 235, n. 5 , 238, 
240, 244, 249 

Vamana, 152 

Vamanasthali, 33, 200, n. 3, 203 
Vamsavi, 118, n. 7 
Vanaraja, 36, 117, n, 4 
Vanavasi, 206 

Vanthali, 200, n. 3, 203, 214 
Vapanadeva, ministef, 203 
Varaha, image eta. of, 61, 63 , 82 , 99, 
135, 148, 150-57, 1j 3, 178-79, 227 
Vardhaaiane^ara, iernide of, 237 
Vaxihi-pathaha, 203 , 214,-o»toj(», 220 
Varuna, 178, 215 
Vasa, 246 
Vasal, 233 
Vasantgadb, 135 

Vastupala, 42, 109-110, 117, 202, 210, 
214, 220, 226, 235-37 
Vasudeva, worship of, 148, 180, 215, 
220, n. 5, 249 
Visaki, 152 
Vataa, gotra, 206 
Vatsaraja, king, 250 
Vavs, 71-73 
Viyad, 71, 142. 163 
Vayu, ouU of, 140, 165 
Vayavata, 165 

Vedanta. Caulukyan works on, 250-51 
Verival, 155, 178 
Vidagdharaja, 235 
Vidyadevi, 107, n. 6 
VihSra, 231, 233, 236 
Vljayaditya, 234 
Vijayananda, minister, 203 
Vikala, &Jaina, 213 
Vikramaditya, II, 234 
Vikrama, era, 174, n, 1, 173 
Vimala, temple, eto,, 84, 1004)1, 107, 109, 
117, n. 6, 154, 203, 236, n, 1 
Vimalagupta, vihdra, 231 


Vim^kaia, vihara, 231 
Viaayaka, 220, 226 
Viprapnra, 207, a. 7 
Viradhavala, 41-42, 202 
Virama, 221 

Viramgam, temple at, 69, 77, 80 
Viramesvara, temple of, 221 
VittA.Umple at, 77, 123, 132, 137 
Visaladeva, king, 42-3, 43. 67, 202, 213, 
221, 222, 240 

Visavada, temple at, 59, 60, 62, 126, 137, 
213 

Visnn, temple eto., 64, 83, 91,106, 

133-35, 138 40, 148-54, 162, n. 5, 164, 
178-80, 214-16, 218, 227-29, 233 , 241, 
245-46, n. 12, 247 49, 232, n. 4 
Visvakarma, 165 

Visvarnpa, form of Visnu, 149-50 
Vitaraga, title of, 234 
Vogel, 124 
Vrndavan, 239 
Vfsavahanamurti, 144 
VyagbrapalH, fief of, 42 
VyagbThasena, ruler, 179 
Vyagbre^arl, goddess, 139 
Vyatipata-^dJTX*, 240 

W 

Wadbwaa, vao etc,, at, 71, 83, 132, 201, 
220, n. 3 

Waiangal, forana, 99 
Warmington, writer, 187 

Y 

Yadava, dynasty, temple etc,, 27, 45, 
245 

Yajurveda, Sukla, 136 

Yajnmdi, BrdHmana, 205-206 

Yaksa, 111, n.7. 120, 140, 167 

Yak»Bura, vfAom, 231 

Yaksinl, 111, n. 7, 112, 125, 140, 166-67 

Varna, 215 

Yamuna, figure of, 64, 122, 124. 135, 137 

Yakljpala, author, 250 

Yavana, 192 

Yodlmvaka, vihara, 231 

Yage^vari, Saiva teaoher, 142, 225 

Yngpdi, festival of, 240, 242 
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